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PREFACE 


HE following work had not been in my mind as 
anything I might do myself until my college and 
seminary friend, also a pupil of Professor Park, the 
Rev. President Charles F. Thwing, D.D., proposed that I 
should undertake it. But I am profoundly grateful that it 
was proposed to me. It has been an ever-developing delight 
to gain an increasing acquaintance with a teacher who has 
meant so much to me as Professor Park has, more than any 
or all of the teachers I have had—and they have been the 
greatest of my time. 

At various points the original materials for a biographer’s 
use have been very defective. But their lack has been 
largely supplied by Dr. R. S. Storrs’ funeral address, and 
Dr. G. R. W. Scott’s biographical sketch in the pamphlet, 
Professor Park and his Pupils. On these I have drawn 
heavily. Dr. Storrs’ address I have reprinted almost wholly. 
There are so many intimate touches in this address which 
must otherwise be lost, so much light thrown upon the 
personality of Professor Park which only the closest friend 
could afford, and the tone of the whole is so high, that I could 
not think any other course as good. The estimate of Pro- 
fessor Park by a very great man, thus more fully gained, is 
itself of great value for the biography. I have silently made 
a number of small changes, such as “‘ Andover ” for “ here ” 
of the original, necessary in adapting an address to my use. 
I have indicated these sources by the words Storrs and 
Pupils. There have been at other points very abundant 
MS. materials left by Professor Park, which I have been 
permitted to use by the great kindness of his grandson, the 
eminent physician, Dr. Edwards Albert Park, of Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore. I have indicated these by the 
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letters MS. References to the Bibliotheca Sacra are in- 
dicated by the familiar abbreviation, Bzb. Sac. There has 
survived a quarto notebook of Autobiographical Fragments 
in Professor Park’s own hand. 

I wish also to express here my indebtedness to Professor 
O. H. Gates, Librarian of the Andover-Harvard Theological 
Library, in Cambridge, for courteous assistance; and to 
Miss Sarah Frost, Librarian of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
for her very great courtesy and the substantial help which 
I received from the archives of the Academy which she 
opened to my use. Mrs. Hathaway of the Library of 
Brown University was also very helpful, for which I thank 
her most cordially. My special thanks are also due to the 
whole staff of the Oberlin College Library for their un- 
wearied patience in answering my many and perplexing re- 
quests. 


FOREFORD 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 
Fairchild Professor of Theology, Oberlin College 


[ess has been of late years a considerable re- 
vival of interest in the history of the New England 
Theology. Jonathan Edwards, the founder of the 
school, has deservedly received chief attention. But there 
is one great and tragic figure who has been for the most 
part quite undeservedly overlooked: Edwards Park, the last 
of the New England school at Andover. Deeply respected 
in his prime by men like George Herbert Palmer, who re- 
garded him as the greatest teacher he had ever met, he 
lingered on after his defeat in the Andover controversy until 
death overtook him in 1900, in his ninety-second year; but 
he never yielded to the rising tide of liberalism. He was, 
in the words of George A. Gordon, “ the Achilles of our 
camp ... an eagle in defeat.” 

Dr. Frank Hugh Foster, a pupil of Edwards Park and 
the author of the best-known history of the New England 
Theology, was perhaps the only man fully capable of doing 
justice to Park’s character and genius, and saving his name 
from undeserved oblivion. We may well be thankful that 
Dr. Foster was able to complete this biography shortly be- 
fore his death in 1935. I have read with particular interest 
those portions of his manuscript which present his portrait 
of Park as an incomparable teacher, and those which relate 
to the closing years of Park’s career, after his retirement 
from Andover. Dr. Foster presents an unforgettable pic- 
ture of the proud old man, working on with failing strength 
and sight in a generation that had repudiated his faith, still 
hoping to rescue the shattered Calvinistic system by dint 
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of harder study and closer definition of terms, tracing 
Edwardean definitions of time and space in broad, shaky 
crayon-writing when he could no longer read a word of 
print—a noble and pathetic story, which I hope may find 
many readers among those who concern themselves with the 
contribution of the Puritan mind to American civilization. 

Dr. Foster left the manuscript of this book, at his death, 
to his old friend, President Emeritus Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, with instructions to get it pub- 
lished if possible. Through his energy and initiative, and 
through the generosity of a number of donors, who prefer 
to remain anonymous, arrangements for publication have at 
length been made. The faculty of the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, of which Dr. Foster was a member at 
two different periods in his long life, has been very happy 
to pass a vote of recommendation on behalf of this volume, 
and to stand sponsor for a work which we regard as of real 
historical interest and importance, although likely to make 
a slight popular appeal to a generation that has forgotten 
the greatness of Park.1 The contract has been signed by 
President Ernest Hatch Wilkins, of Oberlin College, in token 
of our great personal regard for Dr. Foster, and our admira- 
tion of his work. 

Since this is the last book to come from the pen of our 
friend and colleague, it seems appropriate to preface it with 
a brief sketch of his life. He was born on June 18, 1851, 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. ‘‘ After a course in the 


1The following passage from a letter of Emily Dickinson, whose 
name has mot been forgotten by this generation, may help to com- 
mend these pages to some otherwise uninterested reader: ‘‘ We had 
such a splendid sermon from Professor Park. I never heard anything 
like it, and don’t expect to again till we stand at the Great White 
Throne and Jesus reads from the Book, the Lamb’s Book. The students 
and chapel people all came to our church, and it was very full and 
still, so still, the buzzing of a fly would have boomed like a cannon. 
And when it was all over and that wonderful man sat down, people 
stared at each other and looked as wan and wild as if they had seen 
a spirit and wondered they had not died.”—G. R. W. Scott, Park and 
his Pupils, p. 22. 
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Springfield, Mass., High School, Foster entered Harvard 
College in 1869,” writes Dr. Thwing, “as a member of the 
class which graduated in 1873. From the day of his en- 
trance he assumed a leading place as a scholar. In certain 
of these years I think his rank was first. In no year, so far 
as I know, was it below third, and usually second or first. 
His course was of the severer type. Greek and Philosophy 
were among the major studies. By his classmates as well 
as by the rank lists* was he proved to be both a scholar 
and a thinker. After a year of teaching .. . he entered 
Andover Theological Seminary. . . . The teacher who had 
the most influence over him as well as over most students 
was Edwards A. Park. Be it said at once that Park... 
wished Foster to be his successor on his (Park’s) retirement. 
Park’s wish did not prevail. The ‘ Andover controversy ’ 
presently emerged. This controversy was complicated by 
discussions in the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

“‘ Park was not only a teacher but also a guide and friend 
to Foster. At the time Park was editor of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. To this quarterly Foster made several, I think I 
might add, many contributions. They are testimony to the 
power of Foster himself. [Among these contributions was 
his translation and annotation of Grotius’ Defence.| 

“TI may add... that Foster has a first-rate working 
mind. Learned in theology and philosophy, the working of 
that mind is not harmed by the scholastic riches; but his 
mind receives and digests what is offered. You know how 
alert that mind is, how avaricious for truth, and how eager 
to bring forth results by wise methods.” (From a private 
letter.) 

After graduating from Andover, Foster was encouraged 
by Park to continue his studies, and after a brief pastorate, 
went to Germany on a fellowship from Harvard, eventually 
receiving his Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1882. In later years he 
had many anecdotes to relate concerning his experiences in 


2 According to a Harvard official with whom his daughter com- 
municated, the records disclose that he graduated as head of his class. 
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Germany; é. g., an interview with Albrecht Ritschl, who ex- 
pressed brusque contempt for Natural Theology, then so es- 
teemed in America. His first published book was on the 
German Seminary Method of Study in the Historical 
Sciences (1888), a method which he introduced into his own 
instruction, and so helped to popularize in America.° 

By the time he got back from Germany, Foster knew that 
his hope of succeeding Professor Park at Andover was for- 
ever frustrated. No chair of theology being vacant, he 
taught philosophy two years at Middlebury (1882-84) and 
church history eight years at Oberlin (1884-92) before be- 
ing called to the chair of systematic theology in the Pacific 
Seminary, Berkeley, California. His experience at Pacific 
was a disappointment only second to his failure to be ap- 
pointed to the Andover faculty. The school did not grow 
as fast as was hoped, and Foster found himself at the end 
of a decade spending his erudition upon a handful of stu- 
dents who gave small sign of profiting by his instruction. 
With characteristic impatience and energy of decision, he 
broke off his relations with Pacific quite suddenly, and went 
forth like Abraham in faith that God would discover to him 
some more adequate field of endeavor. 

Two years later (1904) he found himself settled at Olivet 
College, Michigan, for the longest and most fruitful period 
of sustained activity that he was destined to enjoy. He 
went there first as college pastor, but from 1907 to 1916 
was professor in the college, first of history and then of 
history and philosophy. It was during this period that his 
greatest work, A Genetic History of the New England 
Theology, was published (1907). All his experience, knowl-' 
edge and love of his native New England and of the An- 


3 Foster’s other principal publications, in addition to many articles 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, are 
1. Grotius’ Defence (De Satisfactione Christi) Translation with 
notes, 1889. 
2. Fundamental Ideas of the Roman Catholic Church, 1899. 
3. Christian Life and Theology, 1900. 
4. A Genetic History of the New England Theology, 1907. 
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dover tradition went into the writing of it. Especially 
moving is the candor with which he admits, in his prefatory 
and concluding remarks, that he was still under the spell 
of the New England Theology when he began to write about 
it, but was now convinced that it was dead and could not 
possibly be revived. In later years, when asked to talk upon 
the New England Theology, he used to speak feelingly of 
the ruin and consternation caused by its collapse, and 
pounding the table in his earnestness, would urge his hearers 
to “ Think! Think! Think! ” until they had done their due 
part in the rebuilding of a habitable structure of Christian 
belief. He wandered far in waste places, and gave up many 
cherished opinions before he finally reached stability in his 
own thinking. On his death-bed, he entrusted to me for 
deposit in the Oberlin College Library, a manuscript en- 
titled Theology Reborn, containing the religious Credo 
which he was ready at the very end of his life to confess as 
his own. “I think,” he said, “ that any one who may care 
to investigate my opinions will encounter a man who al- 
ways maintained along with a love of the truth, a concern 
for evangelical piety.” This was a true self-judgment. I 
never knew a more fearless and eager mind than Dr. Fos- 
ter’s, to the last as inquisitive as a boy’s; and I never knew 
a more living piety than his. To see him bow in his pew 
at church was to realize the actual presence of God; to be 
near him in his last days was to lose all fear of death. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Foster dates from his arrival 
in Oberlin in 1925, nine years after his voluntary retirement 
at Olivet. He impressed one then as an extremely keen and 
able but very lonely and tired-out man. The writing and 
study which he had planned for his years of retirement had 
been made impossible by the slow failure in health and final 
death of his dearly beloved wife, and his own serious illness, 
about the same time. Only one short period of instruction, in 
1919, at Lake Erie College, broke the comparative inactivity 
of this period. He was now twice a widower, and his family 
had scattered. A son lived in California, a daughter taught 
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in Baltimore.t He had come to Oberlin to pass his last 
years because, as he told his daughter more than once, it 
was “‘ the place of all in the world where he would choose 
to be.” His mood was resigned, but sad. 

A year later he was a new man. Our theological faculty, 
desiring to take advantage of the presence of so distinguished 
a scholar in our midst, and to re-establish friendly relation- 
ships with one who had been our colleague thirty-four years 
back, had invited him to give instruction in Hebrew and 
Greek to as many students as might elect these somewhat 
unpopular subjects. I remember vividly how his voice 
shook with controlled emotion as he expressed his gratitude 
to God, at a Thanksgiving Day meeting in the old First 
Church, for this new and unexpected opportunity to teach. 
He took his duties very seriously, as all those who studied 
with him will testify. On his own initiative, he learned 
Arabic (at the age of seventy-five!) and offered it to all 
who were willing to follow in his train. Arabic studies came 
to fascinate him. He arranged selections from the Koran, 
evolved a theory of the Arabic background of the book of 
Job, and gave a course of lectures on the relationships be- 
tween Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. He continued to 
give instruction in these subjects until 1933, when he was 
nearly eighty-two years old. 

His last years were full of the joy of late-flowering friend- 
ships and enlivened by an unflagging intellectual zest. I 
was privileged to be one of those especially honored with 
his confidence and affection—perhaps because we were both 
Harvard men, a fact of which he was quite inordinately 


4His first wife, Eliza C. Grout, by whom he had three children, 
died in 1912. His second wife, Margaret Tracy Algoe, died in 1920. 
His son Frederick, many years a teacher and rancher in California, 
has two sons, a daughter, and a granddaughter—Dr. Foster’s great- 
granddaughter—in all of whom, though distant, he took a very lively 
interest. The happy relation of Foster’s daughter Katharine and him- 
self to each other is illustrated by their living together in their home 
in Oberlin and also in the auto trip which they took in the summer 
of 1935 to familiar New England haunts. He often spoke with 
pride of her contribution to progressive education. 
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proud. When his Alma Mater bestowed upon him the 
degree of S.T.D. in 1932,° his cup was full, and he was 
ready to depart in peace. One of his particular hobbies was 
to attend the meetings of the Cosmos Club, a faculty 
philosophical circle in which he continued to read vigorous 
papers from time to time down to the very last year of his 
life. The Cosmos Club has joined with the theological 
faculty in passing a vote of sponsorship, commending this 
Life of Edwards Park to the attention of the public. 

In the upstairs study of his little house on Forest Street, 
Foster had set up a plaster bust of Park, to inspire him in 
the writing of the biography which was to be the last work 
of his career, and his crowning tribute to the teacher he 
loved and admired more than any man he ever met. From 
time to time he would set out for the Library in search of 
some essential document, walking briskly, for an “ octo- 
geranium,” ® with a quizzical smile and a friendly word for 
any acquaintance he might meet. He took his relaxation 
from the labor of writing by playing occasionally on the 
excellent small organ which he had had installed on the 
ground floor of his house. Late in the spring of 1935, the 
first draft was practically complete, and he read to me large 
sections of it, his fine, shrewd old face inwardly illumined 
as he read. Revision was practically completed during what 
proved to be the last summer of his life. 

Dr. Foster’s character mellowed greatly during those clos- 
ing years, under the influence of a congenial environment 
and congenial work. When I first knew him, he showed 
vestiges of a certain testiness of temper which must have 
got him into difficulties more than once in his checkered 
career. A beautiful humility and a great capacity for ap- 
preciative affection grew upon him as he advanced into his 
ninth decade. But the old iron will and stern self-control 


5 He had already received the degree of D.D from the Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 1894, and from Olivet College in 1909. 
Both Olivet and Oberlin made him Professor Emeritus. 

8 His own word. 
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never weakened. When he learned that a persistent stomach 
disorder was due to cancer, he took all his affairs briskly in 
hand, proposing to leave nothing at loose ends. Early last 
fall, I saw him out for the last time on the steps of First 
Church, before morning service. He chatted with me in- 
terestedly—although his face was drawn and altered with 
suffering—about the fact that I had made large use of his 
New England Theology in some lectures on American the- 
ology I had given in Geneva at the International Theologi- 
cal Seminar. Deserting his usual seat in the “ Amen 
Corner,” he sat that day straight before the minister in the 
very front of the congregation, as if to approach as close as 
possible to the Altar of God on this his last attendance. 
When the ambulance came, a few days later, to take him 
from his house to the hospital for an emergency operation, 
he not only refused to be carried out on a stretcher, but, 
walking firmly down the front steps, climbed up beside the 
driver, and so rode off in state, with his chin up! After the 
operation he dictated scores of letters, had many final con- 
versations with the friends who visited him, and insisted on 
feeding himself the very day he died! No tears, no sen- 
timentality, but a serene and unquenchable faith. A true 
son of New England, a Puritan of the Puritans. 

In one of the last calls which his old friend, Thwing, of 
Harvard and of Andover, made to him, he spoke firmly, 
distinctly, calmly of what he knew was to be the end. In 
the course of the talk he said, “ Things are coming just 
right,” and also, “‘ I want to die consciously.” 

At the funeral services, held in the First Church, Oberlin, 
on October 22, 1935, two days after Dr. Foster’s death, 
President Ernest Hatch Wilkins gave this veracious por- 
trait of our friend and neighbor as we saw him moving 
about our village in his last decade: 


“JT shall remember him gladly and vividly, marching 
along the sidewalk on his way to or from the Library, ply- 
ing a vigorous cane, with a book under his arm, serenity in 
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his heart, and a conviction in his head. That conviction, 
if you stopped to chat with him, was likely to be something 
rather special—as for instance, a conviction as to the Arabic 
origin of the Book of Job. But if your talk continued and 
you pressed to the deep underlying causes of that special 
conviction, you were sure to find, beneath it all, the deep 
assurance that was so specially his own: ‘ Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.’ ” 
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THE BACKGROUND 


1808-1822 


T=, story of the life of Epwarps AMASA PARK, 
to which the following pages are to be devoted, 
is first told, although only in the merest outline, 
in a notebook, left by him, of autobiographical fragments 
in his own handwriting. Of these much use will be 
made in this biography; and they will be supplemented by 
materials from a wide range of his writings, both of those 
printed and of those remaining in manuscript. He was, 
however, little inclined to think it desirable that anything 
in respect to himself should be communicated to posterity 
more than they were sure to know, and, in his modesty, the 
last man to say anything for himself. But as time has gone 
on, it seems to some of his pupils, of whom the writer is 
one, that there is something which ought to be said. In the 
fifty years and more which have elapsed since he resigned 
his professorship in Andover, the Seminary has passed into 
a new era of its history. It may be said to be an era of 
revolution in the thinking of men. Such changes have oc- 
curred in the theological world that the present generation 
has to a considerable degree lost contact with the past. 
With this, its appreciation of the service rendered the Church 
and the world by old Andover has been very much dimin- 
ished, when not altogether lost. The achievements of its 
great teachers seem likely to be forgotten. In the case of 
the Professor of Theology especially, it seems possible that 
the memory of the man himself may perish with the theology 
which he taught. If this should occur, certainly not only 
Andover Seminary and Congregationalism, but the whole 
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American religious world, would lose from its roll of great 
men one of the very greatest. | 

This consideration has led to the preparation of the fol- 
lowing biography. But not this alone. For the life of 
Professor Park was rich with instruction of the greatest 
value to every minister of the Gospel, and to every Chris- 
tian. He lived in an age of great men, with many of whom 
he had an intimate acquaintance. Among them all none 
surpassed him in acknowledged greatness. 

He was born in Providence, Rhode Island, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1808, the son of the Rev. Professor Calvin, and 
Abigail Ware, Park. He was baptized with the name of 
EDWARDS, to which in 1827, by permission of the Gen- 
eral Court, he added the name Amasa, which was that 
of a paternal uncle.* 

The Parks were of Puritan, English descent. 


‘“‘ Early in the sixteenth century, about the year 1525, was 
born in England one who received, from inheritance and by 
baptism, the name Edward Parke, who afterward became a 
London merchant, and whose son Henry followed him later 
in that vocation. The son of Henry, and the grandson of 
Edward, named Richard Park, who was born in or about 
the year 1595, came to this country soon after the first Mas- 
sachusetts colony had reached our shores, and settled at 
Newtowne, the name of which was presently changed to 
Cambridge; subsequently removing in 1647 to that part of 
the township which had retained the old name, and which 
has since been known as Newton. His house is reported to 
have stood, till the beginning of this century, within a few 
feet of the present site of the Eliot Church in that delightful 
New England village. Another descendant of Henry the 
merchant, named William Park, came to this country a few 
years later and settled at Roxbury, where he was for many 
years a member of the church and an officer in it; and a 
daughter of his, named Theoda Park, married Samuel Wil- 


1 Autobiographical Fragments. 
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liams, also of Roxbury, and became the mother of the Rev. 
John Williams of Deerfield, who was educated at Harvard 
College by his grandfather, William Park. This fact gave 
occasion to Edwards Park, more than once, playfully to 
say that the Williams family, now so widely distributed in 
the country and so justly distinguished, had never amounted 
to much until one of its members had intermarried with 
the Parks. It was the daughter-in-law of Theoda Park, 
Eunice Mather of Northampton, who, on the way to Can- 
ada, after the destruction of Deerfield by the French and 
Indians, fell exhausted in a stream which she was crossing 
and was killed with the tomahawk—one of the early New 
England tragedies the memory of which has never grown 
dim. 

“At the same time that the Parkes—father, son, and 
grandson—were living in London, another family named 
Ware was living at Wrentham, England, a manor and later 
a village in Suffolk County, near the shore of the German 
Ocean, where still stands an ancient church with a lofty 
beacon tower. The ancestors of this family have been 
traced backward through several generations; and a repre- 
sentative of it, Robert Ware, migrated to this country and 
settled at Wrentham, Massachusetts, about the year 1644. 
The farm which he there acquired and subdued remained in 
possession of his family for two hundred years. From these 
two households, on the father’s side and the mother’s, Ed- 
wards Park was descended. 

“When Richard Park and Robert Ware came to this 
country, James the First had gone, regretted by few, to his 
own place; Charles the First was on the throne, and Straf- 
ford and Laud were his trusted counselors. But the move- 
ments, working toward freedom in the State and an 
enlarged liberty in the Church, were already becoming irre- 
sistible; the long Parliament was in the near future, as were 
the Civil War, the beheading of Strafford and Laud, and 
of Charles himself, the establishment of the Commonwealth, 
the supremacy of Cromwell. Another century and a 
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quarter, so full of vehement contest, aggressive advance, 
prophetic change, is hardly recorded in the annals of his- 
tory. The impression of it will be never outgrown. The 
swirl of its influence is around us today. 

“During all those times of trouble, fear, and anxious 
hope, of disappearing darkness, increasing intelligence, and 
stubborn battle, the Parkes and the Wares had _ been 
steadily on the popular side; resistant toward the forces 
projected upon them out of the past, hospitable to the new 
thoughts and promises presented by the present, looking 
eagerly toward the better time coming, in the Old World, 
probably, but certainly in the New. They were confirmed 
and unwavering Puritans—of the class which carried their 
native kingdom through that tremendous crisis in its affairs; 
of the class distinguished representatives of which here 
planted the colonies which were to become the strong foun- 
dations of illustrious commonwealths. It was Puritan 
blood, on both sides of his descent, which ran in the veins 
of Edwards Park.” 2 


The original settlement of the Parks was, as already seen, 
in Newton. Nathan, the fifth in the line of descent, the 
grandfather of Edwards, lived for a time in Uxbridge and 
then in Northbridge, Massachusetts, and in Northbridge 
Calvin, father of Edwards, was born in September, 1774. 
The Parks soon afterward moved back to Newton. 

Nathan Park was a simple farmer, but he shared the 
New England feeling of the importance of an education. 
He was also a member of a family which had ministerial 
traditions. He came from the Rev. Samuel Man, first 
pastor of the church in Wrentham. The Wares also num- 
bered among them the Rev. Henry Ware, who became 
Hollis Professor of Divinity in Harvard, and his son Henry, 
also a clergyman and Harvard Divinity Professor. It was 
nothing very strange that two of Nathan Park’s sons, 
Thomas and Calvin, graduated from college and became 


% Storrs, D. 19. 
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ministers of the Gospel. For some reason they studied at 
Brown University. This was somewhat strange, for they 
lived in the same township with Harvard, and the Rev. John 
Williams, a relative, had studied there. But, whatever the 
reason for this choice of a college, now not ascertainable, it 
had the result of this family’s casting in their lot now, if 
it had not already done so, with that party in Massachu- 
setts out of which grew the Orthodox Congregationalism of 
the succeeding century. The ultimate outcome of this was 
that Edwards became professor of theology at Andover. 

We are thus plunged at once into the great stream of 
Massachusetts history. This division both in politics and 
religion was of early origin. It arose almost contemporane- 
ously with the very settlement of Boston. The Puritan 
government was strict and exclusive. Thos. Hooker and his 
whole church, dissatisfied with it, left Cambridge in 1636 
for Connecticut, and took special pains to be sure that they 
were beyond the Massachusetts jurisdiction, by abandoning 
their purpose of settling at Springfield for the site of Hart- 
ford. There were various other outbursts of opposition to 
the ruling elements, of which that of Anne Hutchinson, the 
Quakers, the Baptists, Roger Williams, need only a mere 
mention here. Later, questions of theology entered to in- 
tensify and widen the breach. Harvard gradually aban- 
doned the main tenets of Calvinism, and Boston followed 
her leadership. 

In 1768 Dr. Hopkins, then minister in Great Barrington, 
preached a special sermon in Boston against the prevailing 
tendency in that city to abandon the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Jonathan Edwards had also feared the tendency 
to accept “‘ Arminianism ” there. Emmons and others took 
their stand against a rising Unitarianism. Harvard was 
thus under great suspicion as a dangerous institution. But 
Brown was not involved in this controversy; and, although 
Unitarian influences were felt there, and even the president, 
Asa Messer, became a Unitarian, the general influence of 
the college was orthodox, and in Edwards Park’s case Cal- 
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vinistic; and any other position than that of the developing 
“New England ” theology was for him impossible. 

The decision for Brown was not as strange, however, as 
it may seem at the first impression. There was not a very 
great difference in the educational advantages of the two 
colleges. The curriculum was limited to a narrow range, 
in both cases. The subjects taught were few, and but few 
professors were required to teach them. When the rift with 
Harvard had become a chasm, and Amherst was founded to 
take its place in preventing an “illiterate ministry,” the 
new college could do about as well for the student as the 
old. At any rate, Calvin became what seventy-five years 
later would still be called a scholar. 

After graduation he studied theology with Rev. Samuel 
Austin of Worcester, and with another, probably the most 
successful trainer of ministers in New England, the famous 
Nathaniel Emmons of Franklin. About one hundred young 
men studied for longer or shorter periods with this great 
teacher. And, of course, with such instruction, Jonathan 
Edwards became to the young student the first authority 
in both philosophy and theology. In 1804 Calvin Park be- 
came professor of “learned languages” in Brown, and in 
1811, thus shortly after the birth of his son, Edwards, he 
was transferred to the professorship of moral philosophy 
and metaphysics. In 1815 he was ordained a Congrega- 
tional minister. In 1818 Brown made him a Doctor of 
Divinity. Edwards thus grew up in a distinctly literary 
and ministerial atmosphere, and more particularly in a 
philosophical and theological one, in which Edwards and 
Emmons were familiar names. 

There is no special evidence that Calvin Park’s desire for 
an education was the consequence of a tendency toward 
the ministry as his life-work. His later years afford some 
evidence that it may have been so. Puritan boys have 
often made such a choice at a very early date. They have 
written and preached little sermons in the years of child- 
hood. Their story often seems to make their final choice 
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inevitable. Calvin turned to the study of theology, as we 
have seen, as soon as he was out of college, while teaching 
in Worcester. And while not ordained at once, he was 
early in the habit of preaching as opportunity offered, and 
this he continued until, upon resignation of his professor- 
ship in 1825, he became pastor of the church in Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, where he remained fourteen years.* This 
lifelong devotion to the ministry accords best with the idea 
of an early choice of that calling. 

He was an intense man. That was a Puritan characteris- 
tic. The Bible is an intense book; and they read it. They 
had been made intense also by the hard pressure of persecu- 
tion in England. None but intense men could have founded 
the new commonwealth of Massachusetts. But Calvin’s in- 
_tensity was under rigid control. His emotions were strong, 
but not readily revealed. He was exceedingly diffident, and 
hence characteristically silent and reserved. He was friendly 
in personal intercourse, but one gained, it is said, the im- 
pression that he had not fully revealed himself. He re- 
mained in a degree unknown. His appearance and manner 
were dignified, and he had ‘‘ a strong sense of propriety in 
regard to what pertained to his character and station.” * 
As a teacher he would now and then throw in a remark, 
during a recitation, casting a flood of light on some obscure 
point. He was a thinker rather than a great reader, which 
he could not be in those days of few books and scanty 
libraries. But he was, nevertheless, well read in Locke, 
Paley, Reid, Stewart, Edwards, etc. He agreed with Ed- 
wards in theology and philosophy, and that theology was 
God-centered. 

Dr. Storrs adds the following personal recollections: 


“T remember Calvin Park well: a man of dignified pres- 
ence and amiable face, of manners kindly and attractive, 
though habitually reserved; whose somewhat slight treble 


3 Storrs, p. 20. 
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voice was in singular contrast with the general impressive 
amplitude of his person, and who suggested to me, even as 
a child, a peculiar self-restraint, rising almost to shyness, 
in his tone of conversation. Those competent to judge 
honored him, I know, as an excellent scholar, a clear, careful, 
deliberate thinker, an admirable counselor. I remember 
only that his manner in prayer was reverent and impressive, 
and that his sermons, while dealing largely with theological 
tenets in which as a child I failed to feel interest, were 
uniformly closed with practical appeals, remarkably tender, 
earnest, influential. Undoubtedly he was a man of excel- 
lent powers, of excellent taste, and, for his time, of unusual 
cultivation. But I do not believe that the peculiar and 
shining forces which came to noble exhibition in the son 
were principally derived from the father. The genesis of 
them must, I suspect, be traced more largely to the mother; 
yet hers is one of those domestic, silent, vanishing figures 
of which there have been and are so many, whose quiet 
power and subtile energy are shown in their effects, but 
whose only record is on high. All that I particularly know 
of her is that she was tall in person, gentle and dignified 
in manner, was not fond of theological debate, as almost 
every one in her circle was; was a lover of poetry, es- 
pecially of hymns, and was an earnest Christian woman, 
whose practical advice was sought and valued, even by a 
man so strong, enthusiastic, and self-determined as Dr. 
Adoniram Judson.” 


The city of Providence itself was a good place for a boy 
to grow up in. It was then a small country town, without 
the manufactures and trade which have finally made it the 
second city in New England. It was therefore a place of 
wide mutual acquaintance, and much friendliness. Its gen- 
eral atmosphere was greatly influenced by its university 
which was founded and controlled by Baptists. But by the 
provisions of its charter, it had placed on its governing 
boards a definite number of the representatives of other de- 
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nominations, including Congregationalists, and it provided 
that no religious tests should be applied to professors. 
These provisions gave an air of liberality, magnanimity, and 
freedom, to the whole town. It was good to be surrounded 
by such influences. 


“ The effect of his surroundings on the growing boy seems 
to have been what might have been expected. He was not 
physically robust, though of fair health, hardly giving 
promise of a life extending to the nineties. Yet he was a 
cheerful boy, fond of the sports and games of boyhood, a 
leader in them—fond, even, I imagine, of playful mischief. 
At least he has left it on record that one of the severest 
rebukes which he ever received was from an early teacher, 
who said to him: ‘ You don’t do as much mischief, Edwards, 
as the other boys, but you seem to enjoy their mischief more 
than they do.’ Yet with all his cheerfulness was mingled 
a frequent and startling gloom, due partly, no doubt, to his 
physical conditions, but largely, I suspect, to his particular 
religious training. He has said himself that he felt always 
gloomy in view of religion—in his childhood, that is. ‘ He 
very seldom attended to a sermon when he did not weep; 
and in order to avoid weeping he was accustomed to turn 
his attention from the sermon to some foreign topic, if he 
could. . . . The melancholy was caused,’ he added, ‘ by the 
vague sense of sin and the consciousness of being unpre- 
pared for eternity.’ Funerals especially affected him pain- 
fully, though he seems to have felt a strange impulse to at- 
tend them. There was, too, very little in his life of that 
which gives relief, vivacity, incentive, to the life of child- 
hood in present homes of comfort and culture. No novels, 
of course; very likely he was all the better for that and 
none the less happy; no rich magazines, no illustrated books 
of adventure and travel; no picnics, concerts, or gymnastic 
exhibitions; no social assemblies, no holiday excursions. 

“He was in school from almost his earliest years; and 
to the end of his days he thought it a calamity that he had 
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been sent to school so early and had continued in it so long 
—feeling that he should have been benefited for life if he 
had had some years on a farm. But the future Judge and 
Governor, J. H. Clifford, of Massachusetts, and Francis 
Vinton, afterward of Trinity Church, New York, were 
among his schoolmates, and no doubt the element of play 
was not wholly wanting. One of his schoolhouses was near 
the jail, in the courtyard of which, under the laws of those 
days, prisoners were sometimes flogged with the cat-o’-nine 
tails on the bare back. Those familiar with the forms of 
expression not infrequent with Professor Park in his after 
life may perhaps find a certain prophetic intimation of them 
in his complaint to his teacher that these painful scenes 
prevented his reading, with due enjoyment, a book then 
much in vogue in schools, entitled Elegant Extracts. In 
such a drolly sarcastic understatement, the boy was cer- 
tainly father of the man. He read books of history, like. 
Robertson’s History of America; and books of doctrinal or 
practical theology, as Hopkins’ Life of Edwards, the Life 
of David Brainerd, with others of the sort; and he had, 
even in youth, a special taste for Dr. Emmons’ sermons— 
partly, perhaps, in consequence of the fact that he had been 
introduced to that impressive divine when himself but ten 
years old.” ® 


Professor Park’s own account of these early days is as 
follows: 


“IT was born Dec. 29th, 1808, in a three story brick 
house, in George Street, Providence, Rhode Island. I was 
the second son. I had three brothers, Harrison, Greenough, 
and Calvin Emmons, all of whom became clergymen. I 
was early inclined to melancholy. I was early affected to 
tears by the preaching of the Gospel; especially by my 
father’s preaching. My parents were members of the 
Pacific Congregational Church, and I was baptized there 

5 Storrs, pp. 24-26. 
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April 30th, 1809, by Rev. Thomas Williams, since insane. 
I was much affected by his solemn manner, and his somber 
discourses. My father never punished but once, but was 
very strict in his government. My mother was more indul- 
gent, but punished me several times. My parents were not 
very careful with regard to my early society, and I asso- 
ciated with boys of very diverse classes and characters. Nor 
_was I sent to good schools, but to the common town schools, 
where my literary curiosity was but little stimulated. One 
of my schoolmates is now a bishop in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. My health in boyhood was something which 
I never was accustomed to think of, but I presume that it 
was uniform though not vigorous. I read few books but 
read with care. I was at ten years of age somewhat of a 
theologian, and a rigid Calvinist; had a great reverence 
for Dr. Emmons and Dr. Hopkins. The summer of 1820 
I spent at Wrentham, at the Academy. It was a very poor 
school. I was then in my twelfth year. I was not trained 
to any kind of labor, and while at Wrentham, did not, as I 
ought to have done, work on the farm. This want of severe 
muscular exercise, and my deprivation of select society of 
boys and of good schools, were great defects in my educa- 
tion. Perhaps, however, if I had enjoyed the advantages 
of a thorough mental discipline, my health would have 
failed under it; and perhaps this childhood of idleness was 
a necessary appendage to my childhood of physical in- 
action. I cannot say, however, that I was ever otherwise 
than meditative in my cast of mind. I was a great castle- 
builder. If my mother had allowed me to read novels, or 
such poetry as Byron’s, I know not what would have be- 
come of my imagination. But she cultivated the prudential 
traits of my character and repressed the imaginative. 

‘“‘ At school, I often saw directly back of the schoolhouse 
and front of the courthouse, men whipped at the whipping 
post, with a cat o’ nine tails. I also saw one man put in the 
pillory; he seemed to enjoy himself very much. 

“I was always predisposed to gloomy views, and always 
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predicted that I should have a gloomy old age. I always 
wept at church when any one preached in whom I was in- 
terested. I was deeply affected at funerals. I was a decided 
antiquarian. In the summer of 1822 I broke off a corner 
of a newly laid brick, the lowest one of the northeast 
corner of Hope College, then building; I saw the brick laid, 
and determined to break off the corner of it as soon as the 
mason was out of sight. I repaired to the corner in the 
evening, and pounded it off with a stone. My object was 
to provide for a reminiscence when I should be old. I have 
since often visited that corner brick and seen the memento 
of my boyhood. I was then 13% years old.” ® 


The times in which Edwards Park grew up were intensely 
stimulating. The Unitarian movement was culminating. 
The two great colleges had taken sides, Yale against Har- 
vard, “the daughter against her mother.” The Revolu- 
tionary period had been succeeded by the period of 
reconstruction. The Republic had passed through its first, 
critical Administrations. The settlement of the great West 
had begun in Ohio. A new world-consciousness had arisen 
in the churches, and the orthodox party had felt new re- 
sponsibilities. Missions, home and foreign, were being in- 
itiated and organized. Distinct theological schools were 
established, Andover in 1807, the Divinity School in Yale 
in 1822. Unitarianism had finally declared itself in Chan- 
ning’s Baltimore sermon (1819), and the Massachusetts 
Congregationalism was divided into two distinctly hostile 
bodies. Those who adhered to the old theology viewed 
their opponents as traitors to the cause of their own fathers 
—heretics and oppressors—while the Unitarians viewed the 
“ orthodox ” as narrow, unprogressive, irrational, and vin- 
dictive. The orthodox established new churches to take the 
place of the old which had gone away from the old faith, 
perfected new organizations, encouraged revivals, founded 
colleges, plunged into controversy, and everywhere mani- 
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fested a new and exuberant vitality. The Unitarians mani- 
fested little capacity for self-extension, retired within their 
own boundaries, and although cultivating a quiet and often 
very beautiful Christian piety, largely unperceived by their 
opponents, affected but little the advancing life of the 
country. If the opening years of the twentieth century have 
been years of confusion and controversy, the opening years 
of the nineteenth were full of equal turmoil and strife. 
Brown University stood, as a whole, and the most influen- 
tial circles about Edwards Park stood unwaveringly, on the 
orthodox side. But in the heat of the conflict, no one could 
take that side without having all the great elements of the 
controversy distinctly before him, and without a certain 
intensity and profundity of decision. Edwards was likely 
to grow up orthodox after the pattern of Jonathan Edwards 
and Hopkins, and while devoted to constructive thought 
and the practical constructive interests of his time, not 
without the capacity of keen and decisive controversy. The 
fires of the age brought forth Damascus blades. 

No one who has not lived in the New England of that 
day can give an adequate account of the religious, and es- 
pecially of the theological atmosphere of this home and 
college. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has drawn the picture 
of that life with great force in several of her books, tinged 
somewhat by her strong reaction from it. Dr. Storrs, as 
child and youth, lived in it. Writing of these beginnings of 
Edwards’ life he says: 


“‘ He was born, of course, into scholarly surroundings, and 
into as intense a theological atmosphere as probably ever 
was encountered in this world; where the subjects of God’s 
sovereignty, of His decrees, and of the way of harmonizing 
with these the obligation of man, were the supreme, almost 
the sole, topics of reflection and talk. I know the atmos- 
phere, not from description but from experience; for, more 
or less, at a later time I lived in it myself, though already 
in my boyhood, it was being so stirred by reform activities, 
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by great missionary plans for preaching the Gospel at home 
and abroad, and by the profounder controversy emerging 
concerning the person and work of Christ, that it was not 
so vigorous, enwrapping, oppressive, as it had been earlier. 
But even then there was little that was lucent or prismatic 
in the keen air of the prevailing theological thought. Re- 
demption was hardly on a level with Law, in man’s inter- 
pretation of the Biblical scheme. God was dwelt upon, in 
His eternal majesty, holiness, authority, more distinctly than 
Christ, in His equal holiness and equal authority, but also 
in the tenderness of His sympathy, the mystery of His self- 
sacrifice, the exquisite charm and loveliness of His life, the 
living magic which inheres in His words, the glorious tri- 
umph of His resurrection, with the consummating mission 
of the Comforter promised and fulfilled through Him. Cer- 
tainly the Decalogue appeared more impressive to our 
young minds than did the Beatitudes. Old Testament 
prophets threw a shadow over us, which the Sermon on the 
Mount did not wholly illuminate. The seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans was more dwelt upon than the 
eighth; and Paul’s great epistles oftener furnished the 
themes of discourse than did the evangelical narratives, with 
all their gentle vividness of detail, their profound annuncia- 
tions, their immortal pathos. There was, of course, no ob- 
servance of any anniversaries, crowned and glowing in the 
recalling of Christian facts. Even the Lord’s Supper ap- 
peared to a child, sitting outside the circle of communi- 
cants, rather indicative of Judgment to come, with the 
terrible separations there to be expected, than representa- 
tive of heavenly gates opened to men by the Divine Sacrifice. 
Religion was rightly esteemed a yoke, but by no means a 
yoke made light and lifting through the faith which took 
it up. Theological propositions resounded from the pulpit, 
and filled the churches with their prolonged echoes. Chil- 
dren were expected to read diligently, if they could not 
understand, Edwards on the Affections and Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress of Religion; and their young minds were 
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perplexed with the mysteries, which the older could not 
solve, of how they could be appropriately required to do 
things which it might not be in God’s purpose that they 
should do; how, with sin like a virus in the soul, vitiating 
its life, they could properly be summoned to make holy 
choices and to exercise and cherish devout affections.” 7 


Yet this somewhat depressing account of the early influ- 
ences about the boys of Edwards’ generation does not tell 
the whole story. He was brought up in a Puritan home; 
and ‘‘ home,”’ says John Richard Green,® “as we conceive 
it now, was the creation of the Puritan. Wife and child 
rose from mere dependents on the will of husband and 
father, as husband and father saw in them saints like him- 
self, souls hallowed by the touch of a divine spirit, and 
called with a divine calling like his own. The sense of 
spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness and refinement 
to the common family affections.”” Many a man still sur- 
viving remembers with reverence and great love a silent 
man, of whom in early childhood he stood in great awe, 
whose rule was strict, but who watched over his son, felt in 
him a pride to which he did not deem it right to give any 
outward expression, who nevertheless saw to it that the son 
never gave indication of high ambition or serious purpose 
that did not meet at once with such recognition as it was 
possible to give. And about the tender care of the mother, 
who never told him of her great love, but who would have 
died for him, and nurtured him with prayer and the Scrip- 
tures, and brought him to the sacred influences of the 
Church, he thought little then; but her going broke his 
heart. Even the keeping of the Sabbath, of whose dull re- 
pression so much is said in these days, was a time of quiet 
and rest, and the reading of good and interesting books. 
Memory is full of these tender things. There is no reason 


7 Storrs, p. 21 f. 
8 History of the English People, Book VII. i. 
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to believe that the home of Edwards Park lacked any of 
them. 

As has been the case with many others, there is a tra- 
ditional Park as well as an historical. Among the earliest 
incidents related in these veracious traditions, one pertains 
to his fifth year. This enterprising child, it is said, went 
out one day on a tour of general observation in the neigh- 
borhood of his home. He was soon missed and anxiously 
sought. Finally the town crier was called in to advertise 
the loss of the child. He came by chance to where Ed- 
wards had already arrived, and rang his bell and told his 
tale. Edwards was quite interested in the description of 
himself. It was quite amusing to hear the town crier go 
on to proclaim the fact that nobody could find him, when 
he was standing unrecognized only a few feet distant. It 
was so amusing that he followed the crier for a time to hear 
the story repeated. He did not wish to interfere in the 
performance of this public duty, by anything so disconcert- 
ing as the disclosure of his own identity. So he kept silence 
till it occurred to him that he ought not to give his parents 
any further anxiety, and then went home. The story is 
undoubtedly apocryphal, but it suggests the kind of mis- 
chief in which the man later delighted, of which other, and 
genuine examples will appear in the progress of our tale. 


II 
COLLEGE DAYS 


1822-1826 


HE early schools and studies of Edwards Park were 
not looked upon by the mature man with much sat- 
isfaction. But his father was watching over his 
education with great care, to secure as good results as 
possible. Edwards wished to begin Latin at some time in 
his ninth year, but his father put him off for a time. Finally 
on March 1, 1818, when Edwards was a little more than 
nine years old, he gave him a Latin grammar and permitted 
him to begin. It was a great day for the boy. Forty-five 
years later, in Germany, he recalled the day and its well- 
remembered particulars with feelings of pleasure. 

The requirements for admission to Brown University in 
those days were not large. They embraced Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, the Aineid, Latin composition, the Greek Testament, 
and Arithmetic. The amounts required to be read were 
not specified, but must have been respectable, because after 
a review of these authors, the freshman class got into Cicero’s 
De Amicitia and De Senectute, and began Sallust, in their 
first term, and into classical Greek (Xenophon’s Cyropedia) 
the second. By the time Edwards was thirteen years and 
nine months old-(in the Fall of 1822), he was ready for 
college. 

Professor Park wrote himself about this: 


“IT entered college when I was thirteen years and nine 
months old. My classmates were many of them dissipated. 
I roomed at my father’s house; was a close student; took 
no exercise; enjoyed good health, as I thought. My col- 
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lege course was not a very liberal one. I wish to review 
my University studies at this late day. I was graduated in 
September 1826, when I was seventeen years and eight 
months old.” ? 


There remains a short composition of the boy’s, dated 
about a year earlier than his entering college. The subject 
is “‘ The Study of Latin.” There is a trace in it of that 
copious and orotund vocabulary which later reappears in 
college exercises, and formed the basis of the richness of 
the style of the mature man: “ employed the talents and 
exercised the reason.”’ Latin is said to be a ‘‘ very pleasing 
study.”’ But the most interesting thing about it, certainly 
to one who has had occasion to read much of Professor 
Park’s late MS., is its clear and beautiful penmanship. 
This became finally almost, sometimes entirely, illegible. 
The letters b, 1, and t came to have nothing to distinguish 
them from one another. The same was true of c, e, i, v, 
and r, and of o, a, u, and n. This illegibility begins to 
appear before he left college, and by the time of his An- 
dover professorship became characteristic. Still it was al- 
ways the result of haste, for in the year 1837, he wrote a 
long account of his visits to the U. S. Senate in a very 
small hand not only legible but beautiful. And in later 
years, when he took pains, his writing was perfectly legible, 
except so far as ‘‘ writer’s cramp ”’ disabled him. 

The time drew rapidly on when this precocious lad should 
be entered at the college. He had often spent his vacations 
at his grandfather Ware’s home in Wrentham. He re- 
membered these visits in later years with pleasure, and 
recalled when in German Hannover, how he had been shown 
the original deed of his grandfather’s farm, made out in 
the reign of that Hannoverian English King, George I. It 
is not surprising therefore that he was sent to Wrentham, 
to ‘a very poor school,’ ? to complete his fitting for col- 
lege. He entered Brown when less than fourteen years old. 


1 Autobiog. Frag. 2 Autobiog. Frag. 
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The college had inevitably been a dominant element in 
all his life. It had attracted his attention as soon as he 
became capable of noticing the world about him. He heard 
about it constantly in the family circle. The family life, in 
consequence of his father’s official connection with it, cen- 
tered upon it. The form of its president, Dr. Messer, active, 
dignified, and kindly, became familiar to him, and impressed 
him greatly. It was a matter of course that he should look 
forward to college study, and to some sort of a literary life, 
as his privilege and his personal choice. 

Edwards was a very young boy to enter college. And 
yet his entrance at college when less than fourteen years 
old was not so premature as it must seem in these later 
days. It was not an unheard-of thing. Dr. A. P. Peabody 
passed the examinations for entrance at Harvard College 
when only twelve, and graduated in 1826, at the age of 
fifteen. Cotton Mather also graduated at fifteen. The 
studies of the colleges were such and so conducted that they 
could well be mastered in adolescent years. In the college 
days of the present writer, there were many freshmen only 
sixteen. Harvard and Columbia have both had in this 
twentieth century prodigies of thirteen years in the fresh- 
man class. And there is every evidence that Edwards Park 
was precocious, if not a prodigy. Against whatever dangers 
might have attended so early an entrance in an institution 
so liberal as Brown, the strong family influence of home 
furnished a sufficient protection. 

His attitude toward his classmates in his first associa- 
tions with them was naturally tinged with fear. They were 
all older than he, and some of them young men. His natural 
bashfulness added to his difficulties, and in his earliest reci- 
tations he “ trembled like a leaf.” But the newness and 
embarrassments of the situation soon wore off. The student 
societies helped by promoting acquaintance, and he soon 
felt at home. He began to take part in debates, and, al- 
though the first surviving MSS. are such as might be ex- 
pected from so young a boy, he soon struck into his pace. 
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His gift of humor also appears; for he closes a debate on 
the relative beauty of nature and art by asking: ‘“‘ Which 
would you go the furtherest to hear, a boy squeal like a pig, 
or a pig squeal? ‘The pig’s squealing is the work of nature, 
but the boy’s squealing like a pig is the work of ART.” 
A month later he had an oration on War. It was carefully 
prepared, for we have the first draft as well as a fair copy. 
The former has amusing intimations of the future literary 
habits of the man in the change of penmanship, cancella- 
tion and improvement, and an insertion which is managed 
by writing it on a narrow slip, and pinning this in place 
with the pin which, at the same time, fastened the two 
sheets together. The fair copy reveals the exultant spirits 
and the boyishness of the author, for on the flyleaf he writes 
his name twice as ‘“‘ Edwards Park, D.D., LL.D.,” and in- 
forms us that he has been elected vice-president of the 
Juvenile Literary Society, before which he had delivered the 
oration “‘ at the astonishing age of thirteen years.” The 
contents were drawn, as was inevitable, from various books, 
the description of the burning of Jerusalem enlarged by his 
imagination above the plain story of Josephus. But the 
sweep of the sentences, and the great use of descriptive ad- 
jectives, and unusual words and phrases, exhibit his love 
for such things and prefigure the great preacher. 

The curriculum of Brown University during these years, 
as described in the catalogue of October, 1822, comprised 
the classics, was weak in mathematics, included English, ex- 
tending it into rhetoric, embraced logic, ethics and meta- 
physics (Scotch school), natural theology and evidences of 
Christianity, and had about as much natural science as the 
times were ripe for. It was certainly not overloaded with 
the classics, since they do not appear, except for a final 
review, after sophomore year. The course in Greek was 
very meager, no Plato, no tragedy. No modern languages 
were taught. But in the sense of the words given by the 
standard and immemorial English educational institutions, 
a Brown graduate of that day was well educated and quite 
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prepared to meet his fellows in the competitions of life as 
their equal. Edwards certainly got Latin well, was prepared 
for theological study in Greek, and well trained in English, 
rhetoric, and philosophy. His reading outside the pre- 
scribed work strengthened the philosophical studies, enlarged 
the scientific, dipped into English literature, and anticipated 
theology. 

Edwards also had in his college course an element of 
preparation for active life, as well as an opportunity of 
testing his natural capacities and professional tendencies, in 
teaching schools in the college vacations. He writes: 


“In the winter of ’24—’25 I taught school in Attleborough, 
Reed neighborhood. My sixteenth birthday occurred while 
I was teaching. I had about thirty scholars, and sixteen 
dollars per month. I was very strict in my school, and gave 
good satisfaction to the friends of order. I shall never for- 
get old Ery Reed who sustained my preservation of order 
in opposition to the loose ones in my district. I was then 
in my junior year at college. In my senior year I taught 
a school at Raynham, north part of the town, where my 
father had taught before me. Old Ery Shaw was here my 
best friend. I had about ninety scholars, some of them 
very tumultuous and unruly, but I governed the school quite 
strictly, although not very easily to myself. My seventeenth 
birthday occurred while I was teaching this school.” ? 


Edwards Park had the one essential and always effective 
prerequisite in the teacher for the maintenance of good dis- 
cipline, whether in school, college, or university—strong per- 
sonal character. 

Back in college, English exercises in composition, which 
began in sophomore year and continued throughout the 
course, demanded Edwards’ attention. A considerable num- 
ber of these have come down to us.* By junior year they 
began to show the maturity of a young man. The subjects 
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demanded thought: “‘ The Emotion of Sublimity,” “ Abuse 
of Talent,” “ The African,’ ‘The Road to Literary Emi- 
nence,” ‘‘ Does reason teach that God is the Author of Moral 
Evil? ” The arguments presented are not very profound or 
the best that can be adduced; but the style attracts the 
attention. On the sublime he writes: 


“But, although philosophers alone have written about 
this emotion, they are far from being the only men who 
have felt it. The untutored peasant, when he has seen the 
autumnal tempest collecting between the hills, and, as it 
advances, enveloping in misty obscurity village and hamlet, 
forest and meadow, has tasted the sublime in all its reality; 
and whilst the thunder has rolled and the lightning flashed 
around him, has exulted in the view of nature moving forth 
in her majesty. The untaught sailor boy, listless by heark- 
ening to the idle ripple of the midnight wave, when on a 
sudden he has [looked] upon the unfathomable abyss be- 
neath him and the wide waste of waters around him and the 
infinite expanse above him, has enjoyed to the full the emo- 
tion of sublimity, whilst his innermost soul has trembled at 
the vastness of his own conceptions.” 


A much more serious test of his literary powers was given 
by the oration on “ Theoretic Errors of Eminent Philoso- 
phers,” delivered on April 21, 1825. Professor Park him- 
self endorsed upon it in 1858 the note: “ At the time of 
writing this composition I was sixteen years, three months, 
and twenty-two days old. I have made no improvement 
since.” After speaking of the superstitions of the ignorant, 
and the presentation of their own imaginations by the 
earliest philosophers as truth, Edwards goes on to say: 


‘“‘ While the opinions of the Stagyrite continued the creed 
of the learned, while alchymy and the dialectics of the 
schools were in vogue, philosophy was but a heap of learned 
nonsense. 
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‘Reason’s feeble light 
Shot a pale glimmer through the gloom of night. 
While passions, error, phantoms of the brain, 
And vain opinions, filled the dark domain’ 


Soon, however, the authority of the schoolmen was broken, 
and learning closed her long and tedious warfare with com- 
mon sense. By Descartes, Locke, Bacon, and Reid philoso- 
phy has been purified; and gratuitous supposition sup- 
planted by rational science. Still the ‘ Eternal Series,’ the 
‘Casual existence of matter,’ the fatal necessity of human 
actions, and the materialism of the human soul, bear wit- 
ness that errors too palpable for the assent of ordinary 
minds and honest reason have been avowed, and under the 
garb of sophistry, defended by philosophers of modern days. 
When contemplating the wild reveries of Bumet [sic] and 
of Buffon, and the chimeras which less eminent theorists 
have sanctioned, we blush at the credulity of the human 
mind and the tame submission of reason to the dominion 
of the passions. While man treads on the ground beneath 
him, while with silent admiration he gazes on the countless 
stars which deck the midnight horizon; while he is dazzled 
by the splendor and scorched by the heat of the sun, he 
is told by a paragon of genius that in reality there zs no 
earth on which he walks; those stars which seem to move 
through ether in solemn grandeur, and that sun which seems 
to gild the day, have no existence. Nor has matter alone 
been annihilated by modern philosophy: the existence of 
mind is also declared to be impossible and to be but a 
‘relick of human superstition. Though a belief in the exist- 
ence of some great first Cause is coincident with the prin- 
ciples of human nature and strongly riveted in the human 
mind, yet the genius of Hume has unfolded that, abstracted 
from our conceptions, there zs no God who rules creation, 
there are no spirits round His throne; and the boasted minds 
of men have but an imaginary existence. Situated, then, 
without a world to dwell on, without a Protector in the 
heavens, and ourselves without existence, well might another 
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Young exclaim in view of another scene, ‘ Lorenzo, where 
are we now?’” 


A few of the compositions written in the ordinary routine 
of senior year are preserved, of which one, ‘‘ A Few Desul- 
tory Observations on Night,” forecasts the poetic train of 
thought and expression to be remarked in the productions 
of later years: 


‘When earth is shrouded in her black mantle, and the 
silvery moon lengthens a dark shadow from every tree, he 
walks abroad, and in deep contemplation receives the fullest 
enjoyment. Casting his eyes to the spangled arch above 
him, he beholds unnumbered twinkling stars; but instead 
of viewing them as so many dots on the azure firmament 
and of being charmed with the exquisite finery of nature’s 
works, he fancies them to be suns of other systems, suns 
which dispense light and heat to animated nature on other 
worlds, and suns which, with their splendid retinue, sail 
silently and grandly with other systems round one general 
and one invisible center.” 


Settled in Hope College in sophomore year, Edwards be- 
gan to enjoy dormitory life, one of the chief privileges of 
the old days, now enlarged and increased in the “‘ Houses ” 
and “‘ Colleges” of Harvard and Yale. It is not merely the 
casual meetings of fellow students or the small talk of idle 
hours, incomparable as these are, that constitute the full 
value of dormitory life. It is the stimulating exchange of 
thought, the contribution to each other of the very best and 
greatest that has come to their eager minds, in favored 
hours over the glowing fire in the quiet of night, or in the 
clash of strenuous argument in earnest discussion or ani- 
mated dispute, that distinguishes and crowns this common 
life. 

Dr. Storrs has handed down to us the story of one such 
discussion in Edwards’ life: 
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“When his classmate and friend, George Burgess, had 
been in college, ke had been strongly inclined to the Uni- 
tarian opinions. He had also had a marked and sensitive 
poetical temperament. Professor Park always remembered 
that after a prolonged discussion on the subject of the 
Trinity, in which Burgess had failed to accept any argu- 
ment on behalf of the doctrine, and had replied to each with 
all the force at his command, he had turned, just as he was 
leaving the room, and said, ‘ There is one thing to be said 
in favor of the doctrine; it 7s poetical! ’ Undoubtedly, his 
classmate afterward thought, and there is in it no inherent 
impossibility, that the appeal of that stupendous mystery 
to the devout and sensitive imagination, as well as to the 
earnest, outreaching heart, had had more to do with the 
final acceptance of it by his friend than all the logic which 
he himself had been able to use or than the careful array 
of texts with which he had sought to arm his logic.” ° 


The Burgess family, who lived in Providence, attended 
the First Congregational Church, while the Parks attended 
the Pacific Church. Under the lead of the Rev. Henry Edes, 
who came to the pastorate in 1805, the year of the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Henry Ware, a Unitarian, to the Hollis 
professorship of Divinity in Harvard, the First Church be- 
came Unitarian, and avowedly so in 1814.° The Burgess 
family still attended this church for a time, but becoming 
dissatisfied with Unitarianism, left and became Episco- 
palians; and George, after considerable inquiry, was con- 
firmed in that church and became the popular and highly 
successful rector’ of the Episcopal church in Hartford, 
whence he was called to be the first Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Maine. 

Our attention is thus drawn to the relation of Brown 
University to Unitarianism. The current which set in that 
direction rather strongly, and led quite a number of stu- 

5 Storrs, p. 28. 


6 Original letter in Brown Univ. Library. See also Bronson’s His- 
tory of Brown University, pp. 155-205. 
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dents to take their professional studies in the Harvard 
Divinity School, did not prevail at Brown, but it did carry 
away President Messer, and led finally to his resignation. 
In a long letter of resignation written to present to the trus- 
tees (though not sent), he says of himself: “I cannot allow 
that there are more Gods than one, or deny that Jesus 
' Christ is the Son of God. For surely he who holds that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit are each God and equal to each 
other, allows the former; and he who holds that Jesus Christ 
is God Himself, denies the latter.” ” 

Edwards Park’s own impression of President Messer’s the- 
ological views is expressed in a letter of the year 1888,° in 
which he wrote: 


“When I was in college he read on Sabbath afternoons a 
course of brief lectures on ‘ Substitution.’ I was in: my 
fifteenth year; and the lectures appeared very mysterious to 
me. They did not seem to be orthodox; and yet I could 
not locate the heresy, if there were any. I always thought 
that he hated orthodoxy and hated the orthodox. Still, he 
was very desirous of having the college appear to be ortho- 
dox. He often said that heterodoxy will upset ‘ our apple- 
cart.’ It is rather singular that a man so shrewd as he 
should make so many blunders. His letter to the Corpora- 
tion, resigning his Presidential office, was a truly remarkable 
document.” 


The impressions of other students were of the same char- 
acter. Their dissatisfaction became so great that, near the 
close of the senior year, 1826, Edwards’ classmates 


“One day resolved not to go into recitation. The presi- 
dent’s theological position had compelled the withdrawal of 
confidence from him. He was regarded as insincere, and 
was very unpopular. Though professedly a Baptist, he was 


7 Private letter from Rev. A. H. Bradford, Providence. 
8 Also in Brown Univ. Library. 
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in heart a Unitarian, between ‘ the incensed points of two 
mighty opposites.’ Edwards was a boy of spirit, and not 
wishing to recite alone, stayed away with his classmates. 
The president, strangely and without any ground, charged 
the whole of the blame on him. His father, having re- 
signed his chair, let the president have his own way. Dr. 
Messer made the young man sign the confession that all the 
class signed, and also presented a second that was for him 
alone to sign. He refused at first, having no retraction to 
make. His father inquired of him one day if he were going 
to sign the second confession, and receiving an evasive an- 
swer as he supposed, replied, ‘ You must bend or break.’ 
The son knew what that meant and so signed it, but he 
always felt that he ought not to have done so, nor would it, 
in his estimation, then have done him any harm to have 
been expelled. Public opinion would have been on his side. 
‘TI do not think it right,’ he said afterward, speaking of this 
event, ‘to break down the spirit of a young man.’ 

“ Kingsbury and he were rivals for the valedictory. The 
night before the appointments were given out, young Park 
called on him and told him that he did not intend to accept 
of any one of these. This pleased him, as he thought he 
should now surely get the valedictory. Park went to the 
president and told him that he did not wish for any part at 
commencement, and should not accept of any. | What rea- 
son he had for such a decision is uncertain, but from an 
account given to the writer by Park himself, it is inferred 
that it was some action by his classmates of which he did 
not approve. It is pretty clear that some of them had led 
the president to regard Park as the ringleader in the ‘ re- 
bellion.’| Messer tried to persuade him to accept, and said 
the honors were all given out, and that he had the valedic- 
tory; but he persisted in declining it. A faculty meet- 
ing was then called, and to the surprise of Kingsbury, he 
had the salutatory, and Burgess, the valedictory. The latter 
refused his appointment; about half the class would not 
fill their parts, and commencement was nearly broken up. 
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“The president persuaded a few to speak. He wrote to 
Park’s father that an appointment had been offered him 
worthy of his scholarship; that, by refusing it, he had be- 
come the means of breaking up commencement; and he 
wished his former colleague to use his influence with the 
son to take a different course. The father read the letter to 
Edwards, and then put it in his drawer without saying a 
word. An intimate friend of his, Dr. Ide, said that the 
father would not have had his son do differently for his 
right hand. The parent at last admired the spirit of his 
boy and the justice of his act. That rebellion broke up 
Messer’s dynasty.” ® 


This unfortunate occurrence had remarkable results for 
both the principal actors. It led, on the one hand, to 
President Messer’s resignation in September 1826; and, on 
the other hand, to a very decided and almost if not quite 
unique action on the part of Park. He absented himself 
from the commencement. The resignation of the president 
was followed by the election of Francis Wayland as his 
successor. 

Edwards’ decisive action in refusing to appear at com- 
mencement seems, however, to have been visited with no 
punishment by the college authorities. He was given his 
degree. The college highly honored him in later years by 
electing him fellow. And it does not appear that his rela- 
tions to his classmates afterward were especially disturbed, 
if disturbed at all. He could forgive injuries; and if there 
were any, what were they but the thoughtless acts of mere 
boys? Even if they had a spice of malice and untruthful- 
ness, time and the experience of life would develop better 
traits. Nor did he cherish any animosity toward Presi- 
dent Messer. In later years he said: 


“T have seldom known a veteran in the government of 
a College who was so strict a disciplinarian, so clear-headed 


® Pupils, p. 13 f. 
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a diplomatist, and at the same time so apt in uttering 
kindly words to the boys whom he met in the street, so 
ready with a cheering proverb or a sprightly turn with the 
careworn and downhearted.” *° 


What sort of an estimate are we, then, to make of the 
natural traits and character of this young man of eighteen, 
Edwards A. Park, graduate of Brown, just about to go out 
into the world of active life? It is too early in his career 
to forecast his whole future, but to this simple question we 
may give a relatively complete answer. Certain things seem 
already sufficiently evident. 

He was a very sensitive man, quick to feel the agreeable 
and the disagreeable. His emotive nature shared in this 
sensitiveness, he had deep affections, and could have pro- 
found repugnances; and he had by this time a _ well- 
developed habit of concealing his feelings. He was reticent, 
especially in matters of personal concern. He inherited a 
“sense of propriety in regard to what pertained to his 
character and station,” he loved study, and had already at- 
tained high scholarship, and had industrious habits. He 
was profoundly religious; but he had not come to the con- 
sciousness of his own spiritual condition by the exercise of 
his soul in the decisive act of self-surrender to God. He 
added to remarkable gifts of intellect and to exceptional 
maturity of mind, rich gifts of imagination, and a facility 
in speech and writing, with a literary style, rarely to be 
found in cultivated authors. And he was evidently to be 
one of those great men who are now and then given to the 
world for the performance of some great work. 


10 Bronson, History, p. 197. 
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1826-1831 


ARK was now graduated from college, and must 
face a larger world. He looked forward to further 
education, but he paused a while before under- 


taking it. His mind was not yet clear regarding what he 
wished to study. 


“‘ After his graduation he taught a select school at Wey- 
mouth Landing for six months, with great enthusiasm; and 
there it was that his purpose was formed of entering the 
ministry. He had always had great reverence for ministers, 
especially for Dr. Emmons, whom he had seen as a boy, 
and for President Edwards, for whom he had been named. 
He mentioned, long afterward, having once been alone in 
a church on an errand for his father, when he tremblingly 
climbed the pulpit stairs and entered the pulpit, being al- 
most terrified as he stood there by the dignity and sanctity 
of the place; and what a relief it had been to his over- 
strained nerves to discover on a corner of the floor a quid 
of tobacco! ‘ That,’ he said, ‘ was the first intimation that 
I ever had had that a minister was not perfectly holy.’ He 
had long been interested in religious work of a general sort, 
and in particular in theological discussions; and at Wey- 
mouth he gave his most serious attention to the question of 
his future vocation in life. It was a most characteristic 
process through which he reached his final conclusion. Any- 
thing more completely characteristic than the process 
through which his mind passed in deciding to become a 
minister of the Gospel it would be difficult to conceive. He 
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did not feel sure that he could account himself a Christian 
disciple; and, as a matter of fact, he did not apply for com- 
munion in the church till |the middle of his junior year at 
the Seminary, in 1828, when he was received into the church 
in the Theological Seminary. He remained in the member- 
ship of this church throughout his life, although erroneously 
regarded for a time as a member of the Braintree church *]. 

“He could not remember the time when he had not been 
interested in the subject of religion and in the progress of 
evangelical views, especially in Foreign Missionary work, 
as then prospering, for example, upon the Sandwich Islands. 
He could hardly remember the time, since his early college 
days, when it had not been to him a gladness to defend and 
maintain orthodox doctrines and to magnify the importance 
and the Scriptural authority of revivals of religion. One 
great difficulty which he felt in at length confessing himself 
a Christian, arose from the fact that no sharp point of 
crisis had appeared in his feeling or thought. He was in- 
terested in the truth, but he always had been. He was 
interested in evangelizing work, and especially in revivals, 
but he always had been. He did not find a sudden ‘ new 
song’ put into his lips. He was not conscious of having 
passed out of previous darkness into any marvelous light. 
To the question of a friend, how he looked upon his own 
character, his answer was characteristic: that it seemed to 
him like a cellar which had never been cleaned out, and 
was full of all sorts of rubbish; indeed, was so crowded with 
this rubbish that when part of it was removed more was 
always found béneath, so that to try to improve the cellar 
was very discouraging. But he had no blinding, overwhelm- 
ing sense of sin, beating him to earth till a voice said, ‘ Arise, 
and stand upon thy feet, for I have made thee a minister 
and a witness of these things which thou hast seen, and of 
those things in the which I will appear unto thee.’ His 
Spiritual life had certainly not come to crowning exhibition 
with the sudden splendor of the night-blooming cereus. He 
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had looked for something which had not appeared. For a 
time it seemed as if his early inclination to the legal pro- 
fession might return with controlling power in the absence 
of such surprising, as Dr. Bushnell used to say, ‘ ictic’ im- 
pressions; and his mind remained somber in the want of 
such vivid experience. 

“ But the train of thought which led him to the purpose 
that was afterward to govern and dignify his life was thus 
expressed by him, many years later: ‘I am not fit to be a 
minister; but, on the same principle, I am not fit to be a 
lawyer; and, on the same, I am not fit to be a physician.’ 
So he went through the vocations of life, and found him- 
self shut up to the proclamation of the Faith. He did not 
feel more interest in the Church, in its ministers, in re- 
ligious reading or religious work, than he seemed to himself 
always to have felt. It had been sincere and earnest be- 
fore; it was not now more sensibly acute. But, as he said 
himself, ‘ If I could not preach honestly, I could not do any- 
thing honestly. If I could do anything honestly, I could 
preach honestly.’ So he went to work to put himself 
through an examination on doctrines, which he never sur- 
passed in the examinations through which his pupils were 
afterward conducted. His question was, whether he loved 
the doctrines of the Bible, especially those which are com- 
monly disliked and opposed by men, concerning God’s char- 
acter and sovereignty, His decrees of election, His attitude 
toward sin. After putting himself to the severest tests of 
which he could think, he came to the steady and strong 
conviction that he did not only believe these doctrines, but 
love them, even those which are accounted the severest of 
all. Then the way seemed open to him to preach what he 
believed and honored. He began to offer public prayer in 
his school, as he had not done before, and to take part in 
family devotions in the house where he lodged. He began 
to converse with his pupils on the subject of personal re- 
ligion, and to feel a fresh animation of spirit in connection 
with the revivals around him, and with his own efforts to 
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lead men to personal submission to God. It was not a 
sudden reversing of the helm, but the flexion of it by an 
unseen hand in a different direction; a gradual dawn, which 
showed the clear day not far off. 

“‘ After his school at Weymouth had closed, he spent a 
year at his father’s house, studying theology, and being spe- 
cially interested in Dr. Samuel Clarke’s asserted demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God. [Of that year with 
his father he remarks in the Autobiographical Fragments, ‘I 
learned more of theology than ever anywhere else.’| He 
studied also, with interest and care, the Unitarian con- 
troversy, then in wide and vigorous progress; and he wrote 
his first theological article on this controversy for the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims—an article which was the firstfruits of 
what afterward showed itself a plentiful harvest. In 1828 
he entered Andover Seminary, though at the time in health 
so feeble that his friends thought him hardly likely to live 
more than two months, at most, in the place which knew 
him for seventy-two years.” ” 


The article in the Spirit of the Pilgrims ® exhibits Park’s 
skill in presenting his views and his exceptional maturity of 
mind. These traits appear on the title page of the pamphlet 
in two quotations from Unitarians, one from Jared Sparks, 
“ An irreligious practice can never be the consequence of a 
right faith,” and the other from Dr. Channing, “A re- 
ligious system can carry no more authentic mark of divine 
original than its obvious, direct, and peculiar tendency to 
form an elevated character.”’ Sparks was later president of 
Harvard College, and Dr. Channing was the confessed leader 
of the Unitarians. Park procured in this way the prelim- 
inary endorsement of the Unitarians for the course of argu- 
ment he intended to adopt. That argument was one drawn 
from the effects upon the religious character of the two 

2 Storrs, p. 27 ff. 

3 Reprinted as a pamphlet by Peirce and Williams, Boston, 1828, 


with the title, ‘““ Which Society shall you join, Liberal or Orthodox? 
A Letter to a Friend.” 
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systems. He does not take sides, but urges on his “ friend ” 
a comprehensive examination and personal decision of the 
question proposed. A paragraph at the close summarizes 
the whole essay: 


“Sir, you do not know what my decision is, for I have 
not expressed it in this letter, nor in any other communica- 
tion. What, Sir, as you read these pages, do you infer is 
my secret decision? If I had examined your town and 
should now give my decision, in whose favor do you think 
it would be? To which denomination do you suppose I 
should give the preference? If you think that, in my es- 
timation, the Unitarians and Universalists are the more 
prayerful and self-denying and pure; and the Orthodox the 
more haughty and frivolous and irreligious; the reason is 
that, at first glance over the denominations, you see in the 
Liberal more piety than in the Orthodox, and presume that 
I see the same. If you decide that my opinion is in favor 
of the Evangelical, the reason is that the superior piety of 
the Orthodox is (so far as you have discovered) too obvious 
to be mistaken; as the superior brightness of the sun is too 
apparent to be denied. And you have no reason to doubt 
to which I give the preference, more than to doubt to which 
of the heavenly bodies I ascribe the superior brilliancy. 
For one of the denominations has exhibited to you a spirit 
so far accordant with the spirit of the Gospel as to compel 
you to answer my questions in its favor; and one of the 
denominations has exhibited a spirit so discordant with the 
spirit of the Gospel as to compel you to answer my ques- 
tions against it. It will require considerable reasoning and 
sophistry to induce you to hesitate in deciding against it. 
Which denomination then is it, which is deficient in duty 
and inferior in piety? ” 


Those “ seventy-two” years, their early enthusiasm, their 
brilliant teaching, their extraordinary personal fame, their 
later trials, and their calamitous and tragic outcome, were 
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largely determined by the character of Andover Seminary 
itself. It would be called today a perverse, irrational, and 
incurably static institution, incapable of learning anything, 
and certain to be ultimately altogether out of touch with 
its times. But, such as it was, it was the natural out- 
growth of circumstances and of the whole history of New 
England, and in its day magnificent. 

Harvard College was founded to prevent the rise of an 
“illiterate ministry.” Its early teaching conformed en- 
tirely to the Westminster Catechism. But by a gradual 
process of modification, extending over more than fifty 
years, it had so far abandoned Calvinism as to appoint in 
1805 a Unitarian to the chair of divinity. The orthodox 
ministers of Massachusetts determined to replace Harvard 
by a new theological institution in which Harvard’s original 
purpose could be faithfully carried out. Two movements 
were started, one by the “ old Calvinists,” the other by the 
Hopkinsians, as the followers of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins 
of Newport were called. He had made several “ improve- 
ments ” in the anthropological elements of the Catechism, 
clarifying them and expressing in better form, as he thought, 
their true meaning. Really, Hopkinsianism was vitally in- 
consistent with the Catechism, and nowhere more than in 
the word “improvements.” ‘The two proposed seminaries 
were finally united to form Andover Seminary, and the com- 
bination of the Catechism and a new Hopkinsian creed was 
made its foundation. And then, lest the Harvard history 
should be repeated, the constitution of the Seminary pro- 
vided that its theological character should never be changed. 
Both parties believed that they had the truth, exactly and 
completely; and perfect truth is always and everywhere un- 
changeably the same. Thus the two ideas of immovability 
and progress—a mutual contradiction—were unconsciously, 
but fatally, put in an eternal association. They naturally 
produced perpetual discord, more or less pronounced, till 
their irreconcilability disrupted the institution. 

But, in spite of these portentous facts, the Seminary in 
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those days and under the circumstances of those times, was 
a delightful and inspiring place of study. The town itself 
was beautiful, and the prospect from the Seminary one of 
great beauty. The main street of the village gradually as- 
cended for about a mile from the valley of the Shawsheen 
River to the general level of the surrounding country. It 
was bordered with pleasant homes, and at the top came out 
into a more open space, where Phillips Academy and the 
Seminary were situated. The seminary buildings were three 
in number, two dormitories and a “ Chapel” as the central 
building was called, in which there was a chapel for re- 
ligious meetings, above which was the library, and at the 
left three lecture rooms. Between these buildings and the 
street there was a spacious lawn. Along the streets enclos- 
ing the grounds of the Seminary the houses of the profes- 
sors were built. When one looked abroad, he might see 
Wachusett and Monadnock, and the city of Lawrence, and 
if he climbed a higher hill to the east, he could catch a 
glimpse of the Atlantic Ocean. Andover students used to 
think that there were no sunsets anywhere to be seen like 
those which flamed in the western skies of Andover. The 
town was hospitable to the students, and they in some de- 
gree, and the professors in greater, were the heroes of the 
place. 


“ Park’s class was a large and distinguished one, the larg- 
est, save one, in the history of the Seminary, including, 
among others, Dr. Thomas Brainerd, Dr. Joseph S. Clark, 
Professor Hovey, Professor J. J. Owen, Dr. N. S. Folsom, 
Presidents Benjamin Labaree of Middlebury, and William 
A. Stearns of Amherst, all of whom have preceded him, 
with all the rest of his classmates, to the land of spirits. 
At the same time, during his course, there were many in 
other classes whom he came to know well, with some of 
whom his relations were of lifelong friendship—even closer, 
probably, than with any of his classmates. Among these 
were, pre-eminently, Professor B. B. Edwards and Leonard 
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Woods, Jr., subsequently President of Bowdoin College. 
Drs. William G. Schauffler, Justin Perkins, William Adams, 
Nehemiah Adams, George B. Cheever, A. A. Phelps, Pro- 
fessor William Thompson, Dr. William M. Rogers, Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Humphrey, Dr. E. F. Hatfield, Drs. Elias Riggs 
and S. F. Smith, were others in the classes of his time, of 
whom he kept always a vivid remembrance. He was presi- 
dent, in his senior year, of the Porter Rhetorical Society, 
and was regarded by all as a man of extraordinary power 
and promise. During one of his sicknesses, a society of 
students met specially to make daily prayer for his recovery. 

“The Seminary was then at perhaps the highest point of 
brilliant success and vast usefulness which it ever has 
reached. The number of its students was large—forty-five 
graduates in our friend’s class, with eleven others in it for 
part of the course, or fifty-six in all; and the names which 
I have mentioned sufficiently indicate the character and the 
power of those students, with the gifts which prepared them 
for their subsequent positions of prominent influence. Pro- 
fessor Stuart had been in the chair which he made illus- 
trious for eighteen years, and was in the flush and fullness 
of his fame. He had published his remarkable Letters to 
Dr. Channing, and his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; and no timid spirits were yet overshadowed by 
distrust of his opinions. Even the fear of the German lan- 
guage, which had been as keen in many quarters as was the 
monks’ fear of Greek, in the days of Erasmus, had measur- 
ably subsided. He was the most stimulating of teachers, 
and Professor Park always gladly acknowledged his peculiar 
and manifold indebtedness to him. Dr. Woods had been 
here even longer than Professor Stuart, from whom he dif- 
fered, in person and in mental characteristics, somewhat as 
a stately full-rigged ship, moving slowly over the waters, 
differs from the nimbler steamer, propelled from within, 
which now follows the other, now precedes it, saluting it 
with shining flags and ringing music, and on occasion sailing 
wholly around it. Dr. Woods was of noble presence, benig- 
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nant face, courtly manner; prudentially cautious in his use 
of language, constitutionally cautious in the formation of 
opinion. His gravity, earnestness, considerateness of 
thought, gave him great weight at that time with the stu- 
dents, as well as with the Christian public; and the contrast 
between him and his ‘ Brother Stuart,’ as he always affec- 
tionately called him, was one of the most picturesque and 
enlivening ever presented in any institution. But the im- 
pulsive enthusiasm of the one delightfully compensated, 
while it interplayed with, the sedate dignity and forethought 
of the other. Dr. Porter was here as president, and to 
teach Sacred Rhetoric—offices for which he was signally 
qualified. Dr. Emerson came a year after Park had en- 
tered the Seminary, to be teacher and guide in Ecclesiastical 
History; and Dr. Edward Robinson was here for part of the 
course, aS Librarian and professor extraordinary in Sacred 
Literature. Dr. Calvin E. Stowe also was here as assistant 
instructor. It was on the whole a brilliant, learned, and 
powerful company to which the work of discipline and in- 
struction was then here committed. 

“The students themselves were all alive with interest in 
their studies, with strong and active religious feeling, and 
with an immense enthusiasm for promoting the religious life 
of the community. They carried on an incessant and an- 
imating correspondence with colleges and seminaries for the 
promotion of evangelical zeal. They were similarly in con- 
stant correspondence with Home and Foreign missionaries, 
of whom there were afterward, from Park’s class alone, 
five on the foreign field, eleven in all from the three classes 
contemporaneous with him; and this at a time when three 
extended Christian communions were combined in the work 
of one Board, when its field was far narrower and its 
revenues far less than they have been since, or are today. 
The students labored earnestly also in Sunday schools near 
them; and they had an association for promoting the best 
work of Sunday schools, by examining, selecting, preparing 
books for their libraries—of which Park himself prepared 
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two—by proposing improved methods of operation, and by 
contributing quickening articles to public journals. They 
_ were intensely interested in promoting revivals, of which 
great numbers were at that time reported, and which seemed 
to give promise of an almost immediate religious consecra- 
tion of the Nation itself to the service of God; while in their 
enthusiasm for the best possible physical training, knowing 
nothing as yet of football or baseball, they started the 
scheme of mechanical labor, under competent supervision, 
in what afterward was known here as the ‘ Stone Cabin,’ 
originally erected for this use by the students, largely 
through gifts of Mr. Bartlett. In this about a hundred 
students, Park among them, were wont to take their daily 
exercise, sawing, planing, making shelves, boxes, common 
furniture, sometimes boats. He once worked assiduously at 
something the purpose of which he did not understand, 
which turned out to be a coffin; the discovery of which fact, 
as he afterward said, ‘ interfered with the exhilarating effect 
of the exercise.’ So intense was the religious feeling in the 
Seminary that when the class of 1831 came to graduate— 
one of the largest and most distinguished which the institu- 
tion ever has known—the anniversary exercises, though then 
esteemed of great importance, were entirely given up, that 
they might not interfere with revival meetings simultane- 
ously conducted by Mr. Finney, in the village church... The 
power of the sermons then preached by Mr. Finney, Pro- 
fessor Park always said, surpassed that of any which he 
afterward heard from him, or perhaps from any one else.” 4 


Professor Park himself long after related the story of the 
marvelous power of Finney over an audience, and of his 
own complete absorption in what the preacher was saying. 
I quote from memory: 


“The house was crowded, and I was given a seat with 
4 Storrs, pp. 31-34. The printed program of the proposed exercises 


gives the title of the oration which Park would have delivered as 
“Our Views of a Theory should be influenced by Right Feeling.” 
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a number of men on a bench against the back wall. I was 
absorbed by the pathos of the preacher. After a time I 
felt the bench tremble beneath me, and I looked around to 
ascertain the cause. The men on the bench were all cry- 
ing; and then I discovered that I was crying too! 

‘“‘ At one point of one of his sermons, Mr. Finney called 
up the apostles, who were described as coming into the 
pulpit, one after another, and put to each a question, and 
answered it by an appropriate quotation from the apostle’s 
writings. And when he called up Paul, the whole congrega- 
tion rose to their feet to see him come up.” 


‘It was at the close of these brilliant, educating, stimu- 
lating years—during which he had been on the friendliest 
terms with all the professors and with all the foremost 
students—that Park entered on the ever-expanding and 
diversified work of his maturer life. While still in the 
Seminary he had been invited and urged to take the chair 
of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary at Ban- 
gor, as also to become pastor of the Pine Street Church, 
Boston, and of one of the churches in Lowell. But these 
proposals he had declined, having in his own mind decided 
on the plan of becoming pastor of a church in a country 
parish for some years and then taking a professorship, if 
the way should open, in some college or seminary. It was 
in pursuance of this plan that, after graduating, he went to 
Braintree, and preached as a candidate in the church from 
the active pastorate of which my father had withdrawn for 
five years, that he might promote, with wider efficiency, the 
work of home missions.” ® 


Our view of Park’s teachers at Andover is made somewhat 
clearer, if we read the account given by the remarkable 
John Todd, who graduated there in 1825. Todd wrote, in 
familiar personal letters, thus: 


5 Storrs, p. 34 f. 
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“ Doctor Ebenezer Porter, professor of sacred rhetoric, is 
a gentleman in his manners—rather tall, slim, graceful in 
movement, mild and winning in looks, with a voice not 
capable of great compass, but finely modulated and musical 
to a high degree, and so managed that his whisper will reach 
every ear in the house. He thinks slowly, and speaks still 
more slowly; deliberates well before he pens or utters a 
sentence, but when he has once got it out, it is perfect, so 
far as language is concerned. His mind is so disciplined, 
that he can write just so much in a given time without 
depending on wind and weather. He is generally a good 
judge of character. He must be, and is, our model as a 
preacher, and often far too much so. That this necessity 
of drawing all eyes upon him makes him more or less arti- 
ficial, I shall not deny. We all prick up our ears when we 
see him go into the pulpit on a Sabbath morning. ‘Those 
who heard him preach his sermon on the decision of Ne- 
hemiah, as he brought out at the end of every picture, ‘ He 
went on building,’ will never forget the deep impression 
made. It seemed like the striking of one of the great bells 
of Moscow, sending out its notes long after the tongue had 
become quiet. He is clear, gentle, decided, and evangeli- 
eal,” 


Of all the professors, Doctor Porter was the one to whom 
Mr. Todd became most strongly attached, and with whom 
he came to stand in the closest personal relations. 


“Doctor Leonard Woods, professor of theology, is tall 
in stature, finely proportioned, with a mild, pure, gray 
eye, and a calm, gentle, patient, and thoughtful face. He 
is the greatest thinker I ever saw. His mind is a complete 
laboratory of metaphysics. He has no glare, no quickness, 
no flashes; but he is always interesting, always correct, 
always unanswerable. He is like a good, strong, ironsided 
horse, which goes on a strong, heavy trot, with the same 
gait, always keeps the same pace up hill and down, never 
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starts or plunges, is never antic. He knows but little about 
rhetoric, little about languages; but you may let Demos- 
thenes thunder at him, and pile all Germany with their 
philology upon him, and you will not move him. He must 
reason the subject out, and reason is the only weapon which 
he can be made to feel. He does not surprise us by startling 
originality or new theories, or giving new names to old 
things. But his thoughts are clear as distilled water. 
There is no color in his light, but he has the power of 
throwing off all that is extraneous in the subject in hand; 
then of holding it up patiently and carefully in the light of 
the Bible, and unemotionally urging his views with logic un- 
surpassed. He reads human nature admirably. The rever- 
ence that he pays to the Bible is deep and earnest. He ever 
teaches that what the sun is to the earth—light and heat— 
that the Bible is to the Church. 

‘“‘ Doctor Moses Stuart, professor of sacred literature, is a 
tall, slim man, with a musical and sonorous voice, who holds 
his audience entranced. He is no such horse as I have 
mentioned; for if you make him a horse, you must now make 
him a war-horse, and, with Job, clothe his neck with 
thunder, rushing upon the pikes of the enemy, and now 
rearing and plunging like a colt newly harnessed. He 
carries an enthusiasm in his nature that would open a mine 
of quicksilver in the most barren mountain. He has a sort 
of magnetic power, never wanting, by which the whole 
seminary is lifted up into his region of thought and study. 
He certainly is a great man, and has a prodigious force of 
mind. His soul is always bounding and burning. If with 
this everlasting go-forward of his, he was well balanced with 
judgment, he would be a giant. I ever admire him, always 
feel delighted and kindled when in his company, but never 
feel that his ipse dixit is safe to follow without re-examina- 
tion. He is like our five-hundred-year comet, bright, fiery, 
dazzling, but so eccentric in its orbit and so rapid in its 
course that you have difficulty in calculating its progress. 
He is always modest, never deciding what the Scriptures 
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ought to teach, but what they do teach. His reverence for 
the Word of God is most remarkable; and I remember his 
saying to me, ‘ Light comes from above; you will get more 
light on the Scriptures by prayer than in all other ways; 
look up.’ He is a decided dyspeptic; and I have no doubt 
that he often mistakes the miseries of a weak digestion for 
the hidings of God’s face. But, when the clouds are lighted 
up, and he feels well, happy is the pupil that can walk and 
talk with him; and, above all, awed and delighted all are 
when in prayer he comes to the atonement of the cross. His 
face fairly glows, and reverence and awe and admiration and 
love seem to swell up in his heart, and come out in tones 
and words such as I never heard from other lips. I look 
back to the influence he had upon me with deep gratitude, 
and his voice still sounds in my ears like the music that floats 
over the still waters in the dusk of evening from some island 
whose form you wish you could see.” ° 


These were the teachers who most influenced Park. 

One gets a glimpse of his methods of study from the 
various bits of advice he gave to his students. One should 
presuppose, in order to know their real effect, that he was 
always studying; for he stored up and used, from the 
earliest period, everything contributing to his mental en- 
richment from whatever source. He made thorough work 
of his studies, and studied to remember. If one does not 
thus study, he subsequently remarks, he will certainly forget. 
He disciplined his memory and thus enlarged its powers.’ 
He preferred the morning hours for intense study, after a 
comparatively light repast, but in the afternoon and evening 
he was still noting every significant thing in the less solid 
reading then done. He observed what was about him in 
the world, and, in no superficial sense, studied that also. 
As he had to consider his health from the beginning, he laid 


6 John Todd, Story of his Life, pp. 98-100. 
7See Bib. Sac., xxix. pp. 178-80; in fact, this whole discussion, 
which will be reviewed at a later point. 
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great weight on matters of diet, and upon bodily exercise. 
How widely he extended his studies in later years will be 
manifest as the story of his life unfolds; but the list of books 
taken from the Brown Library, scanty as that library must 
have been, shows that he had even then begun to range afar. 
As he read he wrote notes, summaries, and especially his 
own thoughts, both to enlarge his thinking and to impress 
his memory. And, if we may transfer later methods to 
earlier days, he wrote and re-wrote to enlarge and perfect 
his knowledge and control of the English language. 

But little has come down to us of Park’s literary efforts 
during these seminary days. But a passage from an oration 
before the Porter Rhetorical Society on David Hume gives 
us a view of the breadth of his sympathetic appreciation of 
men with whom he strongly differed: 


“He was doomed to stem two torrents of popular oppo- 
sition, political and religious, and to be assailed, harrowing 
as such an assault is to a mind conscious of its greatness, by 
his inferiors in talent and still more in culture, by men who, 
weighed in any balance save that of the market, would be 
found wanting. Even many of his clerical assailants (we 
indeed blush to say it, but truth is truth) were distinguished 
for little else but corpulency. They did not hurl at him 
missiles of argument; their salaries disabled their right arms 
for such attacks. But they rolled through the country in 
their chariots and inflamed the popular mind against him 
who had jeopardized their livings. Hume, however, although 
in his own expressive words, worried by priests and people, 
sat cloistered in study, and seldom, even in private, gave 
way to the outbreakings of peevish resentment. We cannot 
but admire too his forbearance when assailed by such men 
as Warburton and Hurd, men elevated far above the clerical 
standard of that day. When they so far forgot the spirit of 
their Master as to wish to rain down fire upon the skeptic, 
and so far forgot the spirit of philosophy as to drop their 
arguments and deluge him with a shower of exclamation 
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points and interjections, he returned not railing for railing, 
but looked down from his dignified retreat and smiled at 
their overheated zeal. Still more do we admire his candor 
and magnanimity when he was attacked by Reid and Camp- 
bell and those other sharp-sighted archers who vanquished 
him. He saw that they fought in the lovely spirit of their 
religion, and with the weapons of argument, and he could 
not but anticipate shouts of victory. But so far from at- 
tempting to throw mountains upon them, he appeared their 
brother in the same cause. He inspected all their writings 
for the press; he faithfully removed every blemish that 
might diminish their influence against him, and repeatedly 
avowed his willingness to immolate himself and his fame at 
the shrine of truth. Admirable Clemency! A magnanim- 
ity imitated by few! Truly a soul was in that man worthy 
of a better cause! ” ® 


On the whole, Edwards Park emerged from his period of 
training well prepared for the career which, in the providence 
of God, lay before him. He was well grounded in all four 
of the great departments of theological study. His exegesis 
of particular texts of Scripture in my own seminary days 
agreed essentially throughout with the results which his 
pupils had been taught in the exegetical department of the 
Seminary. In church history, he had at least learned the 
method of investigation, as his numerous discussions and 
his biographical works were to bear witness. His style 
chastened and developed, he was already a great preacher, 
and was able within two years to produce two of his greatest 
sermons, and within another to win from a master of pulpit 
eloquence the tribute that he was the greatest preacher to 
students ‘‘ that New England has produced; the greatest 
that the country has known.”® In his own place as a 
teacher of Christian doctrine, he towered above all his con- 
temporaries to a height which has not since been equalled. 


8 MS. 
® Storrs, p. 46—his own opinion. 
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And in the graces of everyday association with men, he was 
ready to win universal acceptance with the highest and the 
lowest, with crowned heads and nobles in Europe, and with 
the plain people of a New England village. 

He selected, as has already been said, such a village for 
the beginning of his professional labors, and, rejecting calls 
from churches in Massachusetts cities and from college and 
seminary, he settled in Braintree as colleague pastor with 
the Rev. Richard S. Storrs II. 


IV 
BRAINTREE AND AMHERST 
1831-1836 


oh T lacks but a few months of seventy years since a 
I little boy, sitting reading in the pleasant south parlor 
of the Braintree parsonage, one Saturday afternoon, 

about as the sun was going down, saw a young man alight 
from the coach which had brought him from Boston, come 
gravely up the gravel walk, and enter the house and then 
the parlor. The boy was struck with his slight, tall form, 
his chiseled features, fine then as if wrought in marble, his 
piercing eyes, and his impressive and animating voice. But 
he certainly did not anticipate that for so many subsequent 
years his life was to be more or less closely connected with 
the life of that young man; that, though living hundreds of 
miles apart, they were gladly to meet whenever occasion 
offered, and were not unfrequently to interchange counsels.” * 


The intimate friendship which existed between the Storrs 
and Park families is an illustration of the close relations 
existing throughout Congregational New England at this 
period. Dr. R. S. Storrs II preached the funeral sermon of 
Professor Park’s father. In his sermon at the funeral of 
this Dr. Storrs, Professor Park traces out his family back 
through R. S. Storrs I, of Longmeadow, to earlier Storrs’s 
and Willistons, and fairly revels, as he did at other times, 
in such narration. He was intensely proud of the long line 
of divines in New England who had furthered theology, and 
made himself profoundly acquainted with their lives and 
accomplishments. 


“ The congregation at Braintree was composed principally 
1 Storrs, p. 35 f. 
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of farmers and mechanics, with their households—many of 
them intelligent, active-minded, keeping up well with the 
news of the day, and particularly fond, I have since re- 
membered, of religious debate. But they could hardly be 
expected to be sensitive to the finer theological distinctions, 
or to follow with close and active sympathy the larger 
reaches of scholarly thought. They had been accustomed 
to an eager, animated, energetic style of preaching, in which 
the truth had been presented in broad outline, with an ha- 
bitual earnestness which was never extravagant, but which 
sometimes approached the tone of vehemence. It might 
easily have been expected that a young man fresh from the 
seminary, twenty-three years of age, accustomed all his life 
to scholastic surroundings, who had been in recent contact 
with as stimulating minds as perhaps were ever assembled in 
New England, would find life dull in the small community, 
his learning out of place, his power of discerning subtile 
differences in apparently equivalent propositions, as useless 
in dealing with such a congregation as the fine-edged razor 
in hewing tough trees. It might possibly have been so if 
the conditions had not been what they were; but in fact it 
was not so. A revival spirit was abroad in the churches; 
it had reached already and begun to affect the church at 
Braintree. It was quickened and reinforced by his fresh 
and earnest ministry. It continued, with widening power, 
for four months after settlement, which occurred at the end 
of 1831; and it left permanent fruitful impressions on the 
life of the town. In all those months he has left it on 
record that he wrote but two sermons, preaching all the 
time, on Sundays in the church, on several evenings in each 
week in scattered schoolhouses, but preaching always with- 
out notes—a practice his success in which ought to have 
commended it more fully than I fear it did, to his later 
judgment.? When at last the rush of that supreme influence 


2Dr. Storrs seems not to have read the Bzb. Sac. articles by Pro- 
fessor Park on “ Preaching,” in 1871-72. He does not allude to them 
in his Union Seminary Lectures (1875) on Preaching without Notes. 
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which for a time had swept him from his notes had begun to 
subside, he turned to the work of writing sermons; and some 
which still rank, to my mind at least, among his noblest, 
were there produced. 

“Of course, as a boy of ten or eleven years, I could not 
be expected to appreciate those sermons or to discern at the 
time the secrets of their power. But two or three of them 
are almost as present to my thought today as when they 
were delivered. I remember, too, the rapt, hushed, uni- 
versal attention with which they were received by the large 
congregations, gathered in part from neighboring parishes 
by the rumored brilliant power and manner of the new 
associate pastor. Even if no other evidence existed of their 
intellectual and spiritual value, the enthusiastic enjoyment 
of them by my thoughtful and sensitive mother, familiar 
with the Scriptures, devoutly aspiring, already near the 
heavenly levels, would be to me enough. During the two 
years of his ministry there, he gave a large part of his time 
to the careful preparation of about thirty sermons on the 
closing scenes in the life of Christ; reading widely in prepa- 
ration for them, meditating their themes with profoundest 
attention and clearest insight, and putting them into form 
with heroic patience and elaborate care. Some of these 
sermons I still remember, with two or three others on an- 
cillary topics. The completed series of thirty sermons was 
in his trunk as he was crossing the Hudson River on the 
ice, in a public sleigh, in the winter of 1835. The ice broke, 
the sleigh went down, the passengers were saved, but the 
trunk lay at the bottom of the river. When it was recov- 
ered, the manuscripts had been so saturated with water that 
they could not be restored, or even be read, except in two 
instances. Those who heard, in after years, the two sermons 
on Simon Peter and Judas Iscariot will know something of 
what a blow fell on our friend, and what a loss on sermonic 
literature, in the destruction of the others.” ® 


3 Storrs, pp. 35-37. 
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The sermons, the story of which from the pen of Dr. 
Storrs we have just read, were written for a popular 
audience, and were received by such audiences, whenever 
repeated, with the greatest acclaim. The Judas sermon was 
preached last in 1874, in the Andover Seminary Chapel. 
From the fact that it was probably preached in 1872 also, 
it seems to have had Park’s preference over the Peter sermon. 
And it seems to us the greater of the two. They demand, 
therefore, our special attention. And it should be remem- 
bered as we read that they were originally written by a 
young man of twenty-four years. 

The sermons are both dramatic to a very high degree. 
They take the hearer into the midst of the scenes depicted 
and make him almost a participator in them. Their 
“proximate ” object, as Park would style it, was to make the 
biblical story so vivid that it should be stamped ineffaceably 
upon the memory, and teach its own lessons. But here and 
there those lessons are briefly enforced, for they were the 
“ultimate ” object, and, homiletically speaking, this affords 
a momentary relief from the tension of mind which the ex- 
traordinary sermons create. They are a ‘“ divine comedy ” 
of the destruction wrought by unrepented sin and the moral 
exaltation wrought in the repentant sinner. 

We mark as we read them today their profound psy- 
chology which explores the secrets of the heart, and the 
imaginative power which follows every step, every word, 
every secret thought of the guilty actors. It is with the 
most delicate touch that the artist has painted the picture, 
but he has laid on his colors here and there in darker and 
darker shades with powerful strokes. There is no relief 
given by a play of the lighter wit of which Park was so great 
a master, but the touch of sarcasm, dark and bitter at times, 
is not wanting. 

But to the sermons themselves! 

From the Peter sermon: 


“In that distant part of the court was a vessel of burning 
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coals, around which stood the police, who had chilled them- 
selves in their midnight search for Jesus. Peter, with a 
hesitating heart, placed himself in that circle around the 
fire. He loved the prisoner at the bar, and was hearkening 
with anxiety lest he should hear the judges pronounce a 
verdict against Him. At the same time, he was mortified at 
the pitiable prospects of the Messiah’s kingdom, and trem- 
bling lest some one should recognize him as a member of that 
kingdom. He was well-nigh distracted with these con- 
flicting passions. He seems to have been too uneasy for 
remaining still, and to have been constantly changing hts 
posture—one minute standing up, the next sitting down, the 
next walking about. His countenance doubtless betrayed 
his feelings; for such a man as Peter, if we may use the 
common phrase, carried his heart in his face. He was un- 
fortunately constituted to be a spy in an enemy’s enclosure. 
It was a very suspicious circumstance that a man looking 
as Peter looked, should have entered the palace under the 
patronage of a known friend of Jesus. All cannot be right, 
thought the doorkeeper, and she now comes into the court 
and gazes steadfastly at Peter’s countenance. ‘There can be 
no mistake. Those quivering muscles, that quick-moving 
eye and agonized expression, and nervous restlessness of 
the whole system had a meaning not to be misunderstood. 
‘Are not you one of the disciples who were with this im- 
postor?’ There it is out—out, the whole of it! The 
officers are near him; he is afraid their attention will be 
roused; he will be imprisoned as an accomplice; will be 
doomed to die. And the question comes suddenly; no time 
to guard himself. And yet he must say something, and say 
it in an instant. To remain speechless is to plead guilty. 
‘J, woman, J one of them with Jesus! That Iam not. I 
do not know what you mean by saying, them with Jesus; I 
am not acquainted with this Jesus.’ O Peter, who art by 
name rocklike, why didst thou shrink back from this ques- 
tion of the doorkeeper? The question did not come from 
the band of soldiers, but from one of the maidservants. 
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Was there indeed no way for a full-grown man to hold his 
ground against this woman? Simon Peter, what an omen 
is this for thy future career! ‘If thou hast run with the 
footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses? If in the land of peace, wherein thou 
trustedst, they wearied thee, then how wilt thou do in the 
swellings of Jordan? ’ 


“One of the bystanders, recognizing Peter’s provincial- 
isms, exclaimed with an air of confidence, ‘ Truly you are a 
disciple of the impostor; for you are Galilean, and nearly 
all the disciples are Galileans.’ ‘ Your speech shows you to 
be a Galilean,’ cried others; ‘ there is no such thing as con- 
cealing it; you must be guilty.’ ‘ Did I not see you in the 
garden with him?’ asked a relative of Malchus, whose ear 
Peter had cut off in the garden of Gethsemane. ‘ Did I not 
see you in the garden with him?’ This allusion to the 
garden where Peter had so unfortunately signalized himself, 
seemed to intimate that the smiting of Malchus was to be a 
means of identifying the smiter. A cousin of the wounded 
man was present; and, what is worse, the police were present 
also! He knows not what to say. But he has gone too 
far to retrace his steps. Irritated at the importunity of the 
bystanders, he is quiet in his reply. ‘On my oath, I tell 
you the truth. I am not acquainted with Christ Jesus. I 
do not know what you mean by your questions about him, 
Then began he not only to swear but also to curse. He 
probably raised his voice louder than usual. He certainly 
spoke in a rage, and in the midst of his tumultuous assevera- 
tions the cock crew. It was a signal for the hour of three. 

‘““In fear he now turns his eye up to Jesus. The perse- 
cuted prisoner had been standing with His back to the dis- 
ciple, but the uncommon loudness of the third denial reached 
His ear. The most fearful denial of the three; the one 
which, with its oaths and blasphemies, would have been 
most gladly concealed, was heard by Him more distinctly 
than any other; perhaps was the only one which was heard 
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at all. Peter sees what he has done, and with the most 
harrowing solicitude keeps his streaming eyes fixed on the 
man whom he ‘did not know.’ The poor sinner has sud- 
denly forgotten that he did not know Jesus of Nazareth. 
He has forgotten to remember that he never saw the Man of 
sorrows. He has become all at once most unfortunately 
honest. With a witness he is now detected. Murder will 
out. Truth will out. Here stands the prisoner, mild, 
solemn, unruffled. There stands the profane disciple, 
trembling, restless, terrified, his eye fixed upon Christ, as 
the eye of a servant upon the master’s uplifted rod. What 
a contrast in the countenances of these two men! As 
much difference as between innocence and guilt; between the 
sufferer and the doer of wrong; between an afflicted spirit, 
comforted from above, and a sinning one goaded on by in- 
fluences from beneath. This handcuffed prisoner was by 
His virtue free as the mountain air, but that disciple, free 
though he seemed, was yet the only prisoner, manacled and 
fettered by his crime, and thrust through and through by 
the spear of conscience. Conscience had given to the bound 
man the liberty of the angels, and had made the unbound 
man the very slave of himself, of sin, of torture. Just so it 
is. Conscience is the master of a man after all. This, this 
makes the difference between the placid and the wretched— 
this the difference between a heaven and a hell. 


‘The first denial of Peter, that one unpremeditated sin, 
led him into a labyrinth of other crimes, from which he was 
not relieved until Jesus turned and looked upon him. Had 
he thought, had he at first taken into view the evil of false- 
hood, he would not have lifted up the floodgate; in one 
moment he lifted it, and then for hours the torrents poured 
through. 

“A nice regard to truth, especially in little things, will 
save us from ten thousand little deviations, which will wind 
us into inextricable mazes. No sin is so prolific as that of 
the tongue. One falsehood is the precursor of crimes which 
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seem to have no connection with it. More than any other 
sin, falsehood should be resisted in its beginnings. Those 
little falsehoods, those unmeaning, complimentary, polite 
lies, they deaden the sensibility, they benumb the conscience, 
they sink the soul into the meanest obliquities. The parent 
should make his child vow against the smallest equivocation, 
what Amilcar made young Hannibal swear against the 
Romans, perpetual hatred. This is the lesson which Simon 
Peter should have learned before his fall, and he did learn 
after it, and therefore in the lapse of a few weeks he asked a 
mendacious man, ‘ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Ghost? ’ and then three hours afterward he said 
to the woman, ‘ Behold the feet of them which have buried 
thy husband are at the door.’ 


“And yet, after he had sunk as low as possible into the 
dust, he rose again with his native elasticity. In less than 
forty days we hear the question, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?’ ‘I trust that I do; it is very hard to 
know one’s own heart. I hope, I have a humble hope that 
I do.’ This is not his blushing reply as he hangs his head 
before the man whom he did not know. He is grieved that 
the question should be asked him. ‘Lovest thou me?’ 
‘Yes! yes! Lord, thou knowest all things, and of course thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ Nor was he afraid of publicly 
defending the Man whom he did not know, and did not know 
whom men meant when they spake of Him. Instead of 
slinking back into a corner—I have now brought such a 
reproach upon the cause of Christ that it is imprudent for 
me to preach—he bated not a jot or tittle of heart or hope. 
He went forward straightway and uttered the anathemas of 
the Gospel against all gainsayers. In less than two months 
we find him in Jerusalem lifting up his voice to men out of 
every nation under the heaven, and proclaiming to them 
intrepidly: ‘Ye men of Israel, hear these words. (Hear 
them from me; I have indeed been unfaithful; but that is 
no reason why you should remain rebellious.) Jesus of 
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Nazareth, being delivered up (but the fact that He was de- 
livered up is no reason why you should take Him sinfully, 
and do to Him what your malice prompted), being delivered 
up by the determinate counsel .. . of God (but such a de- 
terminate counsel as left you free to avoid the sin, if you 
chose to avoid it), you with wicked hands, (I have done a 
shameful wrong with my tongue, and you with wicked 
hands) have crucified and slain the Holy One. Say not to 
me, Physician, heal thyself, for I am going to heal myself, 
and I charge you in the name of the Highest to make your- 
selves pure from the blood of this righteous man. Say not 
to me, Cast the beam out of thine own eye. I have cast it 
out through grace; and because my vision has been dis- 
ordered, that were a miserable reason why your vision should 
continue to be disordered. True, I have done one grievous 
wrong, but that were a wretched apology for my doing a 
second grievous wrong, in refusing to exhort you to do 
right.’ 


“On the Sabbath morning when that Nazarene was raised 
from His tomb one of the angels said, ‘Go... tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee.’ 
Peter was one of His disciples, but it is the disciples and 
Peter who are reunited in Paradise. There he is, this 
morning, a bright spirit, his eye beaming with celestial 
luster, unwonted even in that brilliant circle; his voice swell- 
ing in a melody (and a loudness even) above the other 
voices which are all a choral symphony, harmonious num- 
bers sweet. He presses up round the throne nearer than 
others, for he is Simon Peter. He leaps in ecstasy more 
joyous than others, for he is Simon Peter. He no longer 
wraps his fisher’s coat about him, for he has exchanged it 
for a white robe. No more does he sit, mending his ragged 
net, for he was long ago made a fisher of men, women and 
children. No longer does he sail on a terrestrial sea, but 
walks as a king and a priest by the crystal river, that floweth 
hard by the throne of God. No more disputes now with 
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his brother apostles. He was once at variance with some 
of them but now he has done with his disputation. ‘I 
withstood him to the face,’ says Paul of him, ‘ because he 
was to be blamed.’ But Paul no longer withstands him— 
Peter is no longer to be blamed. The reprover and the re- 
proved now face to face smile on each other as two yoke- 
fellows, different in disposition and yet one, who have passed 
through great tribulation and their souls escaped as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowler. 


“Whenever we are weeping bitterly for our. sins, then 
may Jesus turn and look upon us in His mild, forgiving 
love, and at last may He join us to that glorious company 
of His apostles, the noble army of His martyrs, and crown 
both us and them with everlasting crowns! ”’ + 


The Judas sermon is so closely knit, so gathers impres- 
Siveness as it proceeds, and sweeps on to the very entrance 
of the lost Judas into hell so powerfully, that no reader who 
wishes to know Professor Park’s power as a preacher should 
fail to read it throughout. It is, of course, impossible to re- 
print it here, but the description of the despair of Judas and 
of his suicide may well be added. ‘The young preacher 
drew his materials from the gospels, and he did not hesitate 
to follow those gospels in his conception of Judas’ ultimate 
fate: 


“The Redeemer is seized by the police; His hands are 
bound behind Him and He who had just been strengthened 
by an angel of God is a manacled prisoner. As the towers 
of Mount Moriah are reflecting the moonbeams in somber 
magnificence, the police march back to the Sanhedrin. 
Judas goes with them. He is going now for his fee. ‘So 
they weighed for his price,’ said an old prophet five hundred 
years before, and thus they proved the truth of inspiration, 
‘ So they weighed for his price thirty pieces of silver.’ Judas 


4 Edwards A. Park, Memorial Collection of Sermons, pp. 21-42. 
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took them and went his way. Where he spent that night 
nobody knows. How he spent it we may presume. He had 
harbored probably a vague impression that the prisoner, 
after all, would circumvent the police or foil the court. But 
when he learned that Jesus had been harassed all night long 
with a tedious and insolent trial, exhausted by the mocking 
and insults of the court and mob; that He had been led 
handcuffed to the Roman fortress, and after a merciless 
scourging had been condemned by the Roman judge, and 
was now delivered over, tired and bleeding, to the iron- 
hearted executioner, the miser was convulsed with fear. He 
had always noticed something majestic and mysterious in 
the look and speech and entire life of his Master, and there- 
fore he knew not what sudden-vengeance might fall upon 
his own head. Such men as Judas are subject to sudden 
paroxysms. ‘The violence of his anger prepared the way for 
violence of grief. He was a man of strong mind and strong 
passions. He had fostered a malignant spirit, but had not 
exterminated his conscience. An old divine says: ‘ There is 
no man breathing but carries [about him] a sleeping lion in 
his bosom, which God can and may, when He pleases, rouse 
up and let loose upon the man, so as to tear and worry him, 
to that degree that he shall be glad to take sanctuary in a 
quiet grave.’ We may naturally suppose the traitor to have 
conversed with himself thus: ‘ How troubled in spirit was 
my Master, what an imploring glance He flung upon me, 
when He uttered those last words, the last which I ever did 
or ever can hear from Him in this world: Betrayest thou the 
Son of man with a mark of friendship? Had it not been for 
me, He would have escaped His brutal trial. Had it not 
been for me, His life of kindness would have been crowned 
with honor. I am worse than the priests, worse than Pilate. 
I remember the day when He said, and perhaps His foresight 
led Him to aim at me His words: What shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? I re- 
member many such words; and now I have lost my office; I 
have lost my means of living; I have lost my good name; I 
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have lost my soul, and what have I gained by my treachery? 
Not the whole world—no, no, not the whole, but thirty shek- 
els of silver. What will you give me? has been my first pro- 
posal. I might have bought the truth and sold it not. I had 
every means of laying up for myself those durable riches of 
which I heard the Master say that the moth shall not corrupt 
them; but I have spent my life in asking, What will ye give 
me? and at length I have bartered away my birthright for 
oh, how small a portion of filthy lucre! My money. burns 
in my purse. It will weigh me down to Hades. What shall 
I do to be eased of my anguish? I will flee to the ministers 
of God; I will not extenuate my guilt, it is too great; I will 
not censure my employers. If you had not, if you had not 
tempted me, I had not been so ungrateful to my Lord. I 
am too guilty to accuse my confederates thus; but I will 
give my thirty silver pieces to the ministers of the Lord. I 
will offer my basely earned coin to the treasury of the 
Church. Will not the Most High be propitiated if all the 
contents of my purse be used in His service? for the worship 
in His Temple?’ The remorseful man hurries to the 
priests. ‘I have sinned. Here in the Temple I bear my 
witness that Jesus has not sinned. It is I who have 
sinned.’ ‘ What is it to us that you have sinned? Attend 
to that business yourself.’ So did the priests answer him. 
Last night when they had something to gain by him they 
treated him with an eager kindness, they were glad; but this 
morning they have finished their use of him as their instru- 
ment, and now they thrust him aside as a broken tool. ... 
See thou to that. Alas! he has seen; what is that to us? he 
yet sees; he will ever see to it. 

‘““No sooner had the priesthood sneered at the grief of 
Judas than he threw his eighteen dollars upon the sanctuary 
floor and rushed out of the porch. His old friends ab- 
horring him, his new friends despising him, his money gone, 
his office gone, he is weary of life. To allay the anguish 
of remorse, he resolves to plunge into the depths of that 
remorse which never knows an end. To escape from the 
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flame he means now to cast himself into the fire. So 
wretched is this ruined sinner that he seeks relief in hell. 
“He walks from the Temple in a southerly direction to 
the vale of Hinnom. At the same time the mob led Jesus 
from the same place in an easterly direction to the mount of 
Calvary. Behold the two men, both going to death at the 
same hour. With the cross upon His shoulder and with 
Judza’s daughters weeping around Him, Jesus cries, 
‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me.’ With a rope 
in his hand, but without seeing one tear of sympathy for 
him, Judas hurries away, and says not a word to the crowd 
whom he meets thronging on toward Golgotha. What a 
contrast also appears at this time between Judas and Peter! 
Peter is alone weeping for his sins—not for one sin but for 
all his sins—not because they were injurious, but because 
they were vile. He not only weeps for them but forsakes 
them—not only forsakes them but brings forth fruits meet 
for repentance; and after all his good aims, he prays that 
his life of guilt may be pardoned through grace. But we do 
not read that Judas wept. His was not that remorse which 
melts itself into tears. His was not that despair which casts 
itself upon the mercy of God. He is not humble but morti- 
fied; not penitent but sorry; not mourning because he is a 
selfish man but chagrined because he has done a ruinous 
deed. He confesses his crime, but to men only, not to God; 
and not the whole of his crime, but merely that item which 
had been already exposed. He says not, ‘I confess my 
avarice, my revenge, my hidden dishonesty,’ but, ‘ I confess 
my treason.’ Nor had he confessed his treason if Jesus had 
triumphed over it. But, says Matthew, when the poor cal- 
culator saw the consequences of his kiss he trembled. With- 
out one prayer to God he confesses, ‘I have sinned,’ and 
went straightway to sin more boldly than ever. His cheek 
was pale with fear, and yet he feared not to face the Eternal 
—but uncalled for. As if to show that he could not be bold 
enough on earth, he rushed to the bar of his God. No, that 
poor man had all the anguish of a convicted soul without 
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one solace of a penitent. He held himself up to the world 
aS a spectacle of remorse and crime even in death. His 
pain, like that of every incorrigible man, was equal to his 
selfishness. His selfishness, like that of every persevering 
sinner, was the source of that strange pain; for the pain of 
conscience is a strange pain, hankering to augment itself. 

“Having walked, as we may suppose, more than a hun- 
dred rods from Mount Moriah, and passed the city wall 
through one of its southern gates, Judas arrived at a patch 
of rough ground from which the potter who owned it pro- 
cured the clay for his bricks. ‘One of the most rude and 
rugged spots here, and one which is close to the valley of 
Tophet is still pointed out as the Potter’s Field. Here Judas 
is said to have been buried. Here are trees standing near 
the brink of huge cliffs and precipices.’ We may suppose 
that it was a tree growing near the verge of one such cliff 
that Judas selected for his use. He may have tied his rope 
to a bough which leaned over the precipice and which if it 
should break would let him fall upon the sharp rocks at the 
bottom. Having tied the other end of the rope around his 
neck, he has nothing to do but to swing over the edge of the 
abyss, and his entire weight will hang upon the bough. He 
swings. But perhaps the bough was too fragile; perhaps 
the rope was too weak; perhaps he was too deeply agitated 
with remorse to adjust anything aright; at any rate, by some 
mismanagement he lost his hold upon the tree. He fell 
down the precipice; he struck upon the sharp rocks. Luke, 
who was a physician, and was careful in noting the phe- 
nomena within the scope of his profession, describes the fall 
as resulting in the most violent contusions of the body, and 
in an evisceration from which we turn away our eyes in- 
stinctively for relief. 


“¢ And in hell what a moment was this of Judas’ death! 
Now is your hour, said Jesus, your hour of triumph. They 
were all absorbed then in the crucifixion, and did they not 
watch the iron gate, anxious and eager for the first glimpse 
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of Him who was soon to be relieved from the nails and the 
crown of thorns? But the betrayer gets the start of the 
betrayed, and shows himself abruptly to that dark cloud of 
witnesses. He comes down loaded with remorse. ‘ What 
is your remorse to us? see thou to that.’ He finds he has 
made a sad exchange from earth to hell. In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, he pants to avert his second death 
by a second suicide. One hour ago he longed to undo his 
treachery, now he longs to undo his self-murder. In a few 
moments Jesus exclaims from the cross: ‘I thirst;’ and 
then Judas cries: ‘ Give me also one drop of water; for I 
am tormented in this flame of remorse.’ In a few moments, 
Jesus prays, ‘ Father, forgive them;’ and then Judas cries, 
‘Yea, forgive them, lest they who hired me come hither to 
augment my pains.’ John, his fellow-disciple, and Mary 
who wasted the ointment, are, at this very minute, around 
the cross. Oh, could Judas go back again, and stand with 
that amiable disciple and with that woman who wasted the 
ointment, he would give, yea, that miser would give oceans 
of his once loved shekels! But no, he was to be forever 
craving, as on earth craving for silver, so now craving for 
one moment of rest. In vain he longs that the rock on 
which he fell and was bruised might now fall on him and 
hide him from the glance of that mild Prince, who was just 
moving through the air from His cross to His throne. Oh, 
how changed that Man of sorrows, now riding home to glory 
with loud acclaim! Which way soever that poor disciple 
turns his eyes, he reads the same words: ‘ Eternity, eternity! 
What will ye give me? Eternity, eternity! Thirty pieces 
of silver! Eternity, eternity! What shall it profit a man 
though he gain his silver, and loses eternity! Oh, eternity! ’ 
And when ages heaped on ages shall have rolled away, the 
forlorn disciple, like the Babylonian monarch whose knees 
smote together, shall see a mysterious hand, writing on the 
walls those expressive words, ‘ The love of money is the root 
of all evil.’ And you and I, my friend, remaining sorrow- 
less for any sin, shall one day leave our mirth and our em- 
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ployments, and make our bed with Judas Iscariot. Here 
we select our own companions, but hereafter one by one 
shall we be gathered to his side, and wrap the drapery of 
his couch about us, and lie down to his hard embrace. No 
wonder, no wonder that Jesus was troubled in spirit and 
groaned forth the words of our text: ‘It had been good for 
that man if he had not been born’! ” 


Dr. Storrs wrote of such sermons as these a paragraph, 
the absolute, unexaggerated truth of which the reader of the 
foregoing sermon will, I believe, unhesitatingly accept: 


‘““None of his published discourses, careful, thoughtful, 
eloquent, and finished as many of them are, can possibly 
give to those who read them a fair impression, not to say a 
full one, of those amazing, magisterial discourses to which 
we listened more than fifty years ago, the rumor of the 
approach of which filled the old Chapel to the outmost door- 
ways; on which we hung with an attention that could hardly 
have been surpassed if trumpets of angels had been sounding 
above us, and from which we went astonished, humiliated, 
with excitement in our minds and shivers along our whole 
system of nerves, but determined at least to do our own 
feeble best in that great office, whose most illustrious living 
representative we felt ourselves to have heard and seen. It 
is impossible to overstate the impression which those sermons 
made.” ® 


We may resume the story of the Braintree pastorate, as 
detailed by Dr. Scott: 


“In 1833, Mr. Park found it necessary to withdraw from 
the pastorate. His eyes began to trouble him greatly, and 
thus early he passed through painful and trying experiences, 
compelled as he was to spend five months in a dark room. 
The condition of his eyes depended on the state of his health, 
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and so he spent a year in the effort to restore his strength. 
He made quite a protracted journey for those days. Ac- 
companied by his brother Calvin, he went in a private con- 
veyance from Stoughton to Niagara Falls, whose leap of 
waters awed him and gave him a new sense of the majesty 
and power of God, as revealed in this mighty handiwork. 
On the way he visited the manor house of Sir William 
Johnson, whose doings in the wilderness had interested him, 
stopped at Auburn, and was there urged to become a Pres- 
byterian and accept the professorship of rhetoric in the 
seminary; but he was by education and strong conviction a 
Congregationalist, and could not be swayed from his loyalty 
to the polity he loved. On the return trip he visited his 
relatives in Vermont, and finished his long and pleasant 
journey with health restored. He was soon in great demand 
as a preacher. He declined calls to Pine Street and Park 
Street churches, and also to the Old South Church in Boston, 
but accepted the position of professor of mental and moral 
philosophy in Amherst College in 1835.” ° 


“The winter of 1834-35 he spent in New York, attend- 
ing lectures at a medical school, especially lectures on 
anatomy and physiology.’ He thought thus to widen his 
mind with new investigations, and to gain, perhaps, a greater 
fitness to give instruction in mental philosophy. He greatly 
enjoyed the courses which he attended, and felt through life 
that he had derived large benefit from them.” 


The appointment of Park to an Amherst professorship 
affords an interesting glimpse into the academic conditions 
of those days. Here was a young man, whose education 
was limited to that obtained in college and seminary, put in 
one of the most important chairs of a college. In these days 
there would be demanded a further degree given for special- 


6 Pupils, p. 21. 
7It was probably at this time that he attended Dr. Taylor’s lectures 
at Yale. 
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ized studies in philosophy, before such an appointment were 
made, and even then it would not be to a full professorship. 
But for those days it presented nothing that was either novel 
or improper. As a general thing, professors then had no 
special preparation for teaching. They had to make their 
preparation after they entered upon their professorships. 
In the pioneer colleges of the far West, that situation still 
persists. It is greatly to the honor of these early teachers 
that they have in successive generations sought to perfect 
their apparatus for profounder studies, and have finally 
sent forth the splendidly equipped young men of our day to 
work in libraries and laboratories which in many cases are 
unequalled in the world. But in Park’s case a special 
preparation was not altogether lacking. The philosophy 
generally accepted was that of the Scotch school, and the 
psychology principally introspective. The objective ex- 
istence of the external world was accepted as a truth evident 
to every unsophisticated observer, undisturbed by Berkleian- 
ism. The immaterial soul was equally evident, and was 
possessed by its very nature of certain fundamental prin- 
ciples by use of which it both understood and controlled its 
world. In these ideas Park had been instructed from his 
earliest student days. And he had already attained mastery 
in their practical application. And then he had a super- 
lative preparation for one great department of service of the 
first importance in such a college, in the fact that he was 
already a great preacher. He brought to it the enthusiasm 
and the captivating qualities of youth certain to call forth 
the attention and interest of a student congregation, and the 
disciplined and amply furnished mind of a mature man. He 
was as well fitted to meet the demands of a college of those 
days, as our more elaborately trained young men of these 
days are to meet present demands. And his immediate and 
brilliant success was the natural sequel. 


“In the spring of 1835 he entered actively on his duties 
at Amherst, and became at once, as to the end he continued 
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to be, most deeply engaged and interested in them. He 
gave instruction not only in ethics and metaphysics, but in 
rhetoric also, with a special course of lectures on the Epistle 
to the Romans; and he preached frequently in the college 
chapel as well as in the neighboring churches, preaching in 
both with a fervor and a power which I do not believe that 
he ever surpassed. In the class of 1836, which was under 
his immediate instruction, were, among others, five men 
studying with expectation of the ministry, as different from 
each other and each in his own way as eminent and mem- 
orable, Bradford Homer; ‘ Father Damon,’ as the Sandwich 
Islanders still affectionately call him; George Leeds, after- 
ward of Episcopal parishes in Providence and in Baltimore; 
Roswell D. Hitchcock; and Stuart Robinson, of Kentucky. 
Among those in the same class who were afterward prominent 
in civil life were Alexander H. Bullock, subsequently Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts; Judge Doolittle, of New York; Judge 
Loyal C. Kellogg, of Vermont; and Ensign Kellogg, of 
western Massachusetts, repeatedly president of the Senate 
of Massachusetts—one of the ablest men in the class, though 
perhaps not one of the most industrious. But the influence 
of the professor pervaded the college, almost dominated it, 
in fact, such was the general enthusiasm for him, and so 
vivid and deep was the impression of his sermons; and 
among those who thus felt his arousing influence, stimulating 
and invigorating in the highest degree, were such men as 
Judge Williams, afterward so known, of Pennsylvania; 
Judge March, of Indiana; Judge Spaulding, of Northamp- 
ton; the Honorable Horace Maynard, of Tennessee; Dr. 
D. W. Poor, of Philadelphia; Honorable Edward B. 
Gillett, of Massachusetts; Father and Dr. A. F. Hewit, late 
of the Paulist Fathers and the Roman Catholic University 
at Washington; Bishop Huntington, of Central New York. 
Many students were then congregated at Amherst from all 
parts of the land, and I am sure that not one of those whom 
I have named ever failed, in after life, to remember the 
power exerted upon him in college days by the young yet 
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already famous professor. They did not feel bound by his 
opinions. A good many swerved from those opinions, even 
violently and far. But they listened to his discourses with 
fascinated interest, with admiring astonishment, and with 
the sense of a certain surpassing and inscrutable power, 
never effaced. They felt the urgency of his incessant en- 
thusiasm for study. They were eager to catch, and eager 
to repeat, any chance words which fell from his lips; and 
it was, to those who tarried after him, a great eclipse over 
all the college life at Amherst, when his grand presence and 
subjugating yet exhilarating intellect were withdrawn from 
those circles.” § 


A pupil, the Rev. Lyman Whiting, wrote in 1900 as fol- 
lows: 


‘““On Wednesday, October 7, 1835, in company with John 
W. Ray, R. S. Storrs, and one or two others, I went to you 
for examination in Latin. We met in the president’s room 
in the chapel. A passage from one of Cicero’s orations was 
your selection for me. After reading I looked up, to find 
your eyes so fixed on me that it became my chief remem- 
brance of that examination. . . . With the others I became 
a member of the class of ’39. Your preaching and words to 
the students made an era in the college (among the ser- 
mons was that on Peter). A new and other life than had 
been there seemed to begin. Students and officers of the 
college felt a life force assisting not known before. A jour- 
nal I then kept reads: ‘Tuesday eve., October 13, heard 
Professor Park on College Temptations. Alarmingly inter- 
esting.’ Your going to Andover in our second year seemed 
almost a Vulnus irremedicabile to the students.” ® 


And Emily Dickinson, the poetess: 


8 Storrs, pp. 38-39. 
9 Pupils, p. 21. 
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“O Austin, you don’t know how we all wished for you 
yesterday. We had such a splendid sermon from Professor 
Park. I never heard anything like it, and don’t expect to 
again till we stand at the Great White Throne and Jesus 
reads from the Book, the Lamb’s Book. The students and 
chapel people all came to our church, and it was very full, 
and still, so still, the buzzing of a fly would have boomed 
like acannon. And when it was all over and that wonderful 
man sat down, people stared at each other and looked as 
wan and wild as if they had seen a spirit and wondered they 
had not died.” 1° 


There are few now living who ever heard him preach. 
But Dr. Beard, long Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association, (who was born May 11th, 1833) wrote as fol- 
lows, dated June 8, 1934: 


“IT heard Professor Park of Andover once only. It was 
in Yale College Chapel. I was not greatly interested in 
sermons or in preachers at that time but he made a profound 
impression which remains to this day. He had no discourse 
before him. He stood like a giant before us and spoke with 
intensity. I do not recall his topic but I remember the 
power and earnestness. I thought him great.” 


The Amherst professorship was of short duration. But it 
left a strong impression of Park’s greatness in the Amherst 
College circles... In 1853 (I think) he was called to the 
presidency, but declined. Many years later, standing before 
his house, as he talked with a pupil, he spoke of this call. 
It was with an intimation of his love for Andover, and of 
his conviction that permanence in the position is one of the 
great values of any professorship, that he said, “ I came out 
to my gate, and looked around on these buildings, and 
thought of all they meant, and of our alumni, and I said to 
myself, ‘I cannot leave these for Amherst.’ ” 


10 Pupils, p. 22. 
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1836-1847 


FTER describing Park’s pastorate at Braintree, 
and his short career at Amherst, Dr. Storrs pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


“In 1836 he was called to Andover to fill the chair of the 
Bartlett Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric. He accepted the 
call, and there resided from that time till his death, having 
only been transferred from the chair which he first occupied, 
to that of the Abbot Professorship of Christian Theology, in 
1847. The first time that I remember to have seen Dr. 
Woods was when he came to Amherst, in the early summer 
of 1836, to urge Professor Park to accept the then recent 
appointment to Andover. I was boarding, at the time, in 
the same house with the Professor, and was casually a wit- 
ness of their meeting, and a hearer even of part of their 
talk. Dr. Woods was as nearly intense as, with his calm 
temperament, he possibly could be, in his interest in the 
matter. His presence seemed to be majestic and benignant, 
far beyond the common; and even as a boy I was impressed 
with a certain peculiar skill and persuasiveness in his cir- 
cumspect statements, which would have fitted him, I should 
think, for great success in diplomatic life, if in a country 
then so recent and rude as ours there had been any chance 
for shrewd thought, attractive speech, and a certain simple 
and noble manner to make themselves felt in the sphere of 
diplomacy. He was profoundly in earnest to have Professor 
Park go to Andover; and no doubt he presented the argu- 
ments for it with as much skill as if success had been more 
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doubtful. But he might, I suspect, have spared himself 
both the journey and the argument, for our friend, I am 
sure, was determined to come there, from the moment the 
opportunity was offered. 

“He had always loved Andover, as he continued to love it 
to the end. To his eyes, sunrise and sunset were nowhere 
else, not even at Amherst, so beautiful as there. He loved 
the trees, the ample street, the wide outlook, the sheen and 
gleam of placid waters, the spur of Monadnock in the dis- 
tance. He loved the Seminary better than any other insti- 
tution on earth. It had been associated with the happiest 
and most animating years of his young life. I am not sure 
but its old buildings of rusty brick had for him, to the end 
of his days, an austere charm surpassing that of the later 
elegance in Library and Chapel. He knew the professors 
and was in most cordial relations with them. ‘The students 
were at a more advanced stage of developed power and of 
special cultivation than he had been wont to meet in college. 
They were looking soon to enter the ministry, and he 
earnestly sympathized in that aim, and felt that he could 
carry through them an influence into hundreds of pulpits, 
probably into scores of colleges and schools. It was as 
natural, therefore, that he should be ready to come thither 
as that waters should lapse from the hillside to the sea, as 
that trees should bourgeon and bloom in spring. So his 
decision was promptly made. 

“ Coming myself to the institution in 1841, and leaving it, 
after one year spent in other work, in 1845, I knew him 
only in the professorship of rhetoric, in which he continued, 
as I have said, till 1847; but certainly the impressions which 
he there left, not on myself only, but on the many beneath 
his instruction, can never be obscured. His early years in 
the new professorship were years of peculiarly arduous labor. 
The department of rhetoric had been somewhat neglected 
in the last years of President Porter. Dr. Skinner, who had 
followed Dr. Porter, had been there but two years; and with 
all his engaging and fervent eloquence, and his beautiful 
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zeal for sacred things, he was hardly the man to do system- 
atic, protracted work, in reorganizing the department, and 
giving it the prominence which it rightfully claims. There 
were, at the same time, stronger attractions than ever before 
in other institutions, inviting thither the class of students 
who had been accustomed to gather at Andover. The Union 
Seminary had been established at New York, and metro- 
politan attractions were drawing men thither. The Lane 
Seminary, the Seminary at Auburn, were emphasizing their 
appeals to students. Dr. Taylor, at New Haven, was at the 
height of his splendid powers, and students were feeling an 
enthusiasm for him, almost never surpassed. The Seminary 
at East Windsor, now at Hartford, had been recently estab- 
lished, and that at Bangor was drawing to itself many 
students from northern New England. It was necessary 
that some distinct effort should be made to restore and 
advance the prestige of Andover; and Professor Park, with 
his beloved and most intimate friend, Professor B. B. 
Edwards, who came a year later, were the men to make this. 
The other professors were much older than they, and were 
feeling the effect of increasing years, perhaps also of pro- 
longed service. The younger men had to face difficulties, to 
meet responsibilities, and to put a new impulse into seminary 
life. It was fortunate for the institution, as well as for them- 
selves, that two men, respectively twenty-eight and thirty- 
five years of age, differing in gifts and in scholarly acquire- 
ments, and to some extent in traits of character, but with the 
same aims, and absolutely knowing and trusting each other, 
were so intimately associated here in that important and 
critical time. Their friendship was close and uninterrupted; 
their sympathy complete; and the name of one will always 
be associated with the name of the other, while Andover 
Seminary continues to be remembered. 

“ An effort was almost immediately made to add a fourth 
year to the established three years of study previously 
provided; and though, after the first years, this had for the 
time to be relinquished, in consequence simply of the in- 
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adequacy of the existing teaching force, it was the pioneer 
movement in what has now become a customary arrange- 
ment, both in Andover and elsewhere. Into the work of his 
special department Professor Park threw himself with an 
utter forgetfulness of ease or comfort, or of the inevitable 
limitations of strength. He awoke an interest never felt in 
it before, and certainly unsurpassed, before or since, in any 
institution of which I have knowledge. His lectures in my 
time were simply marvelous, in their exhibition of all the 
elements which go to constitute pulpit eloquence. He 
seemed to have read everything, to have remembered all that 
he had read, to be perfectly familiar with the greatest orators 
and preachers in their greatest works, and to be wholly de- 
termined to make each one of the class before him, if not 
as great a preacher as Chalmers, as great an orator as Web- 
ster or Choate, yet as great in that direction as his faculty 
would permit. He stimulated discussion in the class, on 
rules of eloquence, methods of preparation, the proper rela- 
tion of each part of a discourse to every other, the relation 
of all to the consummating appeal.* His criticisms of ser- 
mons presented, or of sermonic plans, were wonderfully keen, 
incisive, illuminating; sometimes, perhaps, rather ruthlessly 
sweeping, as when he suddenly closed his notebook at the end 
of a sermon read before him by one of my class, and said, 
in tones which were thoroughly indignant, ‘ If you leave out 
everything between the text and the Amen, you will have 
the beginning and the end of an excellent discourse’; there- 
upon abruptly ending the session. But generally these 
criticisms, while sharply discriminating, and absolutely un- 
swerving in faithful candor, were invigorating also, and 
nobly educating. They taught men to measure their efforts 
by highest standards, not by sermons commonly preached to 
rural congregations, and not at all by what might be ex- 
pected in lecture-room talks. They magnified the prepara- 


1Dr. D. L. Furber wrote for the 90th birthday: “Nothing in the 
study of homiletics ever impressed me so much as your making 
plans of sermons in the presence of the class—and such plans!” 
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tion of sermons into one of the greatest, as it is, of human 
works. They showed eloquence in the pulpit the noblest of 
fine arts; nobler than painting, architecture, music; nobler 
than literature; nobler than forensic eloguence—requiring a 
powerful enthusiasm in the soul, contemplating the exhibition 
of loftiest themes, directed to the securing of immortal 
results, requiring for success the utmost diligence in training 
all forces of body and of mind, of heart and spirit, discipline 
of style, discipline of manner and voice, large familiarity 
with the best authors, devout piety, human sympathy, vivid 
and inspiring apprehensions of Christ, intense belief. I must 
confess that he asked so much, that he seemed confidently 
to expect so much, of the common men to whom he was 
speaking, that I used to think he was loading us with ideals 
to which we could make no approach; that he might almost 
as well have summoned us to fly by swinging our arms. 
But he certainly left on us all the impression of the majesty 
and beauty of that high office to which we were pledged, 
and of the duty of doing to the utmost whatever it was in us 
to do to fulfill its functions. He held us relentlessly to the 
highest literary standards; he searched our logic, as with 
the sharpest anatomist’s knife; but he made intense con- 
viction and feeling the prime elements of power, the supreme 
conditions of all success; and I cannot be mistaken in feeling 
that vast influence went from his lecture-room into all the 
pulpits wherein his pupils were afterward placed. From the 
most distinguished among those pupils have come most 
frequently the highest testimonies to their conscious and 
great indebtedness to him. 

“‘ Not merely by lectures and criticisms did he do his work, 
but also by social informal clubs,? in which he gathered 
those most familiar with each other and with him, for study 
and criticism of particular authors. One evening in a week 
was devoted, for example, to an eminent prose writer, like 
Washington Irving, like Macaulay or Carlyle; one in another 


2 These meetings were " Gesellschaften;’ This was in 1845; and 
Park had spent 1842-3 in Germany, and knew German methods. 
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week to a great poet, like Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth. 
The poetic sympathy always active in Professor Park, which 
not unfrequently gave shape and splendor to images in his 
writing, found here abundant exhibition. Still another week, 
the evening was occupied with a great preacher, like Robert 
Hall, or the careful analysis of a great oration, like one or 
two of Webster’s, I remember, one or two of Lord Brough- 
am’s; and perhaps the most enjoyable and useful of all the 
evenings were those given to the plays of Shakespeare— 
Hamlet, for instance, King Lear, Richard III, Macbeth. In 
these Shakespearian studies everything was noted; the gen- 
eral plan, and the interdependence of parts in the play; the 
special traits of individual character; peculiar and remark- 
able forms of expression, especially those which have passed 
into common use among men; obsolete words; even the 
derivation of words, from the ancient or the Romance 
languages, or from the early English. Nothing could exceed 
the enjoyment of students in those evening circles. To see 
the play on the theatre boards would have been only dull in 
comparison; and the irradiation which they gave to the 
lectures following, and to the subsequent discussions and 
criticisms, was often like that which seems to stream from 
the point of light in the eye of the portrait, giving vital 
illumination to the canvas. 

‘“‘ But the great work of Professor Park, as a teacher of 
Sacred Rhetoric, was done, after all, by his own sermons, 
preached in the Chapel or in pulpits in the neighborhood, 
whither the students flocked to hear him. I have no con- 
ceivable motive for exaggerating the power of those dis- 
courses, but I can honestly say, after many years’ familiarity 
with the work of the American pulpit, that as a preacher to 
students Professor Park was, at the time when I was per- 
mitted to hear him, the very greatest that New England has 
produced; I think, beyond doubt, the greatest that the 
country has known. As a preacher fo students, I particularly 
say. He was attractive, impressive, justly famous wherever 
he preached, in Boston, New York, in Lowell, Newburyport, 
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in the South Church, in Andover; in smaller pulpits, like Hat- 
field, for example, where he always pleasantly remembered 
that he had once received a call. Almost none, I am sure, 
went from any of his congregations without feeling the 
extraordinary power of the man, the immense impressiveness 
of the theme which he presented, the urgency of his pressure 
toward righteousness and God. But to students especially, 
above all to theological students, he was, and before their 
minds he remains, the very prince and king among preachers. 
His mere presence in the pulpit was majestic and fascinating, 
in the weird abstraction, concentration, solemnity of face, 
voice, mien, and manner. His reading of the Scripture was 
most reverent and at the same time enlightening—a com- 
mentary suggested, not unfrequently, by an intonation, an 
emphasis, a change of punctuation. His prayers were of one 
who had had commerce with the skies; not rhythmic and 
sonorous, as of one who had pondered deeply archaic forms 
and had saturated his mind with the cadence of collects, 
but simple in language, spiritual in feeling, bringing easily 
into their expansive and flexible compass all special needs of 
the time or congregation, manifesting a clear and sympathetic 
insight into the wants of souls before him; penitent, humble, 
loftily adoring, intense in supplication. He did not pray his 
sermons into his petitions, as the manner of some is; but he 
voiced the petitions of the praying congregation and he 
uniformly left those who had gone with him in his prayer, 
on the higher levels of spiritual feeling and of fellowship 
with God, where the sermon which followed had naturally 
upon it the clearest light, the grandest power. 


3 He once made a regular engagement to preach every Sunday in 
a new church enterprise in Lawrence, “that he might have a good 
excuse for refusing invitations to large churches in the vicinity.” 
Coming one Monday into the Congregational bookstore in Boston, 
where ministers were accustomed to gather on that day, he was asked 


if he had been preaching somewhere. “Yes,” he replied, “on the 
Cape.” ‘‘ How did you like it?” “ Very much. I learned something.” 
‘“Indeed?”’ “Yes, I learned what live geese-feathers are.” It may 


be necessary to explain to this unhistorical generation that live-geese 
feathers were formerly used in New England to fill feather beds. 
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‘““ Those sermons were as carefully planned as were ever 
the bastions of any fortress. It used to be the wish of 
students, who had perhaps smarted under his criticism, to 
find in his own plans some weakness or incongruity, some 
want of concinnity in parts, or some failure to enforce his 
theme; but they never succeeded. Each part was in its just 
relations. The whole was as completely organized as were 
the members of any sentence. The style of expression was 
perspicuous, energetic, with images suggested in a word 
sometimes, or a half sentence, fine as a cameo, vivid and 
lustrous as a picture; with passages of a marvelous literary 
charm, which beguiled the enchanted attention. 

“He did not in the least believe in what is called some- 
times ‘a milk-and-water millennium.’ He believed in a 
“ deep sense of sin as a condition of Christian effort and 
attainment; in strong doctrines, commanding the judgment, 
arousing the conscience, and lifting up the heart toward 
God. He looked for strong emotion, powerful and effective 
practical purpose, a jubilant sense of victorious hope; and 
any preaching not tending to this issue seemed to him the 
unfruitful sound of one playing on a human instrument, not 
of one bringing a mighty and transforming message from 
God. 

“The appeal, which to him was always the final aim of 
the discourse,* was earnest, lofty, addressed to mind and 
sensibility, with the prodigious push behind it of the pro- 
longed and masterly discourse. But then, into and through 
the sermon, from first to last, went the really tremendous 
force of his intense and determined personality. It filled, 
almost it seemed to fuse at times, the rapid sentences. It 
shot forth single words, on occasion, like bullets from a 
cannon. It made particular thoughts stand forth with a 
weird, almost a Dantesque majesty, in mighty outlines of 
gloom and fire. It glorified the place and lifted the entire 
service to ranges of mysterious dignity. His stoutest oppo- 


4So with Professor Austin Phelps, and so with the best New Eng- 
land preachers from Increase Mather to Henry Ward Beecher. 
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nents felt it at times. ‘He read those passages to me 
beforehand,’ said one of these on one occasion, ‘ and there 
didn’t seem anything objectionable in them; but somehow, 
when he came to deliver them afterward, he did put the 
most awful emphasis into them! ’ while others read passages 
which they had heard in sermons, as subsequently printed, 
with a certain surprise that the seraphic force and fire which 
had snatched their souls away from earth and borne them 
up to the empyrean, had partly vanished from the page. 
The type could not reproduce, could scarcely indicate the 
subtile, immense, dominating power of personal intensity 
which had been within and behind the spoken sentences, 
which had made them electric with an indescribably con- 
cussive force. . . . It is impossible to surpass the truth in 
Outlining the power and splendor of their influence as 
illustrating, emphasizing, and bringing to fruition all the 
work performed by the preacher in his department of Sacred 
Rhetoric. The general force of a really magnificent inspira- 
tion proceeding from them has not wholly failed yet in 
hundreds of pulpits. It has propagated itself where he who 
started it was himself never heard. It will not fail in its 
virtue, though it may, not improbably, fail to be recognized, 
while the gospel which he taught men to preach continues to 
be preached and received in the land.” 


This magnificent tribute to his teacher by one of the 
greatest preachers of America, in his own style the greatest, 
leaves little for any lesser biographer to say. But some- 
thing may be added by such a one in respect to the theories 
and precepts incorporated in Professor Park’s rhetorical 
teaching. He has himself given us material for such an 
addition in a series of articles in the Bibltotheca Sacra.’ 
These were begun in the year of his transfer to the chair of 
systematic theology but not continued till much later. They 
seem to have been intended, on the whole, to give permanent 
form to what he esteemed the most important of his con- 


5In Vols. IV (1847), XXVIII and XXIX (1871 and 1872). 
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tributions to homiletics, or perhaps the most peculiarly his 
own. The first, on ‘“‘ Power in the Pulpit,” ° may have been 
a lecture or a sermon, the publication of which was requested. 
Its own power is unmistakable, and it is equally valuable for 
the glimpses we get of the real Park, of the man who so 
habitually hid his inmost self, or even veiled it by some 
humorous remark. For these reasons it demands a some- 
what extended notice. 

It was written under a feeling that the effectiveness of the 
pulpit had declined “ to an alarming extent within the last 
fifty years, and that an extensive religious apathy is one 
result of this decline.” To remedy this situation, Park 
presented certain elements of preaching essential to its 
power. The first was that it should “ often be argumenta- 
tive.” 


“‘ Now there is no better way of engaging the intellect of 
man than by way of argument. Talk of his idleness as you 
will, he loves to reason. Speak of proofs as cold and hard, 
they do quicken his powers. He was made for discussing 
the truth and for living conformably with it. And when we 
have once allured him to a rational investigation of a theme, 
we may easily direct his thoughts to the moral influence of 
it; and the affections will often steal out unnoticed, when 
they could not be forced out by an imperative summons, nor 
begged out by soft entreaties. An abrupt exhortation will 
repel; a mere exhortation will satiate and disgust the in- 
quisitive hearer; but when a principle has been demon- 
strated by absorbing argument, there will be sidelong influ- 
ences of it, insinuating themselves upon his heart; and he 
who thought to be a mere philosophical examiner, finds 
himself a weeping child of the truth.” 


Next, the preaching that has power will be positive—not 
timid, nor in any way uncertain. It will not be “ merely 


6 Bib. Sac., 1847, p. 96 ff. 
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controversial.” Although controversy is often necessary, it 
should never be “ predominant.” ‘“ We must build up some 
truth.” He continues with a paragraph which is itself some- 
what controversial, for it has plain reference to Unitarian- 
ism. But it should be pondered at this point, for the light 
it casts on Park’s intense attachment to the doctrines of the 
Gospel, as he understood them. He was no dry, personally 
more or less indifferent retailer of prescribed doctrines, no 
desiccated metaphysician, but a man of profound convictions 
held with intense feeling. He “loved the doctrines,” as 
Dr. Storrs phrased it. 


“In our own day we see that taste and learning and 
genius are insufficient to give vitality to that creed which 
prominently insists on ‘ not believing.’ A preacher may not 
believe in the divinity of Christ, he may not believe in the 
atonement, he may not believe in our entire depravity, he 
may not believe in regeneration, he may not believe in the 
final judgment. And what of all this? What good ever 
comes of a mere want of faith, which is a bare nothing? 
What man was ever awaked from his slumbers by simply 
not rousing him? What family were ever alarmed in their 
midnight danger, by simply repeating to them that their 
house was not on fire? Man was never made for a mere 
denial of what is false even, but for the direct affirmation of 
what is true. He has cravings which must be met with 
something more than a proof that they cannot be satisfied 
in this or that specific form. They are cravings which are 
met precisely by the pure Gospel. This is in its nature 
positive, self-sustained, independent, and adapted won- 
drously therein to our constitution. It teaches not that man 
is partly good and partly evil, half and half, but totally 
depraved; not that Jehovah is somewhat indifferent with 
regard to us, and somewhat inclined to be influenced by us, 
but that He is a sovereign, and keeps in His own hand the 
power and dominion, and overturneth and overturneth as He 
pleases, and giveth no account of His matters to us, His 
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servants. It does not affirm that our salvation depends 
upon gradually cultivating our native good principles until 
they have gained somewhat of a predominance over our evil 
propensities; but it does affirm that our future life depends 
on crossing one plainly marked line; on taking one positive 
step; except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of heaven; and if he have faith even as a grain of mustard- 
seed, he shall be a king and priest unto God. The truth of 
the Gospel is thus definite, open, firm, striking, pointed, and 
therefore effective; and hence when set forth in its due 
prominence, it makes the pulpit ‘ mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds;’ it causes the kingdom of 
heaven to suffer violence, and the violent to take it by 
force,” 


Further, truths should be “ often presented singly ” ; but 
they must be presented in their “‘ proper combination.” And 
fifthly, preaching, to be powerful, must be free. 


“Nature will sooner or later interest its beholders, and 
he who represses the spontaneous outgushings of his soul, 
only cuts off thereby his communication with his race. 

‘“‘ Here and there a preacher puts a constraint upon him- 
self, through fear of being deemed theatrical. He knows 
that frigidness of expression and of mien characterizes the 
inhabitants of our cold northern climes, and that a certain 
stiffness and staidness seem to be in unison with the canons 
of our pulpit. He dislikes the cramping influence of our 
provincial habits, and yet he fears that unless he smother a 
fervid emotion he will be despised for a love of display. 
He dares not light up his countenance with a kindling 
sentiment, lest he be rebuked by the chilling gaze of a 
hearer, who mistakes the apathy of our ungenial manners 
for real nature. But nature is not rigid and strait-laced. 
It is living, moving, glowing, rushing, outpouring. Listless- 
ness in discourse is affectation; stupidity is the artificial 
vice; and he who restrains the ardor of his soul for the sake 
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of avoiding a theatrical appearance, sacrifices himself as God 
made him, to the awkwardnesses of a conventional taste. 
It is disagreeable for him to manifest his own excitement 
before an audience who look with cold unmeaning eyes 
upon the spectacle; but let him disregard the repulsive 
stare, and heed the mandate, ‘ be not afraid of their faces.’ 
If he will not, as he should not, yield to the critical and 
derisive lip of the multitude, the multitude will yield to him. 
Nature will conquer in the end; life will prevail over dead- 
ness; and men who came to scoff will, through grace, remain 
to pray. . . . Higher, nobler, freer should be his aim, that 
of speaking as the Spirit giveth him utterance, and not as his 
reputation demands. No man can preach with power, unless 
he regulate his feelings by the nature of his theme, resigning 
himself to the influences of truth, and letting his emotions 
well upward and outward, according to their own sweet will. 
A minister must be childlike in the unveiling of his heart, if 
he would bring the hearts of his people into unison with his 
own. He should smile or weep as his subject constrains 
him; and if he suppress his feelings or his tears through fear 
of attracting observation and provoking criticism, then he 
contendeth with himself; and ‘no man goeth to a warfare’ 
against his nature, ‘ except at his own charges’; then he 
steels his sensibilities against the truth, and ‘no man ever 
hardened himself against God’ or the divine word, ‘ and 
prospered.’ ” 


And, finally, ‘ affectionateness, a simplicity and an 
humbleness of Christian feeling” are essential to power in 
the pulpit. 


‘“‘ The cross of Christ is eloquent; for it shines upon our 
hearts with the warm radiance of His love. It is the good- 
ness of God that does, as well as should lead us to repent- 
ance, much more than His grace; and therefore the minister 
must infuse into his discourses this same element which 
works in the heart, as the heat of the sun operates on the 
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plant, and gives life and beauty, the blossom and the fruit. 
His benevolence must flow downward to his hearers and 
upward to God, and thus with one hand at the hearts of 
his people, and the other upon the throne of the eternal, he 
must be the medium for the transmission of those influences 
which are conducted softly and silently from heaven to the 
bosom of the Church. In a psychological view of Christian 
oratory it seems to be a fixed law, that ‘ although a minister 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge; though he speak with the tongue of men 
and of angels, and yet have no real charity toward his 
hearers, and manifests no affectionate interest in them, he is 
become as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ ” 


The article, viewed for the moment aside from its general 
purpose, is striking as a specimen of its author’s own rhetoric. 
Its style is enough to make it perpetually as interesting as it 
is instructive. Park’s wonderfully vivid imagination is many 
times illustrated, as when he refers to the Parthenon, which 
he had never seen, as standing out “ unobstructed, exposing 
all its symmetry and majesty to the free, full vision.” 


The later articles’ are upon the preparation and delivery 
of sermons. Park has in view here the regular service of a 
settled minister, as it is to be performed year after year. 
It is an evidence of his genius and skill as a teacher, that 
he gives many and often minute directions to the young 
clerical reader about methods of study and pulpit prepara- 
tion. The best introductory college book on chemistry with 
which the writer is acquainted renders the same service to 
the beginner, giving such minute advice as that he should 
begin the preparation of each lesson by a careful review of 
the preceding one. Such suggestions are of priceless value, 


7 These articles seem to cover ground not covered by lectures dur- 
ing Park’s professorship of rhetoric, for R. S. Storrs says expressly in 
his Preaching Without Notes, p. 10, that the subject of extempo- 
raneous preaching had not been brought before him during his semi- 
nary course. 
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and such a teacher is as priceless as he is rare. Professor 
Park rendered this and many other priceless services not 
only to the pupils whom he met in the classroom but also to 
the larger public who read the Bibliotheca. No better text- 
book on these topics for the young preacher could be found 
than these Bibliotheca Sacra articles. 

It is this continuous service of the minister which Park 
has in mind; but he constantly aims at creating a great 
continuous ministry. Nothing will strike the reader with 
more force than the amount of labor which he prescribes. 
He has no sympathy or indulgence for the indolent minister. 
He knows how to stir the ambition of the really promising 
youth to high endeavor. The mere enumeration of necessary 
labors in the high emprise will fire it—and fire it because 
he tells kow they may be performed with good hope of 
SUCCESS. 

To be great, such a ministry must produce great sermons, 
not great in the sense that greatness is aimed at for the 
purposes of a selfish ambition, for says Park, “It is an 
evil thing to aim at the writing of great sermons” ; but 
great because having great themes treated with skillful and 
great elaboration. Such sermons will require time—for the 
study of the theme, and for the writing and rewriting which 
they will demand. Such sermons cannot be prepared for 
every service of the successive weeks. The time they require 
must even forbid the writing in full of the sermons demanded 
for every Sunday. Hence the remaining sermons must be 
preached extemporaneously. It was this twofold method of 
performing the office of the preacher, which Park recom- 
mended and which he himself had practiced in his Braintree 
pastorate. The Judas sermon and the Yale sermon that 
Dr. Beard heard are examples of the method. 

Park’s own scholarly methods appear in the discussion of 
the writing of these elaborate sermons. The study of the 
theme, and the most strenuous exertion of the mind to 
penetrate to its full meaning, was his own effort. No better 
example can be found than these very articles. But a man 
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needs special study of language as a preliminary, or rather 
as the constant accompaniment of the writing. The search 
for words, the precise words needed, is emphasized. The 
great sermon is presented as a fountain of suggestion and 
thought for the lesser sermons. The effects of writing ser- 
mons, which he details, give further illustrations of Park’s 
ideals in the work of preaching, the discipline of the 
preacher’s heart, the aid to preacher and congregation in 
gaining large and accurate views of truth, the literary edu- 
cation of the people, the increase of the authority of the 
preacher, variety in preaching, etc.; and he commends much 
other writing such as essays for the press, as a part of the 
preparation for the writing of sermons. 

Of course, Park could not discuss such themes without 
adding the sparkle of wit. ‘“ Let the minister take the time. 
He may as profitably spend it in writing well as in after- 
ward repenting that he has written ill.”” When disqualified 
for preaching extempore he may “ preach his elaborate ser- 
mons; and his more scholarly hearers will be submissive to 
the providence which interfered with his freer speech.” Do 
not pause in the rapidity of your writing, ‘if you find that 
you have spelled the name of the port Ossian as Napoleon 
spelled it, ‘Ocean.’”’ His enforcement of the duty of “ do- 
ing justice’ to a subject reminds one of a remark he once 
made on the excessively long sermons of the Puritan fathers: 
‘“‘ When they preached, they did justice to their subjects. 
They preached occasionally on eternity, and they did justice 
to the subject.” 

It is, however, in his treatment of extempore preaching 
that his own characteristics appear more clearly. There isa 
great deal of homiletical discussion in our day devoted to the 
written, but comparatively little to the extempore, sermon. 
Park fully recognized this form of discourse, as no mere 
interlude to better preaching, but, as the highest of all, and 
worthy of the greatest efforts to attain its perfection. He 
gloried in it as the free contact of the soul of the speaker 
with the very moods and momentary emotions and perceived 
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needs and immediate response of his audience. And hence 
he spared no labor to do all that a teacher could do to 
make his pupils good preachers extempore. Reading ser- 
mons is for special occasions, or to be intermingled with free 
delivery, or to be adopted by the aged who cannot depend 
on a quick memory or large nervous reserves; but general 
reading, habitual and continuous, cannot be practiced with- 
out “ lessening the preacher’s influence.’’? Memoriter delivery 
in all its forms, complete or partial, has its place. But the 
ideal is discourse studied carefully and planned skillfully, its 
language left to the suggestion of the moment. 

To the attainment of this art, Park encourages the be- 
ginner in every way. If a man can converse, he can preach 
extempore, for all conversation is extempore. ‘‘ Not every 
man can preach extempore; but nearly every educated 
minister can train himself to preach so.” Preparation for it 
begins in the guidance of the soul’s innermost life. The 
preacher must ‘‘ cherish an earnest religious spirit.” Here 
speaks the deep religious earnestness of this teacher, reveal- 
ing itself in what he commends to his pupils. ‘ Think more 
of doing good than of doing well.” ‘‘ Continue the practice 
of elaborate writing.” ‘‘ Study—the Bible, theological sci- 
ence, the book of nature, the secular sciences, the useful and 
fine arts, history.” 

But the biographer pauses, in despair of ever giving his 
reader a worthy account of the extent and care of these 
instructions, to say nothing of the innumerable and fitting 
illustrations with which they are accompanied. The young 
preacher can do nothing better for himself than to search 
out and read these Bzbliotheca articles. He will carry away 
not only a multitude of suggestions of the highest value, but 
an impression which he could scarcely avoid, of the marvel- 
Ous earnestness, intensity, spirituality, wide study, laborious- 
ness, and quenchless enthusiasm of this great teacher. He 
will have become acquainted with Professor Park. 

The beginning of this professorship saw the beginning 
also of Professor Park’s married life. 
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“On September 21, 1836, he was united in marriage, at 
Hunter, N. Y., with Miss Anna Maria Edwards. She was 
the eighth child of Col. William Edwards and Rebecca 
Tappan. She was born in Northampton, April 22, 1812, 
and came of distinguished lineage, her grandfather being 
Jonathan Edwards, and her great-grandmother the sister of 
Benjamin Franklin. When five years of age, her father 
left Northampton, the home of the Edwards’ for so long, 
and settled upon an estate of twelve hundred acres at 
Hunter, N. Y., and there, amid the mountains and forests of 
the Catskills and the scenery of the Hudson, she passed her 
childhood. When thirteen years old, Miss Edwards was 
sent to Miss Booth’s school in New Haven, and in the fol- 
lowing year had made such progress as to enter Miss 
Dwight’s school at Northampton; and when fifteen, she 
became a pupil of. Miss Catherine Beecher at Hartford, 
where she was also under the instruction of Miss Harriet 
Beecher, who as Mrs. Stowe was her near neighbor at An- 
dover. Professor and Mrs. Park’s wedding journey extended 
as far as Washington. At Philadelphia they saw the first 
President Harrison drawn in his carriage by the people, who 
in their enthusiasm had removed the horses and taken their 
places. 

“The two began housekeeping in the brick house on 
Andover hill, facing the seminary grounds; and there they 
lived together fifty-seven years. Mrs. Park died October 7, 
1893. She was a woman of great wisdom and discrimina- 
tion, of unselfishness and fine judgment, ‘lovely in her 
youthful comeliness, lovely all her life long in comeliness of 
heart.’ She was a model wife and mother, most courteous 
and kind, given to hospitality, yielding gracefully to the 
heavy demands upon limited income, time, and strength, 
whose expenditure was at the cost of self-sacrifice. The 
marriage was a happy one. Her children ® rise up and call 

8 These were: William Edwards, long pastor at Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Anna Maria; and Agnes. The children of her son William are Ed- 


wards Albert, head of the Pediatric Division of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital; and Marion Edwards, President of Bryn Mawr. 
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her blessed; her husband also, though after the day she 
passed away he could not speak her name without a quiver 
of the lip and a sob in his voice.” ® 

This professorship continued till 1847. So great was its 
success that most men would not have ventured to exchange 
it for another. But it was not destined to absorb longer 
the attention of this theologian. Another work was com- 
manding him. 


9 Pupils, p. 24. 


VI 
FIRST TRIP TO EUROPE 
1842-1843 


ROFESSOR PARK found recovery from the lamen- 
P= breakdown of his general health and especially 

his eyes, at Braintree, in travel. He went on this 
occasion in a carriage, with his brother Calvin, as far as 
Niagara Falls. He went subsequently as far west as Oberlin 
at least, where he delivered an oration. 

On that journey, which involved the disastrous passage of 
the Hudson River—disastrous to the series of elaborate ser- 
mons which he had written in Braintree—he was bound for 
Hunter, a village lying among the foothills of the Catskills, 
to make the acquaintance of the young lady who subse- 
quently became his wife. He had later four serious attacks 
of ill health, which led to extensive travel; but of lesser 
difficulty with the eyes he had an almost continual experi- 
ence. And his remedy was the same. Into the story of his 
many absences from home arising from this cause or from 
professional calls of various kinds, it will be neither possible 
nor necessary to go. But they cannot be entirely passed 
over. 

He had visited Washington with his bride immediately 
after their marriage. The following year (1837) he went 
again. Those” were exciting days. Daniel Webster had 
made his famous reply to Hayne; William Lloyd Garrison 
had established The Liberator; South Carolina had passed 
the nullification ordinance; and Jackson had issued his nulli- 
fication proclamation. Webster, Calhoun, and Clay were at 
the height of their fame. The Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
was anxious to hear them. The modern era in travel was 
but just beginning. The journey took much time, and the 
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changes of conveyance were frequent. Park took boat from 
Boston to New York, hastened on to Philadelphia, where he 
stopped over night, and incidentally heard a sermon; and 
thence proceeded by boat and rail to Baltimore. Here he 
visited and greatly admired the Catholic Cathedral, as he 
did also the (Baltimore) Washington monument. Thence 
he went on to Washington. 

In this city he seems to have had his first direct contact 
with slavery. “I find,” he writes,’ “‘ that my servant is a 
slave, indeed, all the waiters are slaves, and I can easily 
understand how men are so much pleased with the slave 
system. I never knew such entire devotion to the will of 
others as is shown by these blacks. My waiter tells me that 
he is sixteen or seventeen years old, and he is a very pretty 
fellow, so that I really ove him.” Park visits ‘‘ an immense 
caravan of animals ”’; sees a company of Sioux Indians, “ all 
men of distinction and fine—noble—looking men, with Ro- 
man noses, tall figures, but most hideously painted.” He 
greatly admired the Capitol. But his chief interest was in 
the Congress. One day he spent twelve hours in the building, 
and heard a great speech by Henry Clay. His comments on 
the great orators in Congress may well engage our attention. 


“Mr. Clay, who is on the whole the greatest practical 
statesman in the land, has an indifferent phrenological 
development; and no one would suppose him at first glance 
the great man of the nation. But he is indeed a most 
admirable speaker. . . . I cannot conceive how a voice can 
be more melodious and charming. I had no idea of sena- 
torial dignity combined with grace and even playfulness, 
before I heard his great speech day before yesterday. The 
galleries were filled two hours before the Senate convened, 
and then he was listened to three hours and a half with 
constant attention. Mr. Reed of Massachusetts, an old 
Representative, says that his manner was peculiarly fine 
even for himself. 


1 MS. 
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“ No one would doubt from the appearance of the Senators 
that Mr. Webster was superior to any one. He has the 
floor for today, and I shall take my seat with a book in my 
hand immediately after breakfast, and wait for him two or 
three hours. . . . Mr. Webster’s speech was of about three 
hours, and was very luminous and in part brilliant. He 
seems to be a more philosophical politician than any one in 
Congress; but Clay excels him in quickness, adroitness, and 
all party tactics. Webster is logical, but slow in comparison 
with Clay. He was very severe upon Preston, and Jackson, 
and Van Buren; and I think we would all have sat three 
hours more to hear him. His appearance was noble... . 
Webster is indeed a great man.” 


Many years afterward Professor Park, in conversation 
with his grandson (Dr. Edwards A. Park, of Baltimore), 
indulged in the following reminiscences, which Dr. Park has 
communicated: 


“Daniel Webster——I remember hearing him speak at a 
trial in Providence when I was only ten years old. There is 
one sentence which I can remember yet. There are not 
many men who could make a child remember a sentence of 
his for 81 years. 

““The majesty of his appearance was wonderful. It was 
as if the old god of the Romans had come down to earth and 
was called Mr. Jupiter. He was called the ‘ godlike.’ He 
was tall and finely proportioned. Next he had a great head 
and forehead. - Next, fiery eyes deep set under shaggy 
eyebrows. Next his complexion was like a Spaniard’s. Next 
his voice was magnificent, low, and ponderous sounding. If 
he had been insignificant looking and had had a squeaky 
voice, he would have been nothing, Theodore Parker said, 
and if that had been the case, it would have detracted very 
much from his power. 

“‘T spent three weeks at Washington and saw a great deal 
of the bad side of Webster. When I returned to Andover, I 
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made various remarks about him. One night when I had 
gone to bed—my bed was in that room (he indicated the 
room next his study) Webster stepped in. Said he, ‘I 
believe you have made some remarks about me, sir.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered, terrified before his eye and the sound of his 
voice. ‘I believe, sir, you said I was a drunkard,’ continued 
he. ‘ Yes,’ replied I. ‘And that you said I was losing my 
power, sir.’ ‘ Yes,’ I answered. ‘ And that I was not now 
what I had been, sir.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I. ‘ Tomorrow, sir, I 
shall have a grapple with you in the courts, and allow me 
to say in parting that in grappling you, I am as a lion 
against a fly.’ ” 


“Tn recounting this, Grandfather imitated Webster’s voice 
and his own replies. In regard to Webster, he said further 
that people did not take into account the fact that Webster 
was praised and made a god of till he completely lost his 
head. If he had remained a lawyer in a small town, he 
might have written works which would have made him im- 
mortal but he got mixed up in politics and was lost. 


“‘T have heard my grandfather say that he heard Webster 
deliver his first and second Bunker Hill orations (he walked 
some distance to hear the first, I believe), that he heard him 
speak in Boston one time but went to sleep in the middle 
and just woke up at the end. Webster, he said in this 
connection, could be very monotonous. The steady roll of 
his sentences and his sonorous voice never startled into 
attention. Calhoun, with a much harsher voice and con- 
tinual questions and calling by name senators in the audi- 
ence, could keep more acute attention.” 


Of Calhoun, Park wrote: 
“‘ Calhoun is a mighty man, grappling with first principles 


strongly; and, though his course is very tortuous, he makes 
it appear consistent by his great plausibility. He is a 
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metaphysician, but does not seem to have, strictly speaking, 
a sound complete mind.” 


He seems to have been more interested in Henry A. Wise: 


“ He always attracts attention; the members flock about 
him, and all are interested in him. The cause of his popu- 
larity as a speaker, I must say, is, first, his extremely 
discursive manner, which allows one to attend to him much 
longer than if he adhered to a logical train of remark, which 
required fixed and uninterrupted thought; secondly, his 
abundance of personal remarks. He is constantly dealing 
with men, not with abstractions; and amid all his bold 
charges of dishonesty upon men, he of course makes every 
Administration man attend to him, in expectation of being 
himself accused, and every opposition man attends because 
he likes the sport. I am always interested in him because I 
love to hear scandal, I am afraid. I think it is natural 
to love to see others, especially our superiors in station, 
brought down to our own level or put beneath us. But 
I cannot approve of Mr. Wise’s course. He has so much 
to say about the ‘old man’ (Jackson); he is so fond of 
calling names, and denouncing by name men, both in and 
out of the house, that his influence must be bad, and were 
he Tory instead of Whig, the Whigs would reprobate his 
personal attacks, which compose the greater part of his 
speeches, as far as I have heard him. There was an affair 
between Wise and Gholson the other day, which was designed 
by Wise to provoke a duel. Gholson made some remarks 
which Wise thought might have been intended as an insult 
to him, and said in reply: ‘ If Mr. Gholson means me, I tell 
him—now—that—in his foul throat—he lies’: all spoken 
with the greatest deliberation. But it evidently frightened 
his antagonist, and no duel came from it.” 


Park made many briefer trips—to Boston, to Cambridge, 
to hear a Phi Beta Kappa oration, ran down to Yarmouth 
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and Chatham on the Cape, to the White Mountains, into 
Vermont (Bennington, Middlebury, etc.), and in 1846 as 
far as Montreal. But in these various excursions we cannot 
follow him. 


In 1842 Professor Park’s eyes, which for eight years had 
been quite serviceable, again gave out. Incompetent medical 
treatment, the inadequate artificial light to be had in those 
days, and the unmerciful eagerness with which he had 
pushed them to the limit of their powers, had brought them 
to a collapse. The only hope of a remedy lay in the 
abandonment of work and a journey to Europe, where he 
might look for the best medical advice to be had anywhere, 
and the building up of his general health. He made the 
requisite preparations, and sailed from New York on the 
sailing ship Howard June 23d. He had spent twenty days 
in that city waiting for an opportunity to embark. 

We have fortunately a full account of the voyage in a 
journal which was kept by Park, in a rather casual way, 
of the whole tour, and is, in connection with his letters 
home, a striking proof of his extraordinary powers of 
observation and the tenacity of his memory of details. In 
the most uncongenial surroundings imaginable, he was 
peculiarly fortunate in having an agreeable companion in 
the person of the Rev. J. D. Butler, an Andover graduate, 
who remained with him as his traveling companion till 
November. The voyage over was long and very uncom- 
fortable. Mr. Butler describes it thus: 


“One era of your life, your first voyage over the Atlantic, 
is known to me only. For forty-seven days our fellowship 
was in a stateroom on the bark Howard, which was in your 
eyes a worse prison than the philanthropist had ever en- 
countered. Thus ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’ there was no 
escape from gambling and drunkenness, amid a dialect of 
devils, save by climbing into the crow’s nest, which was not 
your forte, or by venturing into a boat which hung on 
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davits outside the bulwarks, and from which a thumping 
wave once dashed us well-nigh overboard. ‘The diet and 
ventilation you remember too well. You then declared that 
our lives hereafter could have nothing so bad in store for us, 
and you have since challenged me to show any parallel 
after a terraqueous tour through all longitudes and lati- 
tudes.” ? 


The experiences of any one on his first voyage at sea, 
even in these far less eventful days of passage by steamer, 
are of great interest. Park had none of the modern allevia- 
tions of the trials of the sea. He was greatly offended by 
the coarseness to which Mr. Butler refers, by the dirt and 
filth of the ship and the unappetizing food; but he found 
reward for his journey in the beauties of nature: 


“The second day, after we lost the sight of the land, 
developed new beauties in the great deep. The azure is 
enchanting, as much richer than the blue of the sky as the 
cerulean is more than common paint. It has purity, a 
depth, a splendor far superior to my imagination of it... . 
The blue waves of the sea, with the silver crest of the foam, 
present a contrast peculiarly animating. The waves move as 
if life were in them. They seem to be proud of their 
splendors, revelling in their activity, playing delightfully 
and delightingly with each other, making the ship [sway as 
it moves], resisting its progress, and never, never resting, 
save in one of those distressing seasons called a calm. When 
I climbed the masthead and looked at the leaping and foam- 
ing waves, and at the rainbow which often was formed by 
the sun shining upon the spray, it seemed as if all the 
creation was beaming with life, and praising God.” 


The voyage was forty-seven days long, and terminated at 
Hamburg, August 10. We are so fortunate as to have 
preserved, in addition to the journal, a series of journal- 


2 Pupils, p. 75. 
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letters to Mrs. Park, covering the entire tour, and Mrs. 
Park’s letters in reply. It were possible, if it were desirable, 
to follow Professor Park step by step throughout the tour. 
But he says little about the more professional aspect of the 
journey, since the letters are written only for his wife’s 
information and entertainment. Nor does the journal add 
anything in this regard. The letters may properly be called 
love letters. For the Parks were lovers and remained such 
till death them did part. More tender expressions of love, 
of solicitous care for Mrs. Park’s comfort and health, and of 
perfect trust and confidence in her, it would have been 
impossible to frame than those with which these letters 
abound. There are not lacking those self-accusations, on 
both sides, of defect of conduct and inadequacy of apprecia- 
tion, which are often found when the tenderest lovers are 
separated and absence brings a renewed surging up of 
affection, and which are themselves the best proof that there 
is little or no ground for self-reproach. Mrs. Park’s replies 
were in the same vein. 

Professor Park, in his constant care for all the affairs of 
his family while absent from them, frequently addressed a 
part of one of his letters to his little boy, William Edwards, 
then about five years old. The following is one written at 
Gelnhausen, October 22. 3 


“My Dear Edwards: ? 

‘“‘T love to write you another letter because I believe 
you are a good boy; if you are not good, then I cannot 
write you any more letters. I keep one eye open all the 
time for you, and when I was at Hanau, by the great battle- 
field, I saw a man riding in a waggon drawn by two dogs, 
and then two men drawn in another waggon by one goat 
which looked very beautiful. When I was at Cologne, from 
which dear Mother’s Cologne water comes, I saw a marble 
statue of a beautiful woman, holding in her arms a very 
beautiful child, and also another marble child as beautiful 


3 Park generally called his son Willie; but this time not. 
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as one could be, with long graceful ringlets of hair around 
his head, and sleeping upon an elegant mattrass, and under- 
neath the mattrass an ivory cross. I asked who was the child, 
and was told that it was Jesus. It was so beautiful that I 
wished you could see it. Remember, my child, that Jesus 
slept upon his cross and was always ready to practice self- 
denial. When I was at Heidelberg, I saw a great hogshead, 
in the lower room of the great palace. It will hold 300,000 
bottles of wine, is 36 feet long and 24 in diameter. It has 
eighteen hoops, each of which is about eight inches thick. It 
is very beautifully carved. It looked about as large as Mr. 
Fuller’s house in Andover. Men used to fill it with wine 
and pump it out as fast as they wanted to drink it. There 
is another hogshead near by, not so large, but larger than 
any room in our house. It is very pleasant to be in a build- 
ing 500 years old, as some are in Heidelberg. I went to 
the house where Martin Luther once lived, and went into his 
room, where I saw a little child, and I bought a picture of 
the house which I shall give to you if you are a good boy. 
You must ask Mother about Martin Luther, and she will 
read to you perhaps his letter to his little boy, from the 
German Selections (one of the notes). Dear Edwards, I 
see that little German boys eat fat and gravy and butter, 
and do not deny themselves. I hope that you do not eat 
such bad things. When I was in Heidelberg, at dinner, a 
little boy, twelve years old, came in the dining-room, got up 
upon a chair, and spoke a piece (declaimed) and then came 
out round the table for money. This was not quite so pretty 
as when little girls come and play on a harp and sing for us 
at dinner, so as to keep us in good spirits. We always must 
be cheerful and happy at dinner and not fret. Fretting is 
not good for digestion. Now you must remember that you 
must be careful and not take cold this winter, but you may 
run about and play in the snow. It is good for you to be 
in the open air. I hope that you will bring in Mama’s wood, 
and do a great many things for Aunty. Be very pleasant 
always and very kind. Oh! how glad I shall be to see you 
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when I come home! We shall have a grand time together, 
if we both live. But we must both be prepared to die. 
Dear Edwards, I am writing from the place where Frederic 
Barbarossa used to live. And you may ask your Mother 
to read you something about him in Lempriére’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, which she can have from the Library. Now 
farewell, my beloved child. May God be your friend as He 
has been the friend of your father.” 


Park’s itinerary carried him from Hamburg, through Han- 
nover to Braunschweig, thence to the Rhine (Marburg, 
Bonn, Worms, etc.), thence to Berlin, then Halle, then 
Marienbad in Bohemia, Switzerland, Paris, England, and 
thence home. In all this he was interested in the sights 
shown to the ordinary tourist, only that he was himself no 
ordinary tourist. He seems to have seen everything there 
was to see, counted everything that could be counted, and 
compressed into the briefest visits what the ordinary sight- 
seer would have required indefinite time to compass. In 
Goslar he goes down into its ancient mine, remembers every 
step taken through its passages, how many times he goes up 
or down, how many steps are taken in either direction. 

To understand his interests in this trip we must call to 
mind his American background, and must remember that 
he was, after all, a young man of thirty-four years, on his 
first trip abroad. At about the middle of the last century 
there were in America no structures to compare with many 
in Europe, no very large or richly stored churches, no large 
museums or libraries, no palaces, no private houses filled 
with expensive objects of art or displays of plate, silver and 
gold, of any special note or in any great amount. And 
American customs, which are only now beginning to take on 
splendor and elaborateness, were simple, informal, and un- 
ostentatious. Hence we find him interested in the trappings 
and possessions of royalty, in the cathedrals and their cere- 
monies, in public celebrations of all sorts, in the differing 
customs of an old country, in forms of address and idioms of 
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speech, in military display, in the contrast between the lavish 
expenditure of the rich and the grinding poverty and desti- 
tution of the poor. 

He plunged eagerly therefore into the ordinary routine of 
sight-seeing in Europe, and found diversion in it, and bene- 
fit to his health, and relief from somber thoughts that would 
sometimes recur to him. For his Andover life had dis- 
appointed him. When a young man is called back to teach 
in the institution where he has been educated, especially if 
it is a graduate school, he enters upon his work with a 
natural and great enthusiasm. It is here that he has him- 
self received his great mental awakening. He has viewed 
his teachers, who have now become his colleagues, with 
affection and reverence. He has idealized some of them at 
least, if not all, and looked upon them as well-nigh perfect. 
He has not perceived that there are differences, and possibly 
antagonisms, between them, or considered them as men with 
the defects that belong to humanity. He expects to find 
himself in the most congenial and cordial relations with 
them. Park was precisely in this position, and such were 
his feelings. His expectations were attuned to his too ardent 
affections. 

He knew, to be sure, that the students were not 
perfect, that they had not fully risen, as a whole, to the 
moral and spiritual height which their sacred calling de- 
manded. Some of them were lazy, self-indulgent, lacked 
cultivated manners, permitted contention to arise among 
them, and had little of the true missionary spirit. Some of 
them had to be reprimanded, some expelled. They had had 
a controversy with the faculty a whole year over the subject 
of the Commons.’ All this Park was prepared to meet, and it 
did not seriously disturb his feelings about the Seminary. 
But in six years of service he had been disillusioned. He 
felt a lack of ‘intellectual congeniality.”” There was some 
degree of mutual suspicion among the Andover faculty. 
Earnest men set for the defence of the truth, and knowing 
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the gradual character of any great theological change, natu- 
rally scrutinized one another’s work, and criticised what they 
saw, and sometimes what they imagined, amiss. Professor 
Woods, though he had urged Park’s appointment, and later 
nominated him for his successor, frequently opposed him 
clandestinely.° Some degree of jealousy manifested itself. 
Professor Stuart, who had been for twenty-five years the 
most famous man at Andover, saw the pre-eminence depart- 
ing from him and turning toward the young professors, and 
particularly toward Park. His general attitude toward his 
young colleague became unfriendly. There never was a 
college or seminary faculty where there was no jealousy. 
Park also felt some uncertainty regarding his success as a 
teacher. He was always modest in his estimate of himself. 
A misunderstanding arose between him and Professor B. B. 
Edwards, whom he had welcomed to Andover, and who was 
to become a most intimate associate and beloved friend. 
One suspects that in his great personal sensitiveness, Park 
had magnified the offense he felt, out of due proportion. 
But he felt the estrangement keenly. ‘‘I think that he has 
treated me abominably,” he wrote. And then there were 
bitter passages in his own inner religious life which he re- 
calls with poignant grief. Thus he writes: 


‘“‘T suppose, Dearest, that you feel disturbed, knowing 
how I feel in reference to my religious interests. I must say 
that nobody knows how much I suffered before I left 
America in this respect. Nobody knows what agonies of 
spirit I endured and how glad I was to go away from the 
scene of my pains. And sometimes I feel now as if I could 
never return to Andover where I have endured so much. 
Is it possible that I shall ever suffer the same again? But 
now I feel better, happier, more disposed to enjoy the grace 
of Jesus Christ and to be happy in His love. I think I have 
learned the worth of grace, of that grace which pardons sin. 
I feel that I have been a vile sinner and I cannot find words 
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to express my abhorrence of myself; but I hope that I may 
be forgiven through the merits of Him who is my only hope. 
I am peaceful and serene; but I tremble lest I shall lose this 
spirit and be again abandoned of my righteous Father. Pray 
for me, dear Maria, that my faith fail not, and that I may 
ever be a true-hearted, sincere, faithful, persevering, self- 
denying follower of Jesus Christ.” 


Professor Park sometimes expressed himself in very strong 
terms regarding his religious deficiencies. It should be re- 
membered that he was subject to occasional fits of gloom, 
and that the Puritan tradition favored strict self-examina- 
tion. The result of this was often severe self-condemnation. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher once said that the tendency of his time, 
when a person felt a religious emotion, was to seize upon 
it, Ral it, and then put it under the microscope to see what 
it was. The preceding passage, from a letter from Berlin, 
must be understood in the light of these considerations. 

All these things, when ill health was added and his eyes 
gave out, had led him to weigh the question whether he 
should not resign. But once in Europe, he felt relieved of 
the pain of immediate contact with such embarrassments and 
began to take an amused interest, and finally a deeper in- 
terest, in all that he saw. 

One of the recurrent subjects of correspondence with Mrs. 
Park was the presidency of Amherst College, which was 
finally offered to him. He does not seem to have been at 
any time inclined to accept it. At a dinner at Amherst 
many years later, given in honor of President W. A. Stearns, 
he claimed the whole credit for the prosperity of the College 
during that gentleman’s administration, because, if he had 
himself accepted the presidency, President Stearns would 
not have been appointed, and there would have been no 
prosperity at all! 

Landing at Hamburg, Park began sight-seeing at once. 
He was immediately impressed with the size and magnifi- 
cence of the churches. This was his introduction to German 
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Lutheranism, in which he manifested a great interest 
throughout the tour. He does not seem to have felt that 
he learned much from it, not even theologically, being most 
impressed by its dry and rather paralyzing formalism. He 
gave a still closer attention to the Roman Catholic Church, 
entering into rather astonishing familiarity with its priests, 
several of whom he termed his friends. He was surprised at 
the richness and costliness of some episcopal vestments he 
saw. He was glad to accept an invitation on one occasion 
to dine with a bishop, and seems indeed to have been quite 
a “lion” with the Catholic churchmen as well as with 
German princes. 

His first closer contact with the universities was at Heidel- 
berg. The scenery here and the ruins of the castle delighted 
him greatly; but he paid a good deal of attention to the 
professors, of whom he singled out Paulus, ‘“‘ the father of 
German rationalism,” for special commendation. But it was 
not for his doctrines! He had already had through Pro- 
fessor Stuart, a certain introduction to German Theology. 
He was thereby predisposed, no doubt, to regard the German 
universities with great interest and respect. It has been 
already suggested that perhaps he derived his “ social in- 
formal clubs” for discussions with his students from the 
German “ Gesellschaften,’ which form a very important fea- 
ture of German university instruction. If he had actually 
introduced such methods before going to Germany, they 
must have owed much of their development to his German 
experience. His walks with students also followed the plan of 
Tholuck, who on occasion might spend a vacation in a tour 
with a company of his students; and Park made himself 
accessible to his students more Teutonico as few if any 
American professors had done before him. It was a very 
early, if not the first, case of that introduction of German 
methods which has transformed American colleges into uni- 
versities, and finally made them in some respects greater 
than their models. 

On Palm Sunday, April 9, he attended two confirmation 
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services, one conducted by an orthodox preacher, the other 
by a rationalist. They were very much alike in externals, 
and in both cases the pastor laid his hands upon the heads 
of the children and repeated a passage of Scripture. Park 
writes: 


“T never felt until this afternoon the wonderful difference 
between orthodoxy and rationalism, a difference that is seen 
in quotations, in forms, and everything. There is poetry in 
religion; rationalism is dry, withered, stale, wrinkled. Take, 
for example, these two columns of passages, the one column 
repeated by the orthodox preacher this morning, the other 
by the rationalist this afternoon. 


‘Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments. 


“To him that overcometh will 
I give to sit, etc. 
I am the good Shepherd, etc. 


Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, etc. 

I am persuaded that neither life 
nor death, etc. 

Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, etc. 

As the hart panteth after the 
waterbrooks, etc.’ 


Ye are my friends if ye keep 
my commandments. 


Love thy neighbor as thyself. 

Whatsoever ye would that men 
do to you, do also to them. 

What thy hands find to do, do 
it with all thy might.’”’ 


The two most important periods of his tour were spent at 
Berlin and Halle. In Berlin, his first business was, of 
course, the medical help he hoped to get. Up to this time 
nothing had been done for his eyes, and he may have feared 
that nothing could be. He had once written to Mrs. Park: 


‘“‘ My dear, I am learning without eyes more than I ever 
learned with. Eyes are of little use. It is well enough that 
they were made, for they ornament the face, and sometimes 
it is really useful to see, as for example for a husband to 
see his wife. And indeed they are useful in other respects. 
I quarrel not because they are made—still man learns with 
his soul, not his eyes.” 
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But, by and by, he was able to report that the nerve of 
his eye, which had been affected, was “ cured”; and he was 
ultimately permitted to use his eyes again for study, and 
they seemed to him quite “ well.” 

Meantime he was improving his German. Having some 
curiosity about Hegel, he secured the help of a young 
Privaidocent in the University by the name of Kahnis, to 
expound Hegelianism to him. He was, however, more in- 
terested in Kahnis’ German than in his expositions. He 
urged him on by putting a great many questions. He tells 
the story himself as follows: 


‘“‘ Kahnis and I were walking one day in the Berlin ‘ Thier- 
garten’ discussing Hegel. When Kahnis stated Hegel’s 
position on a given point, I asked, ‘ What does Hegel mean 
by that?’ Kahnis, very impulsive and excitable, answered, 
‘Don’t you know?’ and then he endeavored to elucidate the 
thought. I replied, ‘ You have only succeeded in blinding 
the meaning.’ Then it was that Kahnis, standing as still 
as he could in that great park through which many were 
passing, lifted his cap from his head, and looking up, said 
solemnly, ‘In that great day of judgment may God forgive 
Christopher Columbus for having discovered America.’ ” © 


This was, it may be supposed, Park’s introduction to 
German philosophy. But it was also one incident in his 
introduction to a remarkable series of men. Kahnis was for 
many years the leading professor of Church History in Ger- 
many, as Neander had been before him. 

His reception in Berlin was most cordial. The American 
Ambassador, to whom he had introductions, took great pains 
to open high social circles to him. He formed pleasant 
friendships among the German nobility, of whom he always 
spoke with great appreciation. He notes with some amuse- 
ment that he had himself been taken for an English lord. 
Among the university men he was even more cordially and 
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intimately received. He formed a high opinion of Hengsten- 
berg, whom he preferred above all the rest. But a high 
opinion did not mean discipleship. He related many years 
later Hengstenberg’s expressions of amazement and horror 
when he told him that he had not baptized a dying infant 
child of his, and expressed his own amazement of another 
kind, that any Christian theologian could hold the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration. ‘Toward many of these pro- 
fessors, with all his respect for their learning, he ever held 
an attitude of amused astonishment at their lack of prac- 
ticality and their childishness. 
In Halle he writes: 


“In the forenoon walked with Professor Tholuck and 
Professor Guericke. Tholuck came to a hill which Willie 
[his little son] would have gone down with ease and would 
have loved to do so, but he dared not go. So we turned 
round and walked a half mile out of our way for the sake 
of avoiding this hill. He is so very short sighted and so 
little accustomed to take care of himself that he fears to 
go where a common man does not think of fearing.” 


Neander he styles the “ greatest curiosity ” in Berlin. He 
describes his absent-mindedness, his manner of lecturing and 
toying with a pen, in the absence of which he could not go 
on, and his slovenly appearance; but he also mentions the 
reverence of the students for Neander, and describes an 
enthusiastic celebration by them of his birthday. Among 
other noted people in Berlin, Park became acquainted with 
Godet, then the tutor of the Crown Prince, later the Em- 
peror Frederick III, whom he also met. 

In Berlin he carried his German rapidly forward. He 
stops his journal to record the story of an American who 
hired a teacher in German, but dismissed him after one day 
because, in attempting to pronounce a certain German word, 
he had broken out two teeth! But Park himself, when in 
Zurich, addressed a sentence to some deaf-mutes, who read 
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his lips correctly and answered orally. Immediately on his 
return from Europe he began translating from Tholuck for 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Much as he enjoyed Berlin, Park was more highly pleased 
with Halle. Here he met Tholuck, whom he greatly ad- 
mired for his religious spirit and his activity in promoting 
the religious life of his pupils. The two men were in fact 
congenial even to their love of humor. One evening spent 
with Tholuck, Park was kept by him “in a broad laugh all 
the evening.”’ From these Halle days there has come down 
to us the story he tells about Schleiermacher’s calling Pro- 
fessor Wegscheider Wegschneider (one who cuts away) be- 
cause in his Commentary on Mark he had expunged certain 
passages as not genuine. Julius Miiller was another intimate 
friend of Park’s, who called him “ the greatest living the- 
ologian of Germany.” His treatise on Sin was especially 
praised by Park; but he did not follow him in his adoption 
of the “ kenotic ” theory of the person of Christ. 

What Professor Park’s ultimate feelings about the Ger- 
mans, both socially and theologically, were, will be clearer 
at a later point. But as an illustration of how that opinion 
was formed, and the stages of its growth, the following 
passage is worth noting: 


“Halle, April 8th. Professor Ulrici, who has published a 
work on Hegel, has read Coleridge, says that Coleridge has 
no philosophical system—that he adopts some principles 
which infallibly lead to pantheism, and other principles di- 
rectly contrary to these and self-contradictory; that he 
founded his notions on Schelling’s philosophy, which philos- 
ophy Schelling has himself virtually retracted, because it led 
to pantheism. How much Schelling has retracted I do not 
know. It is generally thought that he is too old to do much 
more in philosophy. Professor Ulrici said that our philos- 
ophy, compared with the German, was like the Ptolemaic 
system to the Copernican! You cannot conceive how proud 
the Germans are. We have no feast days, and are heathen. 
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No Hegelianism, and are Indians. The Germans have all 
the poetry and the elocution; we are mere money-seekers, 
cheats, and rogues. It is rather humiliating to hear all these 
things; but they have no backwardness in mentioning them 
all.” 


One general effect upon Park’s mind of the German year 
seems to have been the deepening sense of the evil of the 
world. The simple American was not dazzled by the magnif- 
icence of much that he saw, but he looked beneath it and 
saw its evil. The condition of the downtrodden poor espe- 
cially distressed him. The reaction in his feelings was an 
increase of the sense that heaven is our true home. He 
writes: 


‘“‘ The prospect of dwelling in heaven becomes to me every 
day . . . sweeter. I feel that the world is mockery, that all 
things here are fading, and that when we have passed the 
threshold of immortality, we shall just begin to live. Never 
has death appeared to me less terrible or more pleasant. 
Not that I desire to leave you, but that I desire to be free 
from this world of sin. I see and feel that this is a world 
of violent temptations and aggravated sins. How hard it is 
to keep the whole law. But we shall not always struggle, 
we shall one day triumph. When I think now of my de- 
parted friends, I cease to sorrow - I used to He and I feel 
that our loss is their infinite gain.” 


Interested in every great Christian effort, and especially 
missions, Park visited the famous Orphanage in Halle, and 
went out to Gnadau, a center of the Bohemian Brethren. 
From Halle, which he left with great regret, he went to 
Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, etc. In Wittenberg he found a 
watchman living with his family in the tower of the City 
Church, who keeps watch every night and all night for fires 
in the city. One fire has been detected since 1815. Park’s 
sole remark is, ‘Oh Germany.” June 8th he was in Marien- 
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bad. Of his reception in this Catholic health resort we may ~ 
judge from the following exuberant description. 

By this time Park was “ well,” as he said; and satisfied 
that he should “live ten years longer than he would if he 
had not come to Europe.” His spirits accordingly rose, and 
in the following page of a letter, he expresses himself in 
that vein of playful sarcasm, adding a little spice of harm- 
less mischief, which was so characteristic of him. At the 
same time, we see again how he was received by the highest 
in German society, as well as by the greatest lights in the 
academic world. It was written at Marienbad, Bohemia, 
June 1th. 


“ Tt is indeed interesting to be a lion, as I am here, along 
with five princes, and I know not how many dukes, barons, 
etc. All stare at me and know that I have left a wife at 
home, a ‘lady wife’ as they term her. They all know 
where I am going, through Switzerland to France. They 
point at me; and sometimes one comes up and asks, How 
many hundred miles it is to your home. I tell them 1,000 
(German miles). They lift up both hands, clasp them and 
say—‘' Oh! the Sacraments! ’ or, ‘Oh! my life!’ or, ‘ God 
in Heaven!’ or, ‘ Jesus Christ, the Savior of lost men! ’ 
They have never seen the ocean, and, although many of 
them are learned men, it is not the learning of things, but 
only of words, or of antiquities. One poor man came to 
see me today to consult about his going to America. He 
could teach three languages, but did not know English. He 
might, however, derive some aid, he thought, from a friend 
of his who lives in Peru, and works in the mines! He 
thinks of going first to Noy-Heiak (New York)... . Yester- 
day as I was walking between my two friends, the Catholic 
priests, came my friend the Prince Lowenstein again, and 
spoke very jocosely to us. ... I forgot to say that the 
court ladies look at me very sharply, and I think have a 
notion toward me. If I do not come back in October, you 
must infer that I conclude to live in Austria. Goodbye. 
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. . . Give my respects to Willie. . . . Farewell. . . . Four 
o’clock p. m. Have just received a long visit of one and 
a half hours from the Catholic General Mar, who is very 
curious to learn our American manners and customs. He 
saw one of your letters; said that you wrote ‘ wunderschon,’ 
in a very beautiful hand. It rains, and every five minutes 
would he look out of the window and say, ‘ God, how it 
rains!’ ... June 12. Yesterday the Prince Lowenstein 
came to me and said that he wished to introduce me to the 
Princess, which was accordingly done, and I walked with 
the Princess eight or nine times across the covered prome- 
nade, which is about 200 feet long. She said that she had 
read Mrs. Trollope’s book about America, and nothing else. 
She suffers in her eyes. She wished to know all about our 
servants, etc.; told me not to write so unfavorable a book 
about Germany as Mrs. Trollope about America. Her 
young daughter, eighteen years old, was with her. This 
daughter was very interesting, and now I shall make pro- 
posals. Goodbye. ... June 13. My friends of the middle 
class, such as merchants, lawyers, preachers, Catholic gen- 
eral vicars, have all spoken to me about the honor which I 
yesterday attained of walking with the Princess, because no 
gentleman lower than an Austrian Lord Chamberlain is 
generally allowed to go with her. .. . Maria, you are a 
plebeian—and I cannot live with you any longer. Good- 
bye.” 


Mrs. Park was in no danger of taking this passage seri- 
ously, nor did she, as her reply shows abundantly. But, 
incorrigible joker as he was, Park added something in the 
same letter which would forestall any misinterpretation. 
“My day is past,’ he writes. ‘‘ For a week the people 
stared at me; the court ladies were as much interested in 
me as we should be in a Nestorian Bishop, but I have now 
become as any other man.” And further on he writes: 
“‘ Yes, my love, I ever think of you in all my joys, and my 
heart leaps for joy when I think that two months after you 
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have received this letter, I shall see you again. I wish you 
to be in a room by yourself when I come home.” 

Park next turns toward Switzerland, entering it by way 
of Augsburg, Constance, and Zurich. From here he ascends 
the Rigi, and was thus introduced to the beauties of Switzer- 
land. His journey through Switzerland filled him with the 
greatest delight. He writes in his journal-letters at one 
point as follows: 


‘“‘ At about 9 o’clock we came to another beautiful vale 
hemmed in by mountains, called the Rosenlaui vale. We 
went to see the glacier which is in it. On our way went 
over a bridge which is built across the stream from the 
glacier. The stream is 250 feet below the bridge, has cut 
its way through the rock, and the descent to it from the 
bridge is extremely dizzying. The chasm is not more than 
from between five and ten feet wide, and a stone thrown 
down is a long, long time falling, bounding as it does from 
side to side. The chasm descends so [diagram]. One can- 
not see two rods before him in the stream, up, down, or 
lengthwise. The glacier is of blue and white, blue as the 
sky, clear as glass. It is along the edges transparent, and 
seems in the sun to be tipped with silver. In the body it 
is translucent, and looks like a rich, bright, blue mineral. I 
went up thirty steps, the stairs being cut with an axe; they 
were steps of emerald. I went where I could look under; 
and here was a roof large as that of our house, forty feet 
thick, the lower part crystallized and blue, shining as if it 
were carved topaz, now and then a white crystal drop fall- 
ing down. It was a rich palace. Truly is a mountain of 
ice splendid. 

“Left the glacier, met a company in which were two 
Jesuits. Came in sight of and close to a romantic range of 
mountains, the tops glistening with snow. They seemed to 
be immense gray rocks, topped with about six feet of 
Italian marble. The clouds too were brilliant, on fire— 
and on the opposite hills were cows grazing, and their clear 
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sounding bells ringing. One of these immense mountains 
has a peak so [diagram]. At half past eleven today I heard 
the first avalanche; it was as if it thundered; and very often 
during the day and in the night heard I the same. These 
are thundering mountains. Often could I see the avalanches. 
It was delightful when on the Scheideck, eating my dinner, 
to see the clouds floating lower than I was, and to see the 
shadows of those clouds upon the land. At this dining place 
I could see three glaciers of great celebrity, and 127 peaks 
of mountains, each peak having a name. I saw this after- 
noon one hundred cows upon the very angle of a mountain 
[diagram]. Many mountains have very narrow ridges, and 
look like snowdrifts [diagram]. At last we came upon the 
Faulhorn, 8,o00 feet high. On my first view it seemed as 
if the mountains were leaping for joy and furling out their 
silver flags in triumph; or else that hosts of dazzling angels 
were flying around them to celebrate and guard their glories, 
for they were covered with fleecy clouds which, illuminated 
by the sun, were sparkling gorgeously. In a half hour, 
oh what richness! I could see the land now and then, and 
some of the clouds were yellow, as if gold, some white, all 
partaking of the glories of the sun. Sometimes they would 
open and disclose a mountain or a lake; sometimes they 
would open and disclose the sun, and it seemed as if I saw 
Mt. Etna in a convulsion. All was spangle, gorgeous, rich; 
all was motion. At last I went to bed—slept poorly, rose 
early, saw at a distance of seventy miles, counted 300 peaks 
at one side of me, all was white with snow, saw Rigi. At 
last the sun rose in silver and gold. It was dazzling. He 
rose between two peaks, and in the valley between these 
two was a city of rocks [diagram]. The coloring was rich. 
Soon appeared the contrast of the mountains. Some were 
dark, some blue, some red, some pale white, some glistening 
white. ‘The mountains were so near me as to appear in- 
spiriting. I never saw so lively mountain scenery. Although 
I was in the highest house in Europe, 1 saw much that was 
higher than I, and the inconceivable variety of form, the 
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sharp angles, gave to all the appearance of great agility. 
The night was a night of thundering avalanches, of constant 
rush and noise.” 


Paris pleased him but little. He went the usual rounds, 
however, and spent an entire day in the Louvre. He hurried 
on to England and Scotland, where he formed many valu- 
able acquaintances. London “ overpowered ” him. He met 
the Congregational clergy, heard such preachers as Baptist 
Noel; found that articles of his had been reprinted in Eng- 
land, and that the book on W. B. Homer was much spoken 
of; visited the British Museum; had an introduction to 
Pusey at Oxford; visited some Congregational “ colleges ” 
(z. e€., theological seminaries) ; and finally tore himself away 
for the journey home. 

The whole trip was of the greatest benefit to Park’s 
health, for he passed the next twenty years without any 
serious break. It was also of great benefit to him profes- 
sionally. It converted the Germany which had largely been 
a matter of the imagination into a concrete fact. He saw 
German life on very many sides. He attained a very con- 
siderable control of the German language. German phi- 
losophy and theology were no longer a terra incognita. 
Naturally the results of this appeared but little in his theo- 
logical work, for with the distinctive Lutheran theology he 
was in fundamental disagreement. Nor were German homi- 
letics of any great value to him. But in his conduct of the 
_ Bibliotheca Sacra, which was soon established, he had Ger- 
man models constantly before his mind. He translated Tho- 
luck for it. He established and maintained for thirty-seven 
years a department of German theological intelligence and 
kept the stream of German translation flowing. He was thus 
ereatly and broadly enriched by this experience. 
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transferred to the Abbot Professorship of Christian 

Theology, and another chapter was thus opened in 
his relations to the Seminary, and to all the communities 
affected by it. I say ‘ formally transferred,’ because he had 
already been lecturing in that department, at the request of 
Dr. Woods, since the beginning of the Seminary year in 
1846. The vigor of Dr. Woods had perceptibly failed, after 
thirty-eight years of work in the Seminary, following ten 
years of laborious pastoral work at Newbury; and perhaps 
he felt himself not altogether in touch with the active minds 
of the young college graduates who were being drawn largely 
to New Haven and New York. He was therefore ready to 
retire from his post, but desired extremely to have for his 
successor a man who would be in explicit sympathy with his 
scheme of theological thought. He had known Professor 
Park for eighteen years, during two of which the latter, 
then a student here, had roomed in his house and had been 
wont to have long and frequent discussions with him. He 
had been associated with the younger colleague for ten 
years in the faculty, and had had reports made to him of 
the theological debates which had often occurred in the 
Rhetorical Room, in connection with expositions of texts, 
plans of sermons, the working theology to be used in the 
pulpit. He knew the attitude of Dr. Park’s mind toward 
the propositions there considered, as well as if he had been 
in the classroom; and sometimes the two had discussed in 
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private, with great care, particular forms of statement pre- 
ferred by the one, doubted, perhaps, or criticised, by the 
other. Especially, Dr. Woods had been a most attentive 
listener to five courses of elaborate sermons prepared by 
Professor Park in successive years, and preached in the 
Chapel on Conscience, Regeneration, Natural and Moral 
Law, the Divine Decrees, Natural Theology; in which dis- 
courses, thirty in number, were discussed, of course, with 
fundamental severity, many subjects of prime importance to 
Dr. Woods’ mind, especially those of Free Agency, the 
Nature of Holiness, the Nature of Sin. It was as the re- 
sult of all this acquaintance with the Professor and his views, 
that Dr. Woods wished him to take charge of the middle 
class as their instructor in theology in the autumn of 1846; 
and this was equivalent to nominating him as his own suc- 
cessor when the final appointment should be made.” * 


What Professor Park’s feelings and purposes were when 
entering upon the Abbot professorship we may readily con- 
jecture. His inaugural seems to have been put in no 
permanent form. But his plans and hopes are partly ex- 
pressed by what he had done in the professorship of rhet- 
oric. He might reasonably be expected to make much of 
what had already been so prominent in his teaching—in- 
dividual instruction. He would make his lectures stimulat- 
ing and absorbing. He would supplement them by clubs 
and various forms of individual contact such as by inviting 
his pupils, one after another, to accompany him in his usual 
long walks. He would incite them to scholarly work. And 
he would strengthen not only the ministry, but also the 
colleges upon whose efficiency the Seminary depended for 
men prepared for theological study, by securing in the men 
sent out a sufficient number who should be ready to occupy 
in time the highest educational posts. All these things he 
did, and we may believe he intended from the beginning to 
do them. And the Andover community, which knew him, 


1 Storrs, p. 47 f. 
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expected with complete confidence very great things from 
his new position. 

In reference to the main duty of the Abbot professorship, 
the theology itself, we are not left to mere conjectures. 
Park’s eye had always been fixed on the system of doctrines; 
and as early as 1839, eight years before, he had delivered 
an oration at Dartmouth College on the ‘‘ Duties of a The- 
ologian.” The theologian must have “a rational regard to 
the opinions which have been entertained by Christians in 
past times.” Park emphasizes the word “ rational” by 
various critical remarks; but the genuinely liberal character 
of his thought appears in his remark that “he is a partizan 
as distinguished from a theologian who will learn nothing 
from Hartley or Priestly because they were fatalists, .. . 
who reads Turretin merely to believe him, or Arminius 
merely to condemn him; . . . and can see no good scholar- 
ship and no good argument in men not favored by God with 
an evangelical faith.” And he goes on to say that the 
theologian must not object to innovations, must foster a 
fraternal interest in the investigations of his brethren, and 
must take a candid view of the causes of differences in 
theological opinion, among which he mentions difference in 
temperament, misunderstanding of terms, etc. A rather re- 
markable point which he makes is the importance of “ asso- 
ciating his doctrines with what is delicate and refined in 
taste.’ He took this idea up twenty-eight years later in an 
oration at commencement in Oberlin. He even says of 
Edwards under -this head at Dartmouth: ‘‘ We cannot help 
wishing that he had been somewhat more of a brother and 
somewhat less of a champion.” And finally he stresses as 
the duty of the theologian, “to attain a deep and ardent 
piety.” 

The great doctrines of the system which he proceeded to 
teach, Park once briefly summarized in these words: 


“That God never requires of men more than they have 
natural ability to do; that all sin consists in choice—in the 
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act of the soul, that is, in preferring the private to the gen- 
‘eral good, the world to God; that the atonement was made 
for all men, and does not consist in Christ’s literally bear- 
ing the punishment of the moral law, but in His pains sub- 
stituted for that punishment; that the fall of man did not 
consist in men’s sinning in Adam, or in Adam’s sin being 
literally imputed to them, but in the fact that Adam’s sin 
was the occasion of their having, at birth, a natural inclina- 
tion to sin, and of all the sufferings consequent upon this; 
that moral agents begin to sin as soon as they begin to act 
morally; and that the evils which they suffer are the mani- 
festation of God’s hatred of sin.” ? 


Of course, he had been called upon to subscribe to the 
Seminary creed as a condition of entering upon the professor- 
ship. The question naturally suggests itself to the reader 
in this time of great emphasis upon academic freedom and 
untrammeled research, whether he was not hampered by this 
requirement. Did he sign because the creed was the con- 
dition of receiving a professorship which he greatly desired, 
or did he accept the professorship because the creed of the 
Seminary formulated precisely what he profoundly believed? 
Was his mind open to conviction in view of new considera- 
tions? Did he seek supremely the truth, the genuine truth? 

The answer to these questions is given, first, by the for- 
tunate preservation in a small notebook, of an “ Introduc- 
tion to Theology,” which is a series of notes which may 
have been sketched for use in his lectures. There is no 
date attached, but the whole appearance of the notes, pen- 
manship in particular, shows that they are early, and must 
express his ideas at about the time of beginning this pro- 
fessorship; and there is no trace of such a lecture in any 
set of notes of the lectures which has come to the knowledge 
of the biographer. There may have been such a lecture at 
some time or there may not. But we read: 

‘‘In pursuing the study of theology we should be in- 


2 Quoted by Storrs, p. 56. 
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fluenced by a simple desire to learn the truth.” This he 
contrasts with “the desire to discover new theories” or 
“to defend what is old,” or to “ adopt a beautiful theory,” 
or to “adopt the popular system of theology.” There is a 
development under each of these heads, and other heads 
also. He closes the discussion with the remark that “ love 
of truth is as necessary as the breath for the body.” 

The second answer is that given by the personal ex- 
perience of the present writer. I graduated from Harvard, 
whose seal bears the word Veritas. I think that the chief 
thing which Harvard gives its students is the desire to at- 
tain truth, the conviction that it is attainable, and the 
determination to seek it. Coming out of this atmosphere, 
I never detected in Professor Park any failure in the “ desire 
to learn the truth,” or any failure in candor or openness of 
mind. He had learned his theology before he came to An- 
dover, and he came to Andover because the theology of An- 
dover was his theology. That is why he believed in Andover 
and worked for it so long and heartily. And the new day 
of theology had not dawned when he resigned. 

It must have been a great day for the students when he 
first began his lectures on theology. Dr. Woods had grown 
feeble and consequently somewhat dry. And here was his 
chosen representative, intense, alert, clear in statement, 
cogent in reasoning, with a marvelous capacity for holding 
the attention and stimulating the thinking of his hearers, 
and—no small element—even entertaining. And for Park, 
it was the attaining of his holiest ambition. 

He was no tyro in theology. The previous studies in the 
New England fathers have already passed before our eyes. 
He had profited by everything he had read as few before or 
since. He was at home in the New England Theology. Nor 
was he untried in strictly theological instruction. He had 
discussed in his homiletical classes not only the form of 
sermons, but their contents. How should a doctrine be pre- 
sented? But, first, what is that doctrine? Has the sermon 
before us understood the objections which are urged against 
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it? Has the writer made the best replies? All these are 
homiletical questions, but they are also theological ques- 
tions. And the report comes to us that his lecture room 
had resounded with strenuous debate about them. He had 
scarcely anything to do, so far as the general conduct of 
instruction in the new department was concerned, but to 
transfer the methods already developed in the old. 

And this he did. There remain abundant proofs of this 
fact. The letters sent him by his pupils on his ninetieth 
birthday are full of references to the walks they had taken 
with him, the gatherings for discussion in his house of eve- 
nings, the awakening of the power of thinking they had re- 
ceived from him. His early lectures? bear evidence to the 
same things. They began with ‘ Methods and Means of 
Theological Study,” reviewed textbooks, plunged into de- 
bate and discussion regarding the positions maintained, char- 
acteristically stated the reasons against as well as those for 
them, and embraced written lectures. And thus began that 
marvelous influence which he put forth, which caused those 
pupils with general consent to call him the greatest teacher 
they ever had. 

If one may attempt an analysis of the elements of this 
teaching, being always mindful of the fact that the greatest 
of these is the imponderable and unconscious influence of 
the personality of the teacher himself, one may venture the 
following summary. 

First was his complete mastery of his field in its vast 
extent and its minutest details. Immature minds listening 
to a teacher repeatedly referring to persons and principles 
of which they have never heard, often get this impression 
of him when it is quite beside the mark. But the maturest 
scrutiny of later years only increases one’s marvel at Park’s 
erudition. He knew Calvinistic theology, but he lived im 
the work of the New England divines. 


3] have had in hand the lecture notes of E. K. Alden upon their 
first delivery (1846-47), J. W. Wellman (1848-49), Henry M. 
Tenney (1865-66), and my own notes (stenographic) of 1875-76. 
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The great clearness of his instruction is next to be men- 
tioned. This did not depend merely upon his mastery of 
his theme. It was the result of careful efforts. His defini- 
tions were numerous and remarkable. They embraced terms 
as well as propositions. Knowing that he was introducing 
his pupils to a technical science, he built up their vocabu- 
lary by defining words till he had removed its obscurity in 
this respect. Then he stated the precise thing he intended 
to maintain with equal care. It was impossible for any at- 
tentive hearer to misunderstand him. 

He did not, however, lay too much emphasis upon words. 
His theology was a theology of things. In a fragmentary 
note on a “ Preface to a System of Theology,” found among 
his papers, he writes: ‘‘ In various particulars the language 
adopted in this System might be changed. Various ad- 
vantages would result from the change. Some disadvantages 
would also result. . . . Just criticisms may be made on 
modes of expression which cannot be altered without giving 
rise to other criticisms equally or even more just.” He said 
on one occasion during the lectures on the Decrees of God, 
that the term decree was the worst one that could be 
selected; and, though he retained it, he gave eight synonyms 
which might better have been employed. He once said that 
he had thought of abandoning the entire technical vocabu- 
lary of Calvinism and employing a new set of terms; “ but,” 
he added, “‘ the ministers would not understand you, and” 
(with a mischievous smile) “ you could not get your 
licenses to preach! ” 

Then, his lectures constructed the edifice of Christian doc- 
trine, as men build a cathedral, first laying the foundation 
and then adding course on course, each resting on the pre- 
ceding course, and none introduced before its proper order. 
Each topic evolves out of the preceding and prepares for 
the next. Thus as early as 1848, he puts the order of topics, 
according to their “ successive dependence,” thus: 1. Cer- 
tain preliminaries. 2. Existence of God and certain 
attributes. 3. Immortality. 4. Prevention of sin, and be- 
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nevolence of God. 5. Inspiration of the Bible. 6. Trinity, 
etc. One must prove the existence of God before he can 
prove immortality; immortality before he can prove God’s 
benevolence; benevolence before inspiration; and inspiration 
before the Trinity. This order was kept. In 1875 he be- 
gan his lectures with the proposition, “‘ Every Change re- 
quires an Efficient Cause.”’ The place of Immortality before 
the Prevention of Sin is an illustration of his sense of 
method and his logical skill. It was given this place by 
N. W. Taylor; and Park seized it with avidity and employed 
it with the greatest skill. For he thought it impossible to 
maintain the benevolence of God in view of the existence of 
sin in this world, if there were no future life in which its 
misery and injustices might be repaired. It was a “ lemma,” 
to use Euclid’s term, to the proof of God’s benevolence, and 
this doctrine in turn was necessary before inspiration could 
be proved. And so throughout the lectures each doctrine is 
based upon its predecessors and prepares the way for what 
follows. 

Again, he was always supplementing the defects of the 
education of his pupils in philosophy (very evident, even as 
late as 1875) by incidental instruction in its various 
branches. E. g., ‘“‘ probable reasoning ”’ was explained, viz. 
inductive logic, and many a hint given or principle demon- 
strated in psychology and philosophy. Many students got 
their first understanding of these things from Park’s lec- 
tures. 

The general atmosphere of the lectures was unique—the 
combination of dignity and scholarly comprehensiveness and 
minute detail with friendly informality and the play of 
humor. Interruptions by question and answer were always 
in order. A student might state his difficulties, and even 
argue against the professor, and it was all taken in good 
part. Slowness and even stupidity on the part of students 
did not disturb him, and of impudence and hostility there 
was none. A hearty laugh at some keen retort, or some 
humorous illustration drawn from everyday affairs and 
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plain, unpretentious people, cleared the air, relieved the ten- 
sion of severe argument, and quickened our interest.* 

There was also a wonderful freshness about the lectures, 
as if they were the ebullitions of an active and creative mind, 
just pouring forth of its abundance, under the inspiration 
of the very moment. They might have seemed like ex- 
tempore utterances if it had not been for the ponderous 
lecturebook which was carefully opened and spread out 
upon the reading desk. No one, it seemed, could number 
off so carefully as he did, all the steps of some argument, 
unless he had it written down before him. But the lectures 
in fact were largely extempore, and this was the secret of 
their freshness. Many lecturebooks remain still, and an 
examination of them reveals their contents to be in an utter 
confusion. Careful definitions are to be found, with por- 
tions crossed out and substitutions interlined, or jumbled 
- arguments, often without sign of notation marks. Addi- 
tional material is interjected, quotations from others ad- 
duced, notes of all descriptions written in in every vacant 
space, till the whole is like a tropical jungle in the rich- 
ness of its growth—and its impenetrability. What he actu- 
ally said to his classes was the result, as he himself tells us, 


4 An incident of the give and take of this lecture room was given 
by Dr. W. S. Hubbell as follows: ““ We had in our class an extreme 
Calvinist who tried to maintain his theology against the keen attacks 
of his instructor. One day this colloquy occurred. Prof. P. ‘Mr. 
P., what is sin?’ The student gave in reply the catechism definition: 
‘Sin is any want of conformity to, or transgression of, the law of 
God.’ Prof. P. ‘Yes, that is a safe reply, Mr. P., but is not sin a 
man sinning?’ ‘Oh, perhaps so,’ said the student cautiously. Prof. 
P. ‘Well, what is the will? Is not that a man willing?’ Mr. P. 
‘Oh, I suppose so.’ Prof. P. ‘And is not human thought a man 
thinking?’ ‘Yes, sir. ‘And is there any such abstract thing as sin 
apart from acts of transgression?’ ‘Perhaps not.’ Just then a student 
came out to the pump behind our recitation room to fill his pitcher 
and began to ply the squeaking handle vigorously. ‘ Well,’ continued 
Prof. P., ‘shall we say that thought is the mind thinking, and the 
will is a man willing, and sin is a man sinning?’ ‘Yes,’ retorted the 
weary student, ‘I suppose so, and the pump is a man pumping.’ 
There was a roar from the students in which the professor heartily 
Joe a and the student was allowed to take his seat.”—Pupils, p. 
47 f. 
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of a special and careful preparation for each individual lec- 
ture. No wonder, then, that they had the sparkling beauty 
and freshness of a rose bush in the dewy morn. 

And, finally, the evident traits of his character and per- 
sonality—his utter fairness in argument, his openness of 
mind, his geniality, and his evident interest in his students, 
and genuine liking for young men, prepared his hearers for 
the friendly reception of his instruction and created loyalty 
and affection for himself. There was nobody like him. He 
stood before his classes like a benevolent giant, looking 
down upon them with smiling countenance, waiting with 
interest for the opportunity to help. 

Perhaps the greatest reason for his hold upon his student 
audience lay in the systematic character of his lectures, 
which constituted a true body of thought, a logically built 
and progressively developing structure. Joseph Cook said 
of Park: “ Systematic theology meant with him the sum of 
all known religious and ethical truth stated in a scientific 
order of definition, induction, and deduction, and without 
omission, distortion, vagueness, or self-contradiction.” ° 

And it was thorough. It was Calvinism, whatever “ im- 
provements ”’ it contained. Park faced all the difficulties 
of that system, evaded nothing, and incorporated every great 
idea in his own system. He taught that ‘ God hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass,” and, of course, the 
divine initiative in man’s conversion. Whatever may be 
said of his theory of inspiration, when the position of the 
Bible in any matter of faith or practice was ascertained, 
that position he accepted implicitly. His theory of the 
atonement was not that of Princeton, but the place he gave 
to the death of Christ as the indispensable ground of the for- 
giveness of the sins of repentant men, was taught with un- 
modified distinctness. And the endless punishment of those 
still impenitent at death was taught and preached without 
compromise. It was not without meaning that he called his 
system ‘‘ consistent Calvinism.” 


5 Pupils, p. 136. 
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How was it that he succeeded so generally in “ teaching 
men to think ”? The first answer is that he definitely sought 
to do this. He knew perfectly well that his pupils came to 
him with little training in philosophy. He sought to supply 
this by the form given to his lectures and by the constant 
extemporaneous discussion of the mutual dependence of the 
arguments. Taking the notes of the year 1875-76 as an 
illustration, we may ask first what preparation this class had 
had for theology. Some of them were Harvard men. Well, 
what preparation had they? This year was previous to the 
advent of the great triumvirate—Palmer, James, and Royce 
—which made Harvard for a time unrivalled as a school of 
philosophy. Harvard had then only an elementary course 
of logic, only a substitute for psychology in the shape of 
Mansel’s Metaphysics, which was a reprint of an article in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and courses in the history of 
philosophy, which were so conducted that even the earnest 
and thoughtful student got no vista through the tangle. 
The trouble was, there was no general “‘ Introduction ”’ to 
philosophy. Had it not been for President Mark Hopkins’ 
Lowell Lectures in psychology of that year, which some of 
them fortunately heard, the plight of this class would have 
been well-nigh hopeless. 

It would show little real acquaintance with Park, if one 
should suppose he did not know this deficiency of the col- 
leges. Williams sent men to Andover well prepared; but 
she stood almost alone in this respect. Park knew the con- 
dition of things at Harvard. He had always maintained 
sympathetic relations with that college. He determined 
therefore to supply the deficiency, day by day, as the course 
of his argument gave opportunity. We may follow him in 
this for a little. 

He began his lectures (I follow here my own notes of the 


6 He said himself (Funeral Sermon on Prof. Stuart): ‘‘ The ex- 
cellence of a teacher does not consist in his lodging his own ideas 
safely in the remembrance of his pupils, but in arousing their individ- 
ual powers to independent action, in giving them vitality, fervor, hope, 
courage.” 
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year 1875 for convenience’ sake, though any others might be 
employed equally well) with laying down certain “ prin- 
ciples of reasoning, as useful in the natural sciences as in 
sacred science.” But he did not assume that the word 
“principles ” would be understood by the men before him. 
So he explained. ‘ Not all of them are what are called 
‘self-evident.’ Some are obvious to every one, to a child, 
as soon as stated. Others are self-evident, but require a 
prolonged examination. Others require to be proved. 
Others are far less obvious when in an isolated form than 
when combined with the actual facts suggesting them,” etc. 

Then, when he begins the principles themselves, he pro- 
ceeds slowly and with great caution, illustrating every step 
abundantly. Thus: 

1. Every change requires an efficient cause. 

2. Every object which gives no signs of existing by 
necessity in itself, and exhibits an adaptation of means to an 
end, requires as its cause an adapting mind. 

3. Every object which must have a cause at all, must 
have an adequate and appropriate cause. 

4. Every object which exhibits no signs of existing by 
necessity in itself and exhibits an adaptation of means to an 
end, requires as its cause an inventing or contriving mind,” 
etc. 

He goes on to develop twenty-seven of these principles. 
One might think that they would be fearfully dry and 
utterly tedious. But, illustrated as they were at every point 
by simple and perfectly fitting examples, they were absorbing 
in their interest. Thus he taught men to think. 

It was to be expected that such a lecturer would carry the 
great majority of his pupils with him; and this Park did. 
The whole mass of Congregational ministers during the years 
1840-70 were in general accord with his teachings, either 
through his personal influence upon them or through the 
influence of other teachers or of comrades in the ministry. 
It is not too much to say that during this period the two 
great teachers of Andover—Park and Phelps—dominated 
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the denominational situation. But this fact should not lead 
us to suppose that there were no dissenters. Park taught 
men to think. They did not always think as he did. Some 
came from an environment not cordial to New England 
Calvinism. Among the students were to be found not only 
Congregationalists, but also, now and then, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists. They would be likely to differ more 
or less widely from their teacher. Not all Congregationalists 
followed him. Rev. C. F. Dole early became a Unitarian. 
Professor Park’s nephew, the Rev. C. W. Park, who spent 
twenty-four years as a missionary of the American Board in 
India and a Congregational minister at home, finally became 
a Unitarian. The brilliant John Parsons, who gave an ad- 
herence to Park’s system by no means complete in his 
seminary days, left the ministry after a short pastorate and 
spent most of his life as librarian of the Denver Public 
Library. Professor C. M. Mead is reported (by students to 
whom he taught systematic theology at Hartford) to have 
become a Ritschlian. Andover professors—Harris, Hincks, 
Ryder—adopted other views. And in the great change 
which passed over the Congregational ministry about the 
turning of the century, large numbers of Park’s pupils modi- 
fied their early views to a greater or less degree. Such oc- 
currences among his pupils do not detract from his power as 
ateacher. Rather, they add to his reputation, for they show 
that he did not impose his doctrines on his pupils by the 
weight of any authority, but left them free men to follow him 
or not to follow.. Nor do his most loyal pupils wish to deny 
the facts. They have never claimed that Park was infal- 
lible. He was far from claiming infallibility himself, 

The true story of the scholar’s study, could it be told, 
would be thrilling. To a man of affairs it would seem to be 
a gloomy place, and the life of a scholar one of deadly 
routine. Not such did Park himself conceive it. The hours 
of sedentary toil were hours of great events—the gaining of 
new ideas, the disclosure of secrets, the solving of per- 
plexities. Professor Park’s study was a library. In it he 
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received new books from Germany, upon which he pounced 
in his eagerness. He discovered and brought home rare 
volumes of importance for his studies. He told once with 
great glee how he got an old book, very rare, but of great 
value for the history of New England theology, at a second- 
hand bookstore in Boston, for ten cents! He was mousing 
around among the shelves when he found it. He brought to 
the dealer a handful of books, of little value, and this price- 
less thing among them. They were all priced very low, the 
bookseller glad to get anything for them. ‘I would have 
paid him several dollars for that book, if he had demanded 
it,” said the Professor. Then the dictations, in that study, 
and readings by his helpers, and the perusals of special books 
up to the limit of his eyes’ endurance—that was all life, 
keen, palpitating, tumultuous at times—no dull routine 
there! Ideas were guests there, and the study the scene of 
rare hospitality. It was scarcely a figure of speech, but 
more like the description of reality, when he advised a 
student once: “ If a new idea is presented to you, make it 
your guest and treat it hospitably. Invite it to your table 
and converse with it till you really know it. Then you can 
form an unprejudiced opinion in reference to it.” 

Professor Park met the difficulty arising from the condi- 
tion of his eyes for many years by employing amanuenses 
and readers. Some of these had long periods of service, 
others shorter ones. He was accustomed to treat them with 
a friendly familiarity and no little quizzical humor. One 
day he fell in the bathroom and this gave occasion to a very 
loud noise. His daughter rushed to the scene and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Father, are you hurt?” ‘“ No,” was the reply. 
‘“‘ But there was such a dreadful noise.” ‘Oh, that? That 
was Miss (his stenographer, a slight and petite 
young lady) falling down on the sidewalk.” His letters 
were for many years principally dictated. Many of them 
were quite confidential and personal and he did not wish 
even his stenographer to understand them. Hence he would 
resort to very blind forms of expression, intelligible only to 
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his correspondent. Sometimes he would dictate some sly 
piece of fun about her ignorance of what she was writing, 
which would come along in the letter with the rest. Often, 
finding his letter too cryptic, on reading it over, he would 
add, in his own hand, that he had been so obscure in order 
that his stenographer might not understand, and that he 
meant so and so. And very often the letter would close 
with the direction: “‘ Burn this letter! ”? A good many very 
important letters for a biographer have perished in conse- 
quence. Such a command ought to be obeyed with caution. 

During the years 1853 to 1868 Park was “ President of 
the Faculty.” The office did not correspond to a modern 
presidency, but was more like a modern deanship. Owing 
to the peculiar constitution of the Seminary, as a graft 
upon Phillips Academy, there could be no strict presidency. 
But Park had, nevertheless, considerable and burdensome 
administrative duties. They involved the care of individual 
students in their various difficulties. Much advice was 
sought, many financial and other problems discussed, many 
questions asked, and many precious hours thus consumed. 
Papers now in the Academy library reveal the character and 
the extent of his interest and his constant solicitude for the 
progress of the Seminary. He watched the religious life and 
the general conduct of the students, and in 1844 had written 
that “‘ the religious state of the Seminary is better than it 
was while I was a member of it in 1828-31 ’’—less sensual 
indulgence, less impropriety in the intercourse of the 
students with the female sex, less contention of the students 
among themselves, more of the spirit of missions. ‘‘ Fewer 
students have been expelled, reprimanded, or otherwise 
punished for conduct inconsistent with their profession than 
was formerly the fact.”’ Frequent mention of the condition 
of missionary interest in the Seminary occurs later. 

He was deeply concerned in the outward development of 
all the material possessions and appliances of the Seminary. 
He tells how he had at one time secured a grant of $90 from 
the trustees and planted a large number of trees on the 
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campus. ‘The enlargement of the library had been on his 
mind as early as 1838 and he complains that he had been 
‘obliged every year to apply to the Cambridge library for 
some English works.” And in Germany in 1863 he ex- 
pressed his feeling of the necessity of a much larger library. 
He began some time before this to express his sense of the 
need of both a new library building and a new chapel, and 
was continually urging their erection. The library was 
erected and later the chapel. In his annual report of 1863 
he speaks of the state of the Seminary, remarking that it has 
fallen in arrear of other Seminaries, and is not holding its 
proper number of students. The purpose of the founders is 
stated to have been that its accommodations for students 
should be “‘ superior to those of our colleges, even Harvard 
College.” But it is now lagging behind. It is also not mak- 
ing sufficiently large benefactions to the students. The 
literary character of the Seminary is also said, in this report, 
to be low. And he adds that the graduate students are not 
sufficiently helped. 

But the enlargement of the faculty had been and still was 
the chief object of his active solicitude. In 1838 he requests 
the appointment of a special and paid teacher of elocution, 
which appointment he repeatedly urged and finally procured 
in 1868. In 1867 he endeavored to gather money for the 
establishment of a pastor in the Seminary. About this time 
he procured the funds for the Smith professorship, first ap- 
propriated to inaugurating a short course of study in the 
Seminary. 

We have thus considerable light cast upon the qualities of 
Professor Park as a man of affairs. 

The beginning of Park’s occupation of the Abbot profes- 
sorship was, however, not to be welcomed with enthusiasm 
in every quarter. It was a foretaste of later conflicts, when 
Dr. Dana, pastor of the old Presbyterian church in New- 
buryport, which is associated with the death and burial of 
Whitefield, a trustee of the Academy from 1804 and so of 
the Seminary, issued in 1849 a remonstrance against the 
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election and continuance of Professor Park as Abbot Profes- 
sor. His objection to Park was that he could not con- 
scientiously sign the Westminster Catechism, as required by 
the statutes of the Seminary, because he did not believe in 
original sin (as ‘‘ truly and properly sin ’’) nor in the sin of 
mankind in Adam, nor in the covenant made by God with 
Adam. In other words, he was a Hopkinsian. The remon- 
strance had no practical effect, except to emphasize the Hop- 
kinsianism of Dr. Woods,’ but it was an evidence of what 
was later to appear as the strong opposition of the old Cal- 
vinists to the “‘ improvements ” of the New England divines. 
It was soon to be emphasized in the controversy with Dr. 
Hodge. ! 


7 See pamphlet, ‘ The Andover Fuss,’ 1853. 


VIII 
THE CONTROVERSY WITH DR. HODGE 


1850-1852 


for nearly four years. The new professorship was 

meeting with great success. Its fame was spread 
throughout the American theological world, and its repute 
was high. The Seminary was Hopkinsian by its statutes and 
its previous history. Park was a Hopkinsian by inheritance, 
by early training, by profound conviction, and by the retro- 
active influence of his daily work as its teacher. And he 
held the opinion, as the associate founders had, that its dis- 
tinctive features constituted a real improvement of historic 
Calvinism, and were the truth. Other thinkers besides 
Hopkins and Emmons had contributed to its development. 
It could now fairly receive the broader and better name of 
The New England Theology. There was already something 
in his mind of the flush of anticipated victory and of the 
hope of a general prevalence of this theology. It was in 
May, 1850, that the Convention of Congregational ministers 
of Massachusetts held what turned out to be a very im- 
portant meeting. This organization still exists (1934). It 
antedates the Unitarian controversy, and is composed of 
* both Orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalists. It meets 
annually in Boston, and is an instrumentality of fellowship 
and of the management of certain business affairs. It 
ordinarily has a somewhat elaborate sermon or address. It 
was nothing unusual therefore that in 1850 a sermon was 
expected at the annual meeting or that Professor Park, as 
the most conspicuous Congregationalist, should be appointed 
as the preacher; but what followed therefrom was unusual. 
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The first unusual thing about it was the crowded audience. 
The “Convention” was not a popular institution. Its 
annual meetings were generally held in the weekday vacuity 
of a church and in a silence scarcely broken by the preacher 
of a somewhat formal and perfunctory sermon. Little was 
expected from such an occasion. But the preacher at this 
meeting was already widely known as a most absorbing and 
powerful speaker. He was not unknown to Boston audi- 
ences. Harvard had bestowed on him some years before one 
of her rare and significant degrees of Doctor of Divinity. 
That much was expected from him now was evident from 
the audience that had gathered to hear him. It crowded 
the old Brattle Street church “ to suffocation,” floor and gal- 
leries, seats and aisles, and large numbers of men and 
women therefore stood during the nearly two hours of the 
service. And when Professor Park arose to speak, ‘“‘ there 
was such an electric tone in his voice, such intense passion 
in his marvelous eye, and, indeed, in every movement and 
gesture and in his whole powerful personality, that the at- 
tention of every person in the vast audience was arrested by 
the first word of the oration, and chained to him to the 
last.” ? 

There can be no doubt, I think, in the mind of any un- 
prejudiced reader that the sermon was intended to be irenic. 
This was Park’s habitual attitude both in his lectures and 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra. It went at times to great lengths; 
but it never implied indifference to his own positions, or the 
abandonment of. them. The sermon was entitled ‘“ The 
Theology of the Intellect and that of the Feelings.” A 
note appended to the title, when it appeared in print, de- 
clares that the author ‘“‘ intended [originally| to avoid all 
trains of remark adverse to the doctrinal views of any party 
or school belonging to the Convention.” He felt ultimately, 
in view of what he actually said, that he must rely some- 
what largely upon the “ proverbial charity ” of some of his 


1J, W. Wellman, Andover Class of 1850, in Memorial Volume of 
Sermons, p. 74. 
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hearers. He knew that he would have old school Calvinists 
as well as Hopkinsians in his audience, and, of course, that 
there would be many Unitarians there. He may have 
thought that he had an opportunity to show Unitarians that 
’ orthodoxy was not as blind to ethical truths as some of 
them may have thought. There is no evidence that they 
actually had any serious objections to make to the dis- 
course. And perhaps he thought that it might promote 
good feeling among the adherents of the old school of 
Calvinism, if they found that the new school acknowledged 
a certain truth in their distinctive doctrinal views, or might 
even lead, in some cases at least, to their examining the new 
views with more perfect candor. He said later that “ it 
was meant to be an olive branch of peace.” It “ was in- 
tended to accelerate the coming of the day when every 
weapon of war shall be turned into a pruning hook and 
when the leopard shall die down with the kid.” ? 

The sermon declared that there are two theologies, one 
of the intellect, the other of the feelings. The first is the 
theology which seeks consistent and absolute truth, con- 
forming to things as they are, objectively and eternally. It 
includes the decisions of all of the faculties essential to the 
reasoning process. It is the theology of speculation. It 
prefers the abstract to the concrete, the literal to the fig- 
urative. Its aim is to be intelligible and defensible. The 
second theology is the form of belief suggested by, and 
adapted to, the wants of the well trained heart. It involves 
the substance of the truth, although, literally interpreted, 
it may or may not be false. It does not insist on didactical 
argument. 

To do justice to this proposal of two theologies, one must 
resort to the sermon itself. The following passages are, it 
is to be hoped, enough to give a full understanding of what 
Professor Park meant: 


‘In some respects, but not all, the theology of feeling 
2 Bib. Sac., 1851, p. 647. 
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differs from that of the intellect. . . . It is satisfied with 
vague, indefinite representations. It is too buoyant, too 
earnest for a moral result, to compress itself into sharply- 
drawn angles. It is often the more forceful because of the 
looseness of its style, herein being the hiding of its power. 
It is sublime in its obscure picture of the Sovereign who 
maketh darkness his pavilion, dark waters and thick clouds 
of the sky. Instead of measuring the exact dimensions of a 
spirit, it says, ‘I could not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard 
a voice;’ and in the haziness of this vision lies its fitness to 
stir up the soul. Of course, the theology of feeling aims to 
be impressive, whether it be or be not minutely accurate. 
Often it bursts away from dogmatic restraints, forces its 
passage through or over rules of logic, and presses forward 
to expend itself first and foremost in affecting the sensi- 
bilities. For this end, instead of being comprehensive, it is 
elastic; avoiding monotony, it is ever pertinent to the oc- 
casion; it brings out into bold relief now one feature of a 
doctrine and then a different feature, and assumes as great 
a variety of shapes as the wants of the heart are various. 
In order to hold the Jews back from the foul, cruel vices of 
their neighbors, .. . they were told of the jealousy and anger 
of the Lord, of his breastplate, helmet, bow, arrows, spear, 
sword, glittering sword, and raiment stained with blood. 
This fearful anthropomorphism enstamped a truth upon 
their hearts; but when they needed a soothing influence, 
they were assured that the Lord ‘ shall feed his flock like a 
shepherd: he shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with 
young.’ 

“Jt is another criterion of this emotive theology that, 
when once received, it is not easily discarded. The essence 
of it remains the same, while its forms are changed; and 
these forms, although varied to meet the varying exigencies 
of feeling, are not abandoned so as never to be restored; for 
the same exigencies appear and reappear from time to time, 
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and therefore the same diversified representations are re- 
peated again and again. Of the ancient philosophy the 
greater part is lost; the remnant is chiefly useful as a his- 
torical phenomenon. Not a single treatise, except the 
geometry of Euclid, continues to be used by the majority of 
students for its original purpose. But the poetry of those 
early days remains fresh as in the morning of its birth. It 
will always preserve its youthful glow, for it appeals not 
to any existing standard of mental acquisition, but to a 
broad and common nature which never becomes obsolete. 
\ So in the theology of reason, the progress of science has an- 
‘tiquated some, and will continue to modify other refine- 
ments; theory has chased theory into the shades; but the 
theology of the heart, letting the minor accuracies go for the 
sake of holding strongly upon the substance of doctrine, 
need not always accommodate itself to scientific changes, 
but may often use its old statements, even if, when literally 
understood, they be incorrect, and it thus abides as perma- 
nent as are the main impressions of the truth. While the 
lines of speculation may be easily erased, those of emotion 
are furrowed into the soul, and can be smoothed away only 
by long-continued friction. What its abettors feel, they feel 
and cling to, and think they know, and even when van- 
quished they can argue still; or, rather, as their sentiments 
do not come of reasoning, neither do they flee before it. 
Hence the permanent authority of certain tones of voice 
which express a certain class of feelings. Hence, too, the 
delicacy and the peril of any endeavor to improve the style 
of a hymnbook or liturgy, to amend one phrase in the 
Common Version of the Bible, or to rectify any theological 
terms, however inconvenient, which have once found their 
home in the affections of good men. The heart loves its | 
‘old friends, and so much the more if they be lame and 
‘blind. Hence the fervid heat of a controversy when it is 
“provoked by an assault upon the words, not the truths but 
the words, which have been embosomed in the love of the 
Church. Hence the Pilgrim of Bunyan travels and sings 
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from land to land, and will be, as he has been, welcome 
around the hearthstone of every devout household from age 
to age; while Edwards on the Will and Cudworth on Im- 
mutable Morality, knock at many a good man’s door, only 
to be turned away shaking the dust from off their feet.” * 


The reception which this sermon met with was phenom- 
enal. The Boston Courier (a prominent weekly paper) 
said: 


‘‘ Rarely has a discourse, so brilliant in thought and illus- 
tration, so comprehensive and clear, been delivered in this 
city. But one opinion has been expressed in this matter, 
and it is to be hoped that it will soon be published and 
widely circulated. The elocution of the speaker materially 
assisted the performance, and the effect in some passages 
where his fertility of illustration and aptness of remark made 
clear and prominent some important truth frequently seen 
under a cloud, was almost overpowering. Metaphysical 
discernment and a luxuriant imagination united to make the 
sermon exceedingly interesting to cultivated minds, and the 
practical bearing of the whole discourse on doctrinal belief 
and religious literature, made it a timely and useful dis- 
quisition.” 4 


Dr. Charles Hodge who reviewed it, said that the sermon 
“was listened to with unbounded admiration,” and its fame 
had ‘“‘ gone through the land.” °® It soon passed to a third 
edition, and received high commendation from great men. 
Daniel Webster wrote to Professor Park as follows: 


“ T have read it with interest and much instruction. You 
have been, I think, particularly happy in showing how 
Biblical expressions apparently contradictory are yet con- 
sistent; and how sensibility and religious emotion may be 


3 Memorial Collection of Sermons, p. 84 ff. 
4 [bid., p. 74. 
5 Biblical Repertory, 1850, p. 645. 
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excited without violence to philosophical truth. This is 
rendering a real service not only to all Biblical students, but 
to all Christians.” 


Professor Geo. P. Fisher tells us® that there were “no 
signs of weariness in himself or in the audience” at this 
long discourse. A long sermon, however, is often less pleas- 
ing to the audience than to the speaker. Professor Park 
was not unaware of this incongruity. He closed this Conven- 
tion sermon by assigning for stopping, the reason that the 
light was growing dim. Mr. Fisher, who had just come to 
Andover to study, tells us that “a day or two after, in one 
of my many walks with him, I referred to the amused feel- 
ing which his apology for stopping had excited in my mind, 
to which he replied: ‘ You see, my subject was The Theology 
of the Millennium, and I meant to go on until the millennium 
should arrive, and then to say, Is it not as I told you?’ ” 

A critical review was speedily forthcoming in the Biblical 
Repertory and Princeton Review. 

_. Dr. Charles Hodge, editor of the Review, and professor 
/ in Princeton Theological Seminary, wrote the article. He 
was a man thoroughly devoted to the Presbyterian Church, 
its polity and its doctrines. For years he had been critically 
observant of New England Congregationalism and theology. 
He greatly distrusted and disliked both. The “ Plan of 
Union ” formed in 1801, by which Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists worked in close co-operation in the evan- 
gelizing of the West, met with his thorough opposition. He 
feared its effect in modifying the Presbyterian government 
of his church. Still more did he fear the New England 
tendency to introduce what they called ‘‘ improvements ”’ 
into the theology of the Westminster standards. He dis- 
approved of the whole series of New England divines from 
Edwards down. He had no sympathy with Andover and its 
Hopkinsianism. He distrusted New Haven still more. 
And when he read Professor Park’s Convention sermon, and 


8 Congregationalist, Jane 14, 1900. 
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especially when he found fundamental doctrines of the 
Presbyterian standards, such as original sin and the imputa- 
tion of human sin to Christ, joined in one category with 
Roman Catholic errors, with transubstantiation and feet- 
washing, he could not suppress the conviction that here was 
gross and dangerous error, which needed exposure and con- 
demnation in the interest of the truth. He certainly had 
some excuse for irritation. Perhaps his recent victory in 
dissolving the Plan of Union and expelling two synods from 
the Presbyterian Church (1837), stirred his ambition and J 
inspired him with hope.’ 
Hodge, like Park, intended his review ‘“‘ to be a model of 
candor and courtesy,” and proposed ‘‘ to abstain from all 
personal remarks and to confine ourselves to the theory 
under discussion.” But neither party was actually as 
irenic as he intended to be. The mere fact that Park called 
such expressions, aS that our corruption of nature was 
“truly and properly sin,” which was a precise formulation 
of the Westminster Catechism, and intended to be highly 
intellectual, an utterance of the feelings, could seem to 
Hodge nothing less than an “ attack,” which is what he 
called it. A theological controversy was therefore bound to 
arise. And it was the misfortune of both men that they 
were editors of theological reviews, which may be compared 
to the standing armies of modern nations. War was bound 
to come. What is the duty of a review, but to notice 
every new utterance of the press, to estimate its value, to 
expose any errors into which it may have fallen, and to 
defend the truth? Of course, such a duty, if rightly per- 
formed, confers a benefit on the community. It is by free 


7 Index to the Controversy: 
1. The Sermon. Bib. Sac. °50, 533. 
2. Hodge’s Review. Bzb. Rep. °50, 642. 
3. “Remarks.” Bzb. Sac. ’51, 135. 
4. Professor Park’s “‘ Remarks.” B.R. ’51, 306. 
5. Unity amid Diversities. B.S. °51, 594. 
6. Hodge’s closing article. B.R. °51, 674. 
7. New England Theology. B.S. ’52, 170. 
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and adequate discussion that progress is made. But discus- 
sion, scientific no less than theological, is fatally prone to 
become acrimonious, and so this discussion developed into a 
campaign of a perpetually recurring war. And all wars are 
destructive. 


Professor Hodge’s criticism of Professor Park’s sermon 
follows naturally from his whole theological attitude. He 
believed that there was such a thing as a system of religious 
truth, and that the Westminster standards were that system. 
He believed also that it was the object of the Bible to teach 
a system of theology, and that its plain and honest inter- 
pretation yielded the Westminster system. Hence he took 
his stand unchangeably on that system. Any view which 
differed from it was an error to be exposed and rejected. He 
delighted in identifying the New England “ improvements ” 
with ancient errors, and when identified and labeled, they 
needed no further refutation. The New Haven doctrine of 


human freedom in its application to regeneration was 


Pelagian, or, if not altogether that, then at any rate semi- 
Pelagian. Professor Park said, years after this controversy, 
that Dr. Hodge was very much afraid of the ghost of 
Pelagius. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, ‘he is more afraid of the 
ghost of Semi-Pelagius! ” It never occurred to Hodge that 
a view, newly proposed by such a man as Park, might have 
something in it, and ought to be candidly examined, with the 
view of learning something from it, if it should be found to 
contain truth. He had finished learning years before. He 
is reported ® to have said at the fiftieth anniversary of his 


| professorship that, whether it be to the credit or discredit of 


' the seminary, o original idea had ever been advanced there. 


He did not welcome original ideas anywhere. He had his 
labels ready. And when Darwin’s book came out, that too 
was immediately labeled, and the label was ‘“ Atheism.” ® 


8 By Prof. E. C. Smyth who was present as a guest, representing 
Andover. President Patton confirms this in the New Schaff-Herzog 
article, ‘‘ Charles Hodge.” 

®See his book, What is Darwinism? 
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It can be, after the lapse of nearly a century, neither inter- 
esting nor profitable to follow this controversy into details. 
As Dr. Storrs remarks, “‘ The controversy went its way.” *° 
It will be enough to give our principal attention to the light 
it throws upon Professor Park’s personality, and to its re- 
lations to his whole career. Professor Hodge’s review criti- 
cised the sermon as “‘ inimical to the proper authority of the 
Word of God.” Of course this was a correct objection from 
Hodge’s point of view; but Park’s was quite another. He 
also asserted that the expressions, such as “ original sin,” 
which Park referred to the feeling, were the products of the 
strictest intellect. This was also correct from Hodge’s prin- 
ciples of interpretation; but they were not Park’s. Hodge 
was, however, scarcely excusable for his charge of false 
psychology, and for such specific charges as that Park taught 
there were “‘ two conflicting intelligences in man.” ** 


On the whole, therefore, Hodge’s review was war. It 
created agitation and alarm in many quarters. It had, 
directly or by strong implication, accused Park of attacking 
the authority of the Bible, of being very like a Socinian, of 
Schleiermacherianism, of pure rationalism, of being light-— 
headed, and of justifying the falseness and hypocrisy of | 
subscribing to creeds while rejecting the doctrines they © 
teach. Thus it was a direct attack upon his professional 
and personal character and his fitness to be where he was. | 
People began to wonder, and to fear this might be so.*? It 
was war. Park accepted the gage. He was, as we have 
had occasions to note, sensitive to attack, actuated by a high 
sense of honor, trained in intellectual combat and delighting 
in its struggle, abundantly endowed with wit, the power of 
sarcasm, and a sense of the ridiculous. He knew that 
Hodge’s thinking was confused and algebraic, and that he 
dealt with such concepts as sin, guilt, penalty, justice, with- 
out due attention to their concrete meaning. He determined 


10 Storrs, p. 58. 
11 Bib. Rep., 1850, p. 666. 
12 Storrs, p. 57. 
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to expose the self-contradictions into which Hodge was fall- 
ing, and, I think we must say, had some mischievous delight 
in the thought of making him ridiculous. And yet the tone 
in which his reply is made in the article entitled “‘ Remarks ” 
is distinctly irenic. He begins therefore by a restatement 
of the positions taken in the sermon, so phrased as ap- 
parently to render a, misunderstanding of them well-nigh 
impossible. But it is doubtful whether this elaborate effort 
succeeded. The trouble was not merely an intellectual one. 
Being wrong because differing from Westminster, the sermon 
was viewed by Dr. Hodge as all wrong. The trouble was 
his attitude. 

As he proceeds, the results of Park’s constant discussions 
with his students, the detection of their fallacies, and his 
insistence on clear thinking, and his own superlative gifts in 
that direction, became manifest. For example, referring to 
the passage of the sermon already quoted Park remarks: 


“ Left to its own guidance, {the intellect] would never 
suggest the unqualified remark that Christ has fully paid the 
debt of sinners, for it declares that this debt may justly be 
claimed from them; nor that He has suffered the whole pun- 
ishment which they deserve, for it teaches that this punish- 
ment may still be righteously inflicted on themselves; nor 
that he has entirely satisfied the law, for it insists that the 
demands of the law are yet in force. If it should allow 
those as logical premises, it would also allow the salvation 
of all men as a logical inference, but it rejects this inference 
and accordingly, being self-consistent, must reject those 
when viewed as literal premises. It is adapted to the soul 
in her inquisitive moods, but fails to satisfy her craving for 
excitement. In order to express the definite idea that we 
are exposed to evil in consequence of Adam’s sin, it does not 
employ the passionate phrase, ‘ we are guilty of his sin.’ It 
searches for the proprieties of representation, for seemliness 
and decorum. Jt gives origin to no statements which require 
apology or essential modification; no metaphor, for example, 
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so bold and so liable to disfigure our idea of the divine 
equity, as that Heaven imputes the crime of one man to 
millions of his descendants, and then imputes their myriad 
sins to Him who was harmless and undefiled. Now, the 
Reviewer confronts this passage with remarkable decision, 
and avers, not that some, but that ‘ all the illustrations’ 
[and among them is the phrase, ‘ God the mighty Maker 
died ’| ‘ which our author gives of modes of expression which 
the theology of the intellect would not adopt’ [give origin 
to, suggest] ‘ are the products of that theology. They are 
the language of speculation, of theory, of the intellect, as 
distinguished from the feelings.’ What, then, are these 
illustrations? One is the ‘ unqualified remark that Christ 
has fully paid the debt of sinners.’ Does not the Reviewer 
himself qualify this phrase, in his common explanations of 
it? Why does he so often teach that Christ has not paid 
the debt of sinners 7 any such sense | which would be the 
ordinary sense of the phrase] as to make it unjust for God 
to demand the sinner’s own payment of it? Why does he 
teach, that although the debt of sinners is paid, im @ very 
peculiar sense, yet it is not so paid but that they may be 
justly ‘ cast into prison until they themselves have paid the 
uttermost farthing?’ Another illustration is, the ‘ unquals- 
fied remark that Christ suffered the whole punishment which 
sinners deserve.’ And does not the Reviewer elsewhere 
thrust in various modifications of this phrase, saying that 
Christ did not suffer avy punishment in such a sense as 
renders it unjust for the entire punishment of the law to be 
still inflicted on transgressors; that He did not suffer the 
whole, the precise eternal punishment which sinners deserve, 
that in fact He did not suffer any punishment at all in its 
common acceptation of ‘ pain inflicted on a transgressor of 
law on account of his transgression, and for the purpose of 
testifying the lawgiver’s hatred of him as a transgressor? ’ 
Why, then, does the Reviewer here represent this ‘ unquali- 
fied remark ’ as identical with the ambiguous phrase, ‘ Christ 
bore our punishment,’ and as a ‘ summation of the manifold 
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and diversified representations of Scripture?’ Another of 
these illustrations is, the equally unmodified statement that 
‘Christ has entirely satisfied the law.’ How many times 
has the Reviewer elsewhere asserted that Christ has not 
satisfied the law as a rule of duty, but that it still continues 
and will always continue its demand for perfect obedience? 
Of course he does not believe, without a qualification, that 
‘Christ has entirely satisfied the law.’ Why, then, does he 
here treat this ‘ unqualified remark’ as identical with the 
loose phrase, ‘ Christ has satisfied the law,’ and as a ‘ precise 
representation ’ of the truth. 

“The statements that ‘ Adam’s sin is imputed to us, and 
our sin is imputed to Christ,’ are likewise characterized by 
the Reviewer as not less ‘ purely addressed to the intellect,’ 
not less ‘ purely abstract and didactic formule,’ than any 
others. It is a matter of literary history, that to impute sin 
to a man is, in the common primary use of the terms, the 
same as to accuse him of having committed it; and that 
when these terms are employed in the sense of merely treat- 
ing a man in certain respects as if he had committed the 
sin, they are used with a secondary meaning, stronger and 
more nervous than the unimpassioned intellect would have 
prompted for itself. So the phrase, ‘ guilty of Adam’s sin,’ 
is a figure of speech; 7. e., ‘a mode of speaking or writing in 
which words are deflected from their ordinary signification, 
to a mode more beautiful and emphatical than the ordinary 
way of expressing the sense.’ As all of these phrases have 
originally a like figurative character, (in the best meaning of 
the term, figurative,) so they retain this character after they 
have been transferred to the technical dialect. They retain 
it just so long as their scientific is different from their 
primitive and ordinary signification. They were originally 
prompted by a desire to enstamp deeply upon the heart, 
certain doctrines in certain individual relations. They were 
not originally intellectual statements, but have been trans- 
ferred from their pristine to the dogmatic sphere. They 
still continue, however, to be impressive rather than trans- 
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parent, to be vehement rather than explicit. And there- 
fore it is notorious, that long after they have been ex- 
plained and re-explained so as to abate their primitive 
force, and give them a technical diverse from their obvious 
meaning, the common usage will yet reassert its claims, and 
these very terms are to be again qualified, and once more 
softened down, limited, restricted, hedged in with adjuncts, 
defined as often as employed, and after all, they are mis- 
understood by multitudes who contend for them, who will 
have it that doctrinal terms are used in their plain sense, and 
who thus make it needful for these giant-like and longsuffer- 
ing divines, whose business is the taking care of these evasive 
words, ‘to pace forever to and fro on the same wearisome 
path, after the same recoiling stone.’ Such is the character 
of these emphatic utterances, even when transmuted into 
what are called ‘intellectual propositions.’ Their history 
has made them useful for reference. Their own nature 
makes them often eloquent in use. They are natural modes 
of developing the heart’s deepest affections in certain pensive 
moods; but ‘deft to its own guidance, the intellect would 
never have suggested them as unqualified.” 


So the ‘‘ Remarks” went their way. But Professor Park 
did not leave them till he had made two considerable addi- 
tions to the subject. The first of these pertained to the art 
of controversy. He says: 


“ Pitiable indeed is the logomachy of polemic divines. 
We have somewhere read, that the Berkeleians who denied 
the existence of matter, differed more in terms than in 
opinion from their opponents who affirmed the existence of 
matter; for the former uttered with emphasis, ‘ We cannot 
prove that there is an outward world,’ and then whispered, 
‘ We are yet compelled to believe that there is one; ’ whereas 
the latter uttered with emphasis, ‘We are compelled to 
believe in the outward world,’ and then whispered, ‘ Yet we 
cannot prove that there is one.’ This is not precisely ac- 
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curate, still it illustrates the amount of difference which 
exists between the Reviewer and the author of the humble 
Convention sermon. Let us listen to them in an imagined 
colloquy. The Reviewer exclaims aloud, ‘I believe in a 
sinful nature preceding all sinful exercise of it,’ and then 
whispers, ‘ This passive nature is not sinful in the sense of 
being condemned by the conscience of one who never acted 
amiss; men are not personally blamable for being born with 
it; they do not deserve the fatal sentence at the judgment 
merely for the way in which they were made.’ The author 
exclaims aloud, ‘I believe that man’s nature preceding all 
exercise of it contains no such sin as itself deserves to be 
tried, blamed, condemned, at the judgment, and punished 
forever,’ and then he whispers, ‘ Still this nature, as it cer- 
tainly occasions sin, may be sometimes called sinful in a 
peculiar sense, for the sake of intensity.’ The Reviewer 
cries on a high key, ‘I believe that the sin of the guilty is 
imputed to the innocent under a just administration,’ and 
then adds in a lower tone, ‘The word impute, however, is 
not here used in its more obvious meaning, and does not im- 
ply that the imputation affects the character of the innocent 
or makes them actually displeasing to God.’ The author cries 
with a loud voice, ‘I believe that the sin of the guilty is not 
imputed to the innocent,’ and then adds on a lower key, 
‘The innocent, however, are made to suffer in consequence 
of the guilty, and being thus treated in certain respects as if 
they had done wrong, sin may be sometimes said, for the 
sake of a deep impression, to be imputed to them.’ The Re- 
viewer exclaims in a loud tone, ‘I believe that the innocent 
are justly punished for sin which they have never com- 
mitted,’ and then adds in a milder accent, ‘ They are not 
punished however in the most strict and rigid meaning of the 
term, but are only made to suffer on account of the sin of 
those with whom they are connected, and for the purpose of 
sustaining the law as inviolable.’ The author exclaims in 
a bold tone, ‘I believe that the innocent are not justly pun- 
ished for sin which they have never committed, for, in the 
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words of Andrew Fuller, ‘ real and proper punishment is not 
only the infliction of natural evil for the commission of 
moral evil, but the infliction of the one upon the person who 
committed the other, and in displeasure against him; it not 
only supposes criminality, but that the party punished was 
literally the criminal; ’ still in a milder accent the author 
adds, ‘ The suffering of the innocent for the guilty may be 
sometimes called punishment with a peculiar meaning, for 
the sake of unusual force.’ The Reviewer exclaims with 
earnestness, ‘ All men sinned in Adam,’ but he explains with 
deliberation, ‘ They did not literally exist in him, and his 
voluntary acts cannot be reckoned theirs strictly and prop- 
erly.’ The author is earnest in saying, ‘ All men did not 
literally exist in Adam, and could not have strictly and lit- 
erally sinned before they existed; ’ but he is careful to add, 
‘ Adam’s fall was so infallibly connected with the total de- 
pravity of his descendants, as to give a true and deep mean- 
ing to the phrase, which may be sometimes. used as an 
intense one, that they sinned in him.’ The Reviewer pro- 
claims aloud, ‘I believe in a limited but not general atone- 
ment,’ and then whispers, ‘ It is sufficient, however, for the 
non-elect as well as the elect.’ The author proclaims aloud, 
‘T believe in a general but not limited atonement,’ and then 
repeats with diminished emphasis, ‘It was never decreed 
however, that this atonement should result in the regenera- 
tion of the non-elect.’ Says the Reviewer, ‘I will use terms 
in their technical, although it is not their most obvious 
meaning; ’ says-the author, ‘I will generally use terms in 
their more obvious, although it is not their technical mean- 
ing.’ Whereupon the Reviewer speaks out: ‘ You are 
inimical to the proper authority of the Bible; ’ to which 
the author responds, ‘ You found this charge upon a mere 
difference about words, about the emphasis to be given 
them; about the modifications of voice. with which the 
words are to be uttered; and it is notorious that a dispute 
about words leads to more and still more words, and ends, 
if it end at all, in hard and sharp words; it is what our 
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polemic divines ought by this time to be tired of, logom- 
achyai3) 4F 


The second contribution made by Park at this point is the 
summary of the criteria of the truth of a doctrine already 
given in the sermon. They are: 

1. Agreement of a doctrine with right feeling. 
Agreement with the zecessary impulses of the soul., 
The moral tendency of a doctrine. 

Agreement with the feelings of good men in general. 
Agreement with other well known truths. 
Agreement with the inferences of reason enlightened 
by revelation. 

Hodge’s reply amounts simply to this. There have from 
the beginning been two great systems of doctrine struggling 
with one another. One of these is right, the other wrong. 
Princeton accepts the former, Andover the latter. It is the 
attempt to crush Park under the weight of the whole ortho- 
dox Protestant Church. It sounds exactly like infallible 
Rome. A note presents Hodge’s attitude very clearly: 


HN & WwW WN 


“ The New York Independent, in a notice of our former 
review, objected to the tone of confidence with which we 
wrote on this subject. How can we help it? A man behind 
the walls of Gibraltar, or of Ehrenbreitstein, cannot, if he 
would, tremble at the sight of a single knight, however gal- 
lant or well-appointed he may be. His confidence is due to 
his position, not to a consciousness of personal strength. A 
man at sea with a stout ship under him has a sense of 
security in no measure founded upon himself. A Christian 
surrounded by learned skeptics may be deeply sensible of his 
own weakness, and yet serenely confident in the strength of 
his cause. We then, who are within those old walls which 
have stood for ages, even from the beginning, who can look 
around and see the names of all generations of saints in- 
scribed on those walls, and who feel the solid rock of God’s 
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Word under their feet, must be excused for a feeling of se- 
curity. We invite our critic to come within this strong 
tower, and to place his feet upon this same rock, and he will 
find how strength-inspiring it is, even though his personal 
humility should be increased by the experiment. We beg 
of him at least not to confound confidence in a system 
which has been held for ages, with self-confidence. Our In- 
dependent brethren seem to have lost the idea of the Church. 
Some of them have even written against the article in the 
Creed which affirms faith in that doctrine. They appear to 
think that every man stands by himself, that nothing is 
ever settled, that every theological discussion is a contro- 


versy between individuals. But there is such a thing as. 


the Church, and that Church has a faith, and against that 


faith no one man and no angel is any fair match.” ** 


How absurd in a changing and developing world such an 
arrogant position as this is, can have no better illumination 
than that given by the later history of Dr. Hodge’s own 
Presbyterian Church; his own seminary disrupted by a 
struggle over conservatism and ‘‘ modernism,” a new 
“‘ genuinely orthodox ”’ seminary formed by seceding profes- 
sors, and the adherents of the party thus created beaten by 
“modernists”? in successive General Assemblies of the 
church! 

This being the general drift of the reply, we may omit 
details, in order to continue our theme which is the biog- 
raphy of Professor Park. 

The essentially irenic character of Park’s part in this con- 
troversy finds a new expression in the title of his rejoinder, 
“Unity amid Diversities of Belief.” And this irenic pur- 
pose is reaffirmed at the close of this article, though we 
must confess, not without some sarcasm. We may pass 
over this rejoinder the more rapidly because it presents 
little in the nature of light on Park himself. 

Dr. Hodge in his rejoinder closed the discussion. Dr. 


14 Princeton Review, 1851, V. 23; note on page 319. 
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Park insists that the discussion should revolve about the 
truths involved. Therefore Dr. Hodge objects. It is not 
the question. The question relates to a theory which Dr. 
Park presented in the sermon. Then, there is no need of 
such discussion because it has been gone over again and 
again, in the history of the church. There is nothing new, 
as to substance or form, in Park’s objections to call for 
special attention. They are presented somewhat more 
rhetorically than usual, but with less than common logical 
force and discrimination. ‘They are the old, ever recurring, 
and constantly repeated difficulties, which arise partly from 
the nature of the subject, and partly from the apparent im- 
possibility of disabusing the mind of misconceptions to which 
it has become wedded. Language is at best an imperfect 
vehicle of thought, and when men have become accustomed 
to associate certain ideas with certain terms, they find it 
very difficult to free themselves from such trammels. ‘There 
is a large class of words to which Professor Park attaches a 
meaning different from that in which they are used by 
theologians of the Reformed Church, and he, therefore, un- 
avoidably misunderstands and misrepresents their doctrines. 
To this class of terms belong such words as imputation, 
guilt, punishment, condemnation, satisfaction, justification, 
nature, natural, moral, disposition, voluntary. In numerous 
cases he perverts these words from their established sense, 
and then pronounces judgment with the greatest confidence, 
on doctrinal propositions, of whose meaning he has no dis- 
tinct apprehension. If instead of reading here and there a 
page in Turrettin, through dark green spectacles, which turn 
everything into spectres, he would read his whole work 
through with unclouded eyes, he would find himself in a 
new world, and would be saved the trouble of asking a 
multitude of irrelevant questions.*° 


There is, however, a considerable quantity of discussion of 
this sort in the article. Another quotation: 
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“In the first place, we think his articles are, to a great 
degree, characterized by evasions, and playing with words. 
For example, one point of distinction between the two 
systems of theology, is that the one teaches that the suffer- 
ings of Christ were penal, the other that they were simply 
didactic; that is, designed to exhibit truth and make a 
moral impression. This point is evaded by the remark that 
the author only denied that Christ suffered the entire 
penalty of the law, which his Reviewer must admit, as he 
does not hold that Christ suffered remorse. Another point 
of difference is, as to whether the law of God is set aside in 
the salvation of sinners, or whether its demands are satis- 
fied by the righteousness of Christ. This corner is turned 
by saying that what he rejects is complete satisfaction, which 
his Reviewer cannot maintain, as he admits the law to be 
still binding as a rule of duty. Again, the theology of the 
intellect, we are told, would not suggest the unqualified 
remark that Christ has fully paid the debt of sinners. Here 
the pirouette is performed on the word unqualified, and the 
real point is left untouched. To such an extent is this 
word-play carried, that language seems in his hands to lose 
its meaning. In his former article, setting up himself and his 
Reviewer as representatives of opposite systems, he showed 
that there was nothing the latter could say in the matter of 
doctrine which he could not say too; and in the present 
article, he ‘ avows before the wide world’ his hearty belief 
that we are regarded and treated as sinners on account of 
Adam’s sin, that we are punished for it, by which, he says, 
he means that we ‘are not punished in the most proper 
sense.’ Thus the words, satisfaction, impute, ability, in- 
ability, &c., &c., are kept going up and down like a juggler’s 
balls, until no man can tell what they mean, or whether 
they have any meaning at all. We feel ourselves to be no 
match for our author in such a game as this, and therefore 
give the matter up. He may keep the balls going, and we 
will take our place among the admiring spectators.” 1° 
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And after this, Hodge adds: ‘In the second place we 
object to the personal character which he has given the dis- 
cussion! ” Wherefore Professor Hodge closes the discus- 
sion. This is the first paragraph: 


“We hope the reasons above given will satisfy our friends 
of the propriety of our discontinuing this discussion. We 
have one other, which, we trust, we may present without 
offence. It is a common remark that a man never writes 
anything well for which he has ‘to read up.’ Professor 
Park has evidently labored under this disadvantage. 
Old-school theology is a new field to him; and though he 
_ quotes freely authors of whom we, though natives, never 
heard, yet he is not at home, and unavoidably falls into the 
mistakes which foreigners cannot fail to commit in a strange 
land. He does not understand the language. He finds out 
‘five meanings of imputation!’ It would be wearisome 
work to set such a stranger right at every step. We would 
fain part with our author on good terms. We admire his 
abilities, and are ready to defer to him in his own depart- 
ment. But when he undertakes to teach Old-school men 
Old-school theology, it is very much like a Frenchman teach- 
ing an Englishman how to pronounce English. With the 
best intentions, the amiable Gaul would be sure to make sad 
work with the dental aspirations.” ** 


One is reminded of the old-fashioned farmer who retorted 
in righteous indignation to a stripling fresh from an agri- 
cultural college, upon some remarks about sheep, “ Don’t 
you try to teach me farmin’! ” 

Although Professor Hodge had “closed the discussion,” 
Professor Park did not consent to close it at this point. He 
rejoined in an elaborate article, in which he repeated his 
expositions of Hodge’s inconsistencies, pressed him harder 
than ever, and mingled with it all no small spicing of wit 
and sarcasm. A very considerable portion of the article 
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was taken up with the history and the characteristic posi- 
tions of the New England Theology. It is thus not merely 
a display of Park’s fighting ability, but is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of this school of thought at a time 
when such a comprehensive view of it was novel and very 
much needed. 

The results of this controversy in Princeton were what 
might be expected. Ehrenbreitstein still stood invincible. 
Dr. Hodge was rewarded after a little by being made profes- 
sor of ‘ polemical” theology. If any non-professional 
reader of these pages does not know what that is, it may be 
said that it contends against the supposed errors of fellow- 
Christians. Apologetics, on the other hand, deals with the 
antagonism of non-Christians. You apologize to your foes, 
and make war on your friends! ‘ai 

In New England the results were of the highest value. | 
The theology which had been growing up there may have 
been often called by the name of the New England Theology, 
but that name now received a new importance. The history 
of the school had never received so full and instructive a 
summary as in Professor Park’s closing article. The school 
itself now attained a larger degree of self-consciousness. Dr. 
Woods had minimized his divergence from the old school of 
Calvinism. The divergence was now emphasized. And 
Park, whose acuteness as a thinker and minute acquaintance 
with the New England theologians from Edwards down 
were openly revealed, became the acknowledged leader of 
the school. The controversy became a tradition in Andover. 
The year 1852-53 saw the number of “ resident licentiates ” 
at Andover tripled; and for many years graduates of other 
seminaries came to Andover for longer or shorter periods, 
“to get Park.” It was the beginning also of Park’s long 
list of articles and books designed to tell the history of the 
New England Theology and to explain it. 

And in respect to Park’s own personality, this controversy 
served to bring out his adhesion and personal loyalty to the 
great principles of Christianity, common to all churches and 
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ages, and his true Calvinism,—viz. “ consistent ” Calvinism. 
He once said later, that Calvinism was the only “ respect- 
able” theology. If one wonders what he actually thought 
of Hodge as a theologian, subsequent years may furnish an 
answer. The day came when Job’s “ desire” was fulfilled 
for Park and his “ adversary had written a book.” Dr. 
Hodge began the publication of his theology in 1872. Park 
immediately reviewed it in the Bibltotheca Sacra.® His 
first reaction seems to have been tinged with amusement; 
but his thoughts soon took on a more serious cast. He 
hastens to do justice to the book: 


“Tt gives evidence of its author’s sound mind and ex- 
tensive learning. It is written in a vigorous and flexible 
style. It presents theology in a compact form. The spirit 
of it is candid and fair. It propounds various theories which 
we regard as untenable, and defends the real truth by some 
arguments which we regard as inconclusive. The excellen- 
cies and the faults of the system—the excellencies being 
greater than the faults—appear in almost every chapter.” 


But Park took up again the style of discussion with which 
he had endeavored to exhibit the great fault of Hodge in 
the controversy twenty years before. It was to show that 
Hodge did not think things through. He did not use the 
term employed above, that Hodge’s reasoning was “ alge- 
braic ”’; but that was his thought. He devoted his review to 
Hodge’s position that we have an “innate” knowledge of 
the existence of God. Dr. Hodge supposes that the existence 
of God can be proved, and also that it is self-evident. 
Certainly, if a truth is self-evident, mankind does not go to 
the trouble of proving it. But Park did not accept the state- 
ment that the existence of God is an innate truth. The 
discussion is elaborate and long. We need not delay upon it, 
but it shows that, after all, Park felt that Hodge was a foe 
worthy of his steel. Had they lived in this age of large 
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theological salaries, professional societies with annual meet- 
ings, frequent travel, and the swift automobile, these two 
great men would have met, and Park might have joined in 
Storrs’ remark regarding Hodge, that he “ came greatly to 
love” him. As it was, his permanent mood in reference to 
Hodge seems to have been one of mild and amused sarcasm. 
This did not touch Hodge as an individual so much as it did 
the ‘old school” in general. He once called the Scotch 
theologian Symington by a slip of the tongue, a new school 
man. A student who had just been reading that divine, 
questioned his correctness. He simply reaffirmed his designa- 
tion. The student replied urging his recent reading and the 
strong impression he had received. “‘ No,” said the professor, 
“that book was written some time ago. He’s new school 
now, for he has died since.”” When he likened some theory 
to a “ New Jersey railroad,” we understood that he thought 
it rather wandering and aimless. 


IX 
THE SECOND TRIP TO EUROPE 


1863-1864 


T= year 1861 was signalized by the outbreak in 
America of Civil War. Its influence reached every 
community of the country and affected every in- 
dividual citizen. Andover Seminary was not exempt. 
Students began to enlist. More served in the “ Christian 
Commission.” Classes fell off somewhat in numbers. But 
the seminary routine was maintained. The attitude of the 
Seminary toward the war was substantially that of the 
whole nation—determination to put down the rebellion and 
to free the slaves. 

What the feelings of a man like Park regarding this war 
must have been, we may in part gather from the general 
attitude of the people of the North. Although the war had 
been long in preparing, and the farsighted had predicted it, 
still it burst upon the nation with frightful suddenness. 
Whatever threats of secession had been made from time to 
time, as at Hartford in 1815, and frequently after 1850, men 
could not believe that it was now possible that any one 
could really seek to disrupt the nation. Lincoln hoped 
against hope that the approaching disaster might be averted. 
And hence the first stage of feeling at the North was one of 
utter confusion. Then there came a feeling of intense 
anger at the ‘‘ rebels,” and a determination to put the re- 
bellion down at once. When the first great defeat at Bull 
Run came, consternation at first fell upon the nation, but 
gradually this feeling gave way to an ever hardening determi- 
nation to fight the contest through. Discouragement enough 
was felt. Fears multiplied and hopes grew faint. And amid 
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it all hate deepened and the public temper grew more im- 
placable. 

Fortunately we have a view of Professor Park’s feelings 
in a sermon which he preached on ‘“‘ The Imprecatory Psalms 
viewed in the light of the Southern Rebellion.” + He defends 
the psalms variously: from the general benevolence of the 
Old Testament, the true reason of the joy they express at the 
sufferings of the wicked, the excessive emphasis given to the 
emotions in the Eastern style of language, etc. This argu- 
ment we may now pass by. But his own feelings regarding 
the South are given incidental expression here and there. 
Thus he writes: 


“If we have the temper of the old Jewish songs, we shall 
go forth to battle against these states not in order to secure 
our personal welfare or any sectional emolument; not in 
order to preserve our Union as a mere secular empire; but 
to preserve it as an asylum for the oppressed throughout the 
world; as the model of a republic to be imitated in other 
lands; as the embodiment of liberal principles that make the 
intellect more energetic, the conscience more excited, the 
affections more generous, the will more resolute. We believe 
our national constitution is fitted to quicken the growth of a 
real manhood, to enlarge the compass of a pure Church, to 
discipline the virtuous citizen for an ampler reward in 
heaven than he would reach if he were not trained to think 
for himself, to govern himself, to develop his own powers, to 
worship his Maker according to his own conscience. There- 
fore we station our blockading squadrons at every seaport 
and the mouth of every river; our cavalry and infantry at 
every highway and railway where we can prevent the transit 
of food which may strengthen our foes for their battles. In 
laying this embargo upon the commerce of the rebels we are 
not vindictive, provided we have the temper of the Psalmist 
in his imprecations. 

“ The retributive sentiment works in the State and insists 
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that a civil calamity come down upon the violator of a civil 
edict.” “‘ Now the imprecatory psalms lay an emphasis on 
the truth that private individuals are not to usurp the place 
of a magistrate and take the law into their own hands. 
These are not wild, disorganizing, Jacobinical songs, not 
incendiary appeals to a rabble; but they are governmental 
psalms, staid, regular, reverential invocations upon the mon- 
arch to wield his own scepter. 

“The citizens of the United States have been found saying 
that the King of our Israel brought our fathers as a vine out 
of Egypt, that he cast out the heathen, and caused his chosen 
plant to take deep root, so that the hills were covered with 
the shadow of it. If now the knife of the marauder be 
raised against this goodly vine and be allowed to sever the 
branches of it, then will not only our own land of promise 
be desolate, but all other lands will be afflicted; there will 
be arrayed against each other not merely two confederacies 
but three or four or seven; and there will be unremitting war 
among them; and the cause of freedom will be downtrodden, 
not merely on this continent alone, but throughout the world; 
and the Church of Christ will suffer, for it is to our united 
republic that men look for an enterprising, an aggressive, 
a practical, a hard working religion. Therefore as merciful 
citizens, desirous of liberalizing the despotisms of the old 
world and of Christianizing the heathen tribes, we call upon 
our rulers to arrest this illegal and unreasonable rebellion. 
If it cannot be stayed without the loss of tears and blood, 
let the loss come. If it cannot be stayed without inflicting 
the extreme punishment of the law upon the ringleader in 
the revolt, we grieve for the necessity, but the chastisement 
will ‘rescue us from robbery in time of peace, and from 
piracy in time of war,’ and let it come! ” 


Now, Professor Park was a Calvinist. Calvinism empha- 
sizes the sovereignty of God. It dwells much upon His 
justice, and upon the demerit of sin. It sets forth the threats 
of God against the sinner. It is a stern system. It intends 
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to face the facts. Park held these positions. He was stern. 
He demanded the punishment of rebels against the govern- 
ment and the law. 

But he was not vindictive. He would rejoice in the pun- 
ishment of the leader of the revolt. But he did not forget 
that punishment means suffering of the individual. He had 
no delight in this, considered in itself alone. His delight 
was solely in the vindication of the law and the support 
thereby given to the government. Benevolence lay at the 
root of this attitude, but this benevolence had respect first 
of all to the nation as a whole, to its welfare, and to its 
mission among the peoples of the world. It was an attitude 
implacable and stern, but it was not vengeful or vindictive 
at any time. 

The opening of the year 1862 found Park excessively 
weary. His regular work greatly exceeded that of any of 
his colleagues. He felt the burden so strongly that he began 
to look about for relief. The professorship of Church His- 
tory was left vacant by the departure of Professor Shedd for 
New York. The thought occurred to Park that he could 
carry the much lighter work of this chair; and he made the 
proposal that he should be thus transferred, proposing, when 
asked to do so, the names of Professor Porter, Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, and Professor Phelps, as suitable persons to 
succeed him in the Abbot chair. Nothing came of it, how- 
ever, and we can well imagine the consternation with which 
such a proposal must have been received. Park continued 
through that year in his chair, but with increasing difficulty. 
And in the spring of 1863 his health altogether failed again. 
His eyes, which any disturbance of his general health af- 
fected, and which he was always crowding up to the limit of 
their capacity, became useless for study, and gave him much 
trouble constantly. Added to this was a nervous affection 
of the cords of the left arm, which shut the fingers of the 
hand and rendered it useless. There was also, to crown all 
this disablement, a renewed attack of laryngitis which greatly 
impaired his voice. He was obliged to cease work; and he 
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sought recovery from this accumulation of evils by going to 
Europe. 

To cease work under any circumstances would have been 
a great affliction to a man so devoted to it as was Park. 
Study and teaching were his life. Work was no hardship to 
him, but his highest delight. Severe as had been the 
previous failures of his health, the collapse was now so 
complete that he was profoundly discouraged. He feared 
greatly that his career had come to an end. He was plunged 
into the depths of despair. Nor was this a mere passing 
feeling. At Celle, when he had been in Germany but little 
more than a month, he wrote in his journal: “ I remember 
very well that twenty-one years ago I went into the Palace. 
. . . Then I was a young man, under the influence of hope; 
now I am old, under the influence of despair.” 

This feeling was due in part, no doubt, to Park’s tempera- 
ment. We recall the gloom in which he was plunged as a 
child. Those who are sensitive to pleasure are equally 
sensitive to pain, and ecstatic delight is often followed by 
deep melancholy. One of his Berlin physicians actually 
classed him as having a ‘“nervous-melancholic tempera- 
ment.” 

How seriously Park regarded this failure of his health is 
evident from many particulars, beside the expression which 
he gave to his feelings. He was constantly busying himself 
with the details of things about him, as if to prevent himself 
from thinking about his condition. He counted the children 
on the ship, calculated the number of times the bell sounded 
during a day, and, on land, counted the number of flower 
pots on a balcony in an inn where he lodged. He wandered 
about a great deal in the open air; and doubtless by all this 
relieved himself somewhat. For a long time he paid no 
apparent attention to professional matters, but was, of 
course, drawn into involvement with them as he went on. 
This, however, seemed to increase his melancholy. He was 
always largely unconscious of his own superiority to the 
mass of men and not inclined to regard his productions as 
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remarkable. He seems now to have forgotten his lectures, 
sermons, editorial work, books, and reviews, and in view of 
what Germans were doing to have been filled with a sense 
of inferiority and despair. 

Apropos of recalling his beginning Latin “ forty-five years 
ago today ” (March rst): 


‘“‘T remember the weather, the teacher, the place where I 
sat in the schoolroom, the words of my father in regard to 
my beginning Latin on the first day of March and the first 
day of spring; the exact shape, cover, paper, type of my 
Grammar, etc. If I should live as many years as I have lived 
since that day, I should be a hundred years old. That was 
a bright day. But alas, a cloud has settled down upon my 
earthly prospects. I see no gleam of sunshine for the future. 
I am to go through life over a dark and thorny road, with 
no impulse but that of despair for myself in this world. 
‘ Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time.’ ”’ 

After visiting the famous Wolfenbiittel Library, and find- 
ing his own name in the visitor’s book with the date August 
24, 1842, he adds: 


“‘T remember the day very well. But then I had no anti- 
quarian like Herr Sach with me to point out the wonderful 
riches of the Library. Then I was under the influence of 
hope for the future. Now all hope is gone. Well! I have 
accomplished nothing for twenty-one long years under the 
influence of hope. Let me see what can be done under the 
influence of despair. ‘ Despair, be thou my strength! ’” 


Apropos of an interview with Mr. Marsh, soon to be a 
professor in Yale College, he wrote (April 29th): 


“He is one of the men born to fortune. I am one born 
to mis-fortune. The future of my life looks darker and 
darker. There is no more hope for me in this world. But 
I am glad to hear Marsh talk; he is so hopeful and buoyant. 
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I do not envy him, or any other man. I have too much 
despair for envy. I am glad to see others rise while I sink. 
It is truly refreshing to see these young German professors 
flying upward like young eagles, while I fall like a dead 
crow. Well, I cannot fall lower than the ground. That 
fall will not hurt me, for I am already shot dead. I rejoice 
there is another world, and that in a few years I shall be 
there, beyond the disappointments of this globe which swings 
round in the moonlight, and the moon is always changing 
its aspect, but in one respect always wears the same deceitful 
visage.” 


No doubt, the desperate appearance of the Union cause 
at home served to increase Park’s despairing feelings about 
his own prospects. He had the good news of Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg before he left America; but few then understood 
that in these events the triumph of the Union cause was 
substantially secured. In Germany he faced the prevalent 
conviction that the North could not win. He writes on 
July 21, 1864: 


““On Wednesday, heard the bad news? from America. 
I get no accounts but unfavorable ones from the papers; no 
accounts but favorable from Andover. The consequence is 
that I suffer far more than I should, if my Andover letters 
would give the facts just as they are, without any atiempt 
to make them as favorable as possible. Gold is almost three 
to one. It is then impossible that our cause is prospering. 
I go this evening to a party . . . and so I live, happy as a 
lark, busy as a bee, healthy as a porcupine, gray as a badger, 
bald as a bald eagle, with five pairs of spectacles, and a 
machine on my right arm, my country about destroyed, my 
money melting like butter in a hot sun, with all my winter 
clothes on, thinking of building a fire in my stove.” 

But, whatever its cause or its aggravations, this feeling of 
despair lasted long. 


2Grant’s ill success at Petersburg. 
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Park did not travel widely upon this European trip. After 
landing at Bremen he went to Hannover, thence to Herr- 
mannsburg, then one after another to Braunschweig, Mar- 
burg, Berlin, and Halle. In all these places, his first pur- 
pose was the regaining of his health. He postponed to this 
all more serious matters of theological interest. These 
should come later, if at all. Meantime he amused himself 
as best he could. He writes, from Hannover, for example: 


“Today I saw an old man of 66 years on the sidewalk, 
having on his shoulder a large scythe, shovel, hoe, and rake 
all held fast by his left arm; and in his right hand was a 
beer bottle; also his right hand fingers touched a long pipe 
two feet in length, one end of which was in his mouth and 
he was smoking lustily. Hence I knew that I was in Ger- 
many. I dreamed a few nights ago that I met Rev. Agent 
Emerson, with two carpet bags in his hands and two cigars 
in his mouth. There are two streets here within six rods of 
each other and if you find one, you also find the other of 
course. One is ‘New’ A; the other is ‘Old’ A. I asked 
a German, ‘ Please tell me the way to Old A.’—Long pause. 
No answer. ‘ Please tell me the way, then, to New A. It 
makes no difference.’® ‘Yes it does make a difference. 
The streets are not the same, 

““T. ‘ Well please tell me the way to either,’ 

“Ger. ‘ But to which of the two do you desire to go?’ 

“I. ‘It makes no difference.’ 

“Ger. ‘ But-I see that you area foreigner. It does make 
a difference. The streets are two different streets.’ 

‘“‘ And so he went with me in order to be sure that I made 
no mistake. Nothing can exceed the kindness of these Ger- 
mans. A man will walk with me a half hour in order to 
show me the way. A few days ago, two young men walked 
with me from 8 o’clock to 9% in the evening because I 
had lost my way in the suburbs of the city. And yet in 
any part of the city, at any time of the night I should 


8 Probably “ unterschied.” Should have been “ einerlei.” 
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feel as safe as in my own house at Andover. The rogues 
all go to America. On the first night after my arrival at 
Bremen I kept my wax candle burning all night. At about 
3 o'clock I thought that some one was knocking at my 
door, yet I was only %4 awake; knock, knock, knock, knock! 
At length I got % awake; was not certain that this knock- 
ing was at my door, yet was sure enough to be afraid. I 
let the knocking go on; partly through a /alf ignorance, 
but chiefly through a fear that I might be imposed upon. 
At length my knocking persecutor went to the next door; 
the awakened inmate let him in; the persecutor came 
through my frightened neighbor’s room, opened a door 
which led from ¢kat room into my room and then told me 
that the candle was flickering, and it looked as if there 
might be some danger; perhaps the curtains might take fire. 
It was the city watchman who saw the flickering light, and 
informed the hotel watchman, who waked up two men in 
order to extinguish the wick of a candle which in %4 of 
a minute would have gone out of itself. A few days ago, 
I thought that I would ask the price of a book. It was 
eight dollars; printed in 1848; but there was another edi- 
tion printed in 1862 from the same plates exactly, and on 
just as good paper. I supposed that the new edition would 
be sold for ten dollars; for it was cleaner and better. But 
no, the new edition was for $4. I thought that I misunder- 
stood the man but no, the old was for $8, the new for 
$4. ‘But why? ’—‘ Because that is the price’ And to 
crown all, the new edition was handsomely bound in boards, 
the old had none but paper covers. But ‘that was the 
price.’ But the rule must be followed.” 


Park’s visits, however, were not) confined to such places 
and people as these. From Hannover he visited Herren- 
hausen where he recalls his visit/of twenty-one years before 
and notes two Venuses de’ Medici for one at that time! He 
delighted in the parks about the city. After a time he left 
the city of Hannover for Herrmannsburg, the parish of the 
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famous Pastor Harms and the seat of the great missionary 
enterprise which he carried on. In Herrmannsburg he writes: 


“My room at the hotel was next to the cow-stable; one 
wall separating me from the cow-room of the house. I 
changed my room on the next morning and went into the 
chamber and from my chamber door looked directly into 
the hayloft. It was on my floor, and I walked into it, just 
as I would walk into my little study. But the bread at this 
hotel was delicious, the butter very good, the veal superior 
to any veal which I ever ate, and my rooms were very neat. 
In my first letter I gave an account of a dirty village near 
Bremen. But I ought to say that the villages in Hannover 
are far better, far neater, and many of the houses are as 
good as the brick house next to the Post Office, and, includ- 
ing the cow-parlor and horse-diningroom, are as large. The 
air was not so fragrant as that of the Heerenhausen garden 
but was healthful. On the Sabbath morning I went to the 
church at 9% o’clock; the services began at 9%. (1) The 
litany. (2) The exposition of the Bible (7% hour). (3) 
The baptism of five children, all born since the preceding 
Sabbath. This baptism occupied 34 of an hour. Not one 
of the children cried, but I must take back what I said about 
the children being drugged. They are so young that they 
have not learned how to make a noise. (4) The sermon. 
(5) The communion. All these services were interspersed 
with singing; and we left the church at a quarter before 2 
p. m.; the services continuing 4% hours. We had 1% hours 
of intermission; went to church again; heard a rich exposi- 
tion of the Bible; attended the ‘ catechizing’ of the children 
and adults—the whole congregation—and the service lasted 
2% hours. Then we went to the pastor’s house. I drank 
coffee—and then he gave another discourse in low Dutch 
to about a hundred persons assembled in his house. After 
this third service I went to a teacher’s house and took 
supper. I sat opposite a countess at the table. She was a 
truly magnificent woman in her appearance, and her man- 
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ners were as majestic as her person. She appeared to be a 
very religious person. 

“Strangers from all parts of the country come to hear 
Pastor Harms. This countess was from Mecklenburg near 
Denmark. This Pastor Harms is a very pious man; another 
Martin Luther; very eloquent; and although he preaches so 
long, he is so feeble that he can scarcely walk; he never 
stands without leaning on something, and when he attempts 
to rise from his kneeling position at prayer, he rises with 
the greatest difficulty. He administers the communion every 
Sabbath to about 200 persons; 7. €., 200 come on one Sab- 
bath and 200 different persons on the next Sabbath; so 
that he distributes about 8000 wafers during the year. This 
church consists of 2000 members, who partake of the com- 
munion, each one, four times per year. Of the 2000 adults 
in his parish, ovly one is an unbeliever. There seems to be 
a constant revival in his parish, yet it has continued as it 
is now for eighteen years. He always holds his audience 
between 3% and 4% hours in the morning. He edits a 
religious newspaper, publishes books, etc. Pastor Harms 
does not go to bed until 2 o’clock a. m. and he rises at 
go a. m. Generally he spends seven hours in the public 
worship of God every Sabbath; and repeats the formula of 
consecrating the elements, ‘This is my body,’ etc., more 
than sixty times, once for every three persons who receive 
the sacrament. Yet I noticed that he sang with the people. 
He is revered by his people just as if he were an apostle. 
I never saw such reverence manifested by a people to a 
minister. The people are very simple, but look very good. 
- All the female communicants wear white shawls at the altar. 
This has a very good appearance. As the women go to 
church, they look like saints. The whole church service is 
rather Catholic, Romish, in its tone; yet Pastor Harms does 
not follow the liturgy altogether, but two-thirds of his 
prayers are extemporaneous. His people keep the Sabbath, 
and in this village is demonstrated the power of one earnest 
minister. He is an old Lutheran, and is quite bigoted. He 
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spoke in his sermon of the Baptists as robbers and murder- 
ers of the souls of their children. There is in his parish a 
kind of theological seminary, where young men are trained 
for the African Missions. About twenty go to Africa from 
this school every two years. The Society which supports 
the school owns a Missionary Ship, devoted exclusively to 
the service of the mission. 

‘“‘ Pastor Harms is very simple in his manners, but stern in 
his religious life. I saw him box a boy’s ears because the 
boy could not answer a question in the catechism. Still the 
children love him and all men speak of him as they would 
speak of an angel—on the whole my Sabbath at Herrmanns- 
burg was about as profitable a day as I ever spent. I saw 
Martin Luther, the Middle Ages, David Brainerd, Dr. Pay- 
son and Dr. Beecher (for although Pastor Harms is very 
solemn, yet he is also sarcastic and several times his con- 
gregations smiled, although in general they were very de- 
vout). Although Pastor Harms is so elegant, yet he has 
not more than five teeth and they look as if they were 
knocked out of Abel’s head by Cain’s Club, and had been 
used by good and bad men from that day to this, growing 
longer and longer with every generation. His manner is in 
some respects unpleasant. He shrieks, his voice breaks, he 
puts his hand to his chest when he speaks loud, as if he 
felt a pain there. He sends out the saliva from his mouth 
and none of his gestures are graceful. His eloquence is that 
of character. Perhaps it is increased by the fact that he 
works as if he would fall into his grave before the end of 
the Sabbath. On Monday after I spent my seven hours in 
public worship, I was utterly worn out.” 


Later he writes: 


“IT could not resist the temptation. of visiting Pastor 
Harms once more and bidding him farewell, perhaps for- 
ever; so I muffled myself up and went to his house. He 
meets the candidates for confirmation four days in the week 
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during half the year at his house, and he devotes the house 
from ro to 12 and 4 to 6 every day to the calls of his pa- 
rishioners through the whole year, who come to him to con- 
verse about purchasing a new coat or about a cure for the 
liver complaint or about the welfare of the soul. I waited 
in the anteroom a full hour before I could get admittance to 
him and then I was indebted to the kindness of a lady from 
Mecklenburg, who went to Pastor Harms and told him that 
I wished to see him. She worked for me a full half hour, 
persuading the people to give up to me. At length I sat 
down with the Pastor. He quoted the Bible like an in- 
spired man. He stated great principles like a philosopher, 
all his words were those of a wonderfully pious man. When 
I left him I felt that I had parted from an angel. On Mon- 
day morning, November 6, at 7: 30 o’clock, wrapped up in 
my India rubber overcoat and pants, over which was my 
heaviest winter coat and over that a thick mantle which I 
borrowed and which covered my head and hat and with my 
shawl over my lap and my open umbrella, I started in an 
open wagon in the rain to the railroad. We rode over the 
heath, a most solitary prairie, and here and there saw David 
with his crook and dog, going before a large flock of sheep. 
I also met Abraham with his flock. The shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain was in the distance. I had staid so much longer 
than I expected that I had nothing to wear in the shape of 
linen, etc. My driver was a young man of twenty-four 
years. After a ride of half an hour, I happened to say to 
him that I came to hear Pastor Harms. He replied that 
‘He had lived a year in Herrmannsburg merely to hear the 
good man.’ He worked for thirty dollars a year and board 
and when he began to talk, he quoted the Bible with great 
copiousness and exhibited rare intelligence.” 


In November Park arrived in Marburg; and from this 
time, there and in Berlin, saw more of university life. He 
boarded in Marburg with a professor, whose incoherences 
and pretentious mouthings of philosophical “ nonsense ”’ ex- 
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cited his contempt. He calls him ‘“ merely a learned fool.” 
But he felt a certain friendship for him and says: 


“ This family interests me, because (1) The professor is 
the son of a clergyman, and his ancestors have been learned 
for two or three centuries; (2) because he is such a good 
specimen of a mere student, who has worn out his health in 
reading, etc.; (3) because the madam is the kindest of 
mortals, and is a perfect slave to her husband; (4) because 
the family live in an old house which was formerly a con- 
vent, and I feel all the time as if I was in the dark ages; 
(5) because the conversation of the family is often very 
interesting. Even its peculiarities are interesting as illustra- 
tions of the national taste.” 


Park always enjoyed a little harmless mischief. When 
this professor asked a visitor, “ Mr. H., what do you think 
of American science? ” the following conversation actually 
occurred! 

H. “TI do not know, but I suppose it is very backward. 
Do you study algebra in your country, Mr. (Park)? ” 

P. “Oh yes! Some Americans study it.” 

H. “In the advanced stages? ” 

P. (Smiling so as to conceal his indignation) “ Some- 
what advanced. I will give you a problem. A toad is at 
the bottom of a well 30 feet deep; crawls up three feet by 
day; falls back two at night; how long before he gets out 
of the well? ” 

H. (Taking out his paper) “a -+ un unknown quan- 
tity” (mumbling aloud) ‘“ 15 days.” 

P. “No, that is not the answer.” 

H. “Jt is. It must be. Let me try again. a + — 
unknown a + unknown quantity Ah! I have it.) 23 
days! 23 days! That is it.” 

P. “No. That is not right. I will tell you.” 
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H. “No. Do not tell me. I love to work out hard 
problems by myself. I will take this home with me and 
work it out algebraically.” 


The following story, handed down in Andover student 
tradition, was authenticated by Professor Park himself. 


As he was coming away from Germany, after one of his 
visits there, his physician said to him, ‘‘ When you get back 
to America, you must take recreation. Go to a bal.” 


‘We have no balls where I live.” 

“Well, go to the theater.” 

“There is no theater in Andover.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you some sort of a club? ” 

“Yes! There is the Ladies’ Sewing Society.” 

‘“‘ Where is Andover? ”’ 

“Next town to Tewksbury ” [location of the State Alms- 
house]. The tradition stopped here, but Park added, “ Then 
he said ‘Oh!’ ; as if now he understood!” 


His sense of incongruity is well illustrated in the following 
entry: 


“Feb. 24th. What a self-contradictory people are the 
Germans. On Monday I heard a most solemn lecture from 
Professor Wilmar on the Resurrection. In the afternoon 
his pupils attended a duel. They had previously listened 
to charming lecture on Taste for the Beautiful, and one of 
the duellists on Monday had his nose cut off by his antag- 
onist, and the nose was picked up from the ground, held in 
the mouth of a student so as-to preserve its vital warmth, 
until the physician who was present had prepared the other 
part of the nose for the reception of the part cut off. The 
students daily hear lectures on the tendency of the Bible to 
elevate the human race, and at a duel a few weeks ago, a 
dog who was present ran and took up the nose which had 
been cut off and ate it up. The Germans think that our 
American war is too barbarously conducted. Almost every 
student has the mark of fencing sword on his face.” 
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His farewell to Marburg was expressed thus: 


“ One reason why I have staid so long in Marburg is, that 
I am treated so well here! Sometimes when I go into a 
lecture, the students all rise! Once a professor knew that 
I had a cold and could not come out, and he deferred his 
lecture on my account! No American professor would ever 
do such a thing. One professor shapes all his lectures for 
me, and I see clearly that his trains of thought in the Lec- 
ture Room are designed to meet the remarks which I had 
made to him on the day before. He answers my objections 
and gives me my needed explanations in his lecture!! I do 
not approve of such things, yet they are agreeable ‘ to the 
carnal heart.’ I never before expected to control a German 
university. Still I do not grow proud, for I feel that we in 
America are an ignorant set of pretenders.” 


The reception which he met with in Marburg was re- 
peated in Berlin, and later in Scotland and England. It 
was the result of the great impression which he made upon 
all who came in contact with him. The story of his en- 
counter with an atheist has long been current in America. 
They met somewhere, neither knowing who the other was. 
The atheist made some remark which led Park to question 
him. They had quite a dispute; and some one asked the 
German afterward who that gentleman with whom he had 
been talking was. He replied: “ I don’t know; but he must 
be either the devil or that Professor Park from America.” 
This story may be more or less apocryphal; but the follow- 
ing story comes to us from Park’s journal. If the atheist 
had such a grueling as this boy, his inference regarding the 
identity of his questioner does not seem so strange. 

On a certain excursion: 


“The boy who rowed me out is a bright boy, and the 
following conversation occurred: 
“Professor. How old are your—Boy. Fifteen years.— 
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Do you go to school?—No, I have passed through my school 
days.—What have you studied?—Reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, catechism.—Did you merely commit the 
catechism to memory, or do you understand it?—I under- 
stand it—What is justificationPp—I do not know; never 
heard of it—What is the atonement?—What atonement?— 
The atonement made by Jesus Christ—I do not know, 
never heard of it—What is faithP—A firm confidence in 
God’s Word.—Have you faith?P—Yes.—Have all Germans 
faith?p—Yes.—What will become of men if they have no 
faith?—They will go into Hell—Will all the Germans go 
into Heaven?—lIf they have faith—Have they faith?>— 
Yes.—Where will the Americans go when they die? (He 
did not know that I am an American.)—There are various 
sorts of Americans.—What sorts?>—Some are emigrants from 
Germany.—Will these emigrants from Germany go into 
Heaven?r—If they have faith—-Have they faith?p—Yes.— 
Have the men who are born in America faithPp—No.— Will 
all the men born in America go to Hell?—Probably.” 


He was much interested in public celebrations, such as 
commemorations of various events, the victory at Leipzig 
in 1813, for example, and in ecclesiastical holy days. The 
Leipzig celebration he illustrated by a rude diagram, in 
which was incidentally introduced a little genial ridicule of 
his own Andover hats, in a diagram of his own position 
crowned with an immense hat. He made fun of these hats 
again in the course of this journal. They were silk hats, 
made to order, without regard to changes of style, but al- 
ways with very wide brims—quite unique; but they shaded 
his sensitive eyes well. The holy days were celebrated by 
the populace as if they were secular holidays, unaccustomed 
thousands visiting a museum, for example, on the Feast of 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost! 

As time went on, Park began to take interest in affairs 
more intimately connected with his life-work. In Braun- 
schweig he visited a school for the deaf and dumb. He had 
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been very much interested on his first visit to Europe in 
German methods of teaching them to read the lips and 
themselves speak. He renewed this interest here, and later 
while in Berlin. He also had a theological interest in their 
mental experiences, for as early as 1838 we find him study- 
ing reports of investigations regarding the origin in their 
minds of the idea of God, in search of evidence bearing 
upon the question whether man has or has not an innate 
knowledge of God. He found the evidence to be against 
this theory. They seemed to have derived this idea en- 
tirely from instruction by others. 

Up to this time Professor Park had been seeking to build 
up his general health. Arrived in Berlin (March 18, 1864) 
he visited a famous oculist who did something for him, but 
evidently did not touch the real difficulty. If this was 
largely astigmatism, it was of course impossible in the state 
in which medical knowledge then was, to make a correct 
diagnosis. He visited a doctor whom he had consulted on 
his former tour, now eighty years of age, who remarked 
among other things, ‘‘ Your temperament is the nervous- 
melancholic. It is not so favorable as mine to long life.” 
He could not know that Park was to live to be ninety-one! 
A special machine was made to stretch gradually the cords 
of the left arm and open the fingers. He thus finally re- 
covered the use of that hand. 

Life in Berlin began with a round of introductions and 
visits, The American ambassador showed him great atten- 
tion. He was. thus reintroduced to circles high in Berlin 
society. He was amused at being sometimes taken for an 
English lord himself. The academic circles were even more 
cordial. Access was given him to everything. He associated 
familiarly with many of the same men as twenty years be- 
fore. Thus we find him in the company of Dorner, Heng- 
stenberg, Vatke, Niedner, and later in Halle with Julius 
Miller, Tholuck, Hupfeld, Beyschlag and the General Su- 
perintendent Niedham. He was especially impressed by the 
luxury in which many of these gentlemen lived, but still 
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more by the ample means afforded them of prosecuting their 
studies, and the wide range of their scholarly attainments. 
He writes: 


““T am astonished at the amount of study that is before 
me. Oh that I had money enough to spend the rest of my 
life in study. Alas! Alas! how ignorant Americans are! 
What a great sin I have committed in spending my money 
for nothing, and not laying up enough to support me in 
spending the rest of my life as a German student. I doubt 
not that I can do ten times as much good here as in An- 
dover. I shall return to Andover, utterly unreconciled to my 
lot. I am throwing away my life there. I shall never do 
any good there. Here I can do good. Here I can write for 
the press. For that was I born. Ah! my wasted life. It 
is a life spent for nothing, in nothing. America is no place 
for me. The Germans are fools by nature, the Americans 
by practice.” 


“Today I have visited the University Library, and have 
lost my breath again over the vast superiority of the Ger- 
mans over the Americans. The Library contains about 
600,000 volumes, expends 15,000 thaler yearly in new books, 
(the British Museum spends 200,000) and has already a 
Theological Department of 80,000 volumes, about four times 
as many as we have.” 


Visiting Hengstenberg, “I saw his library, in two large 
rooms, and it contains 21,000 volumes, only 2,000 less than 
our whole Seminary Library. No wonder that these men 
know something!!! ” 


‘““We have once more visited Professor Vatke, and he 
played Beethoven’s Symphonies for more than an hour. He 
is a Splendid player. Who would have thought that a Ger- 
man professor, theologian, philosopher, etc., would also be 
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such an artist.* | Oh that I had been trained like a German 
Professor and that I now were able to live like one! I 
leave such men as Vatke with an effort to be submissive to 
the Divine Will, that my lot is so adverse to all my in- 
clinations. Undoubtedly all is for the best. I cannot dic- 
tate to God. He knows best. But if He had appointed me 
a different lot, I should be thankful, thankful. I see the 
faults of the Germans. ‘These faults are very great, but a 
man can learn more from these faulty men in one year, 
than he can learn from Americans in three years. America 
ought to have better universities than Germany has; but 
alas! the German universities are now far more enterprising 
than ours, younger in their feeling, and they push ahead 
with greater vigor and far more skill. ‘Oh! that I could 
live here,’ is my daily feeling. A year hence, how I shall 
long to be in Germany! How many times shall I say, ‘ Oh 
that it were with me, as in those days that are past.’ ”’ 


“Since I last wrote, I have received the letters from 
America. It seems that Mrs. Buck does not approve of my 
admiration for Germany. I see the faults of the country, 
but J long to be a German, and cannot help it; 1. e., I long 
to live here, although I shall keep my Congregationalism 
and my New England Theology.” 


Perhaps however these effusions are not to be taken too 
seriously. Professor Park liked to pose, and to be amused 
if people were imposed upon thereby. 


In Halle he was very much delighted with the singing of 
nightingales. Of a little tour one evening on the Saale he 
writes: 


4 Vatke had some time before written a book which laid the foun- 
dation of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. But it was 
totally neglected, and it was left to Graf in 1866 to bring the subject 
before the theological world. Park seems to have had no idea that 
he was in the presence of so original a scholar. So near to a great 
topic, and yet so far! 
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“The nightingales were singing on the island. Some of 
the birds’ tones were animated and quickening like those of 
our canary birds; some, musical like those of our Baltimore 
Oriole; more various and dignified than the tones of our 
Bob o’ Lincoln. The nightingale has a prelude, a calling 
voice, then winning, then it seems ravished with its own 
sweetness; sometimes it speaks low, then loud; sometimes 
as if to some one nearby then to some one afar off; now it 
whistles, then it warbles; now its voice is penetrating, then 
resonant, seeming to have its own echo in itself; generally 
it appears to sing with simple contentment, but occasionally 
it bursts out in notes of triumph; but in all its variety of 
tones, it remains near, and continues its music long, and 
is doubtless pleased to be listened to, and hovers about the 
listener as if it was determined to hold him to its charms.” 


It should be noted ere we close and leave this journal, 
that he passed ten and a half hours all together, alone, look- 
ing at the Sistine Madonna in Dresden! In later years a 
full size direct photograph of this canvas hung in the parlor 
of his Andover home. 

Thus sparingly have we culled some of the characteristic 
things from this remarkable and self-revealing journal. We 
see the great teacher and successful controversialist, at the 
height of his career, suddenly disabled and threatened with 
permanent collapse. He is profoundly alarmed and dis- 
couraged and plunged in despair. But in the reticent pride 
characteristic of him, he will not confess it to any one, or 
generally even to himself. He occupies himself feverishly 
with the things about him, with trivial things rather than 
things that may lead to thinking. He reminds one of a 
caged lion, pacing back and forth, back and forth, in his 
cage, his eye viewing everything about him, ready to leap 
at anything that challenges him. The invalid brings his 
sense of humor to the rescue. He amuses himself some- 
times with aspects of things that he does not reveal to 
others. He laughs because, as he once said, ‘“‘ one may as 
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well laugh as cry, and crying is bad for my eyes.’ Now 
and then something really interests him, as when he bent 
over the illuminations of MSS. in a library. But things that 
interest him most—the equipment of the universities, the 
“ palaces ” in which the German professors live, the works 
which they produce—all touch the bleeding wounds of his 
soul, and drive his thoughts to the smallness of privileges 
and the poverty of institutions in America,° and he groans 
as he thinks. But even here he laughs and will not cry, 
even when he seems to himself to have been shot like a 
bird, and to have fallen dead. 

At last the tide turns. Remedies begin to affect him. 
His eyes are better. His voice is returning, his hand recov- 
ering. He turns toward home. And when at home he is 
photographed, his hand resting on a balustrade, as if just 
about to enter a pulpit, his form is erect, his eyes clear, and 
he is again himself. 


5 George Burgess, when in Germany in 1831, had the same feel- 
ing, for he writes (Memoir, p. 43): “ How painful to think of the 
absolute impossibility of thorough fundamental investigation, with our 
exceedingly limited means in America.” 


xX 
THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


1844-1882 


the Seminary had become a great center of theological 
productive scholarship. Moses Stuart had begun his 
publications by issuing a Hebrew grammar in 1813. Original 
works and translations from the German, controversial 
tracts, commentaries on the Scriptures, exegetical essays, 
sermons and letters followed each other in rapid succession. 
The writings of Stuart alone, had there been no contributions 
from others, would have made the name of Andover well 
known by 1836 in Europe as well as America. The coming 
to Andover of Bela B. Edwards, as professor in 1837, added 
a new element to the Andover publications. Edwards had 
been founder and editor of the Quarterly Observer, then of 
the Biblical Repository with which it had been merged; and 
when Professor Edward Robinson, who had been an Andover 
professor and was now in New York, issued in 1843 his 
Bibliotheca Sacra, which was a collection of valuable docu- 
ments not likely otherwise to get publication in America, 
Edwards seized both the name and the idea, and founded 
the serial Bibliotheca Sacra, which, as a Quarterly Review 
and a “sacred library,” long continued to be the organ of 
Andover opinion. Edwards associated Park with himself 
in founding and editing the Review. For eight years they 
co-operated in this work in the most cordial and intimate 
friendship, till Edwards was removed by death. From that 
time to its transfer from Andover to Oberlin in 1882, Park 
was its editor, assisted in various ways by many others. 
In its fourteenth volume the “ Bib. Sac.’ (as it was 
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familiarly called by its friends) published the following 
statement of its policy (p. 460): 


“Tt has been and still is the plan of the Bzbliotheca Sacra 
to insert the communications of different schools and dif- 
ferent sects. These communications sometimes conflict with 
each other; they excite inquiry and elicit truth, but this good 
influence depends on the untrammeled freedom of their 
authors; and this freedom cannot be preserved if the articles 
to be published are subjected to such a supervision as will 
make them accord at all events with the opinion of a single 
editor or board of editors. . . . This review is not sectarian 
or partisan; it is the organ of no school or clique. It is a 
“library of essays.” 


This broad and tolerant position, so much in advance of 
the times in which it was taken, was consistently sustained 
as long as Professor Park edited the Bibliotheca Sacra. He 
was very tolerant of opinions conflicting with his own, as 
tolerant as he was immovable except by legitimate argu- 
ment. This intellectual temper sometimes led him to make 
remarkable concessions. Many years later he called on a 
young, and perhaps somewhat bumptious minister of the 
vicinage to read his lectures on “ Positive Institutions” to 
a seminary class. It was understood that the lectures were 
Park’s, not the reader’s. When, however, the young man 
came to the treatment of the duty of Sabbath observance, 
and saw that it was founded upon the perpetual obligation 
of the Ten Commandments, he objected. He asked per- 
mission to alter the argument at this point to the contrary 
view of the Commandments, and Professor Park consented 
without a word of criticism or objection! One knows not 
whether to wonder more at the impertinence of the youth, 
or at the consideration and gracious compliance of the sage. 

In pursuance of its original attitude of toleration, the 
Bibliotheca Sacra published a long series of articles upon 
the theological positions of various denominations of Chris- 
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tians. The Episcopalians were represented by Bishop Bur- 
gess, Park’s college classmate (vol. xx. p. 856). We find 
also articles on the Old-School Presbyterians (xxi. 65), on 
the Baptists, the Lutherans, Romanism (ii. 451, et mult. 
al.), and even on Islam, by a missionary stationed at Con- 
stantinople (xxiii. 406), and the Chinese language (xxx. 
62). Systematic Theology naturally gets considerable at- 
tention, particularly the “‘ New England ” peculiarities— 
thus H. B. Smith on “ Park’s Theology,” Professor Shedd 
on ‘‘ The Atonement ” (xvi. 723), Julius Miiller’s ‘“‘ Doctrine 
of Sin” (v. 499), an article on “ Athanasius,”’ Baur’s article 
on ‘ Grotius’ Theory of the Atonement ” (translated), etc. 
Unitarians contributed to the Review—A. P. Peabody and 
Thomas Hill of Harvard. Biographies extended this line of 
topics, among which are found those of Calvin, Melanch- 
thon, Servetus, Machiavelli, and Zinzendorf. 

Exegetical questions have a large place. There is a ten- 
tative and somewhat blind approach to the consideration 
of the higher criticism of the Old Testament—Pentateuch 
(ii. 356), Colenso (xx. 660, in the year 1863)—but Graf’s 
“ epochemachende ” discussion is not reviewed. The “ im- 
precatory Psalms” are treated several times, and once by 
Professor Park himself (xix. 165). The treatment of Bibli- 
cal subjects takes a wide range, including Assyriology, 
Egyptology, Excavations, and even the Himyaritic language 
(ii. 237), and Semitic comparative philology (xix. 516). 

There was a wide range also of subjects pertaining to 
education, and to questions in which “ any man of educa- 
tion” would be interested—Latin lexicography (xvi. 139), 
“‘ Science and the Bible,” J. D. Dana (xvi. 388), ‘“‘ Impor- 
tance of a Puritan Library in New England” (iv. 582), 
article on “ Slavery’? by G. B. Cheever (xiii. 1), “ The 
Cedars of Lebanon” (xiv. 200), and one reflecting Pro- 
fessor Park’s personal trials, ‘‘ The Conservative Use of the 
Eyes ” (xii. 385, 1855). 

The members of the Andover faculty helped royally in 
the maintenance of the Review. Professors E. P. Barrows, 
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Shedd, Phelps, and later members, contributed valuable 
articles. It is interesting to observe that they did not con- 
fine themselves to their special departments in seminary in- 
struction. ‘They were men of broad culture and wide in- 
terests. 

Park himself contributed many signed articles, and in- 
numerable unsigned reviews. We have already had the 
story of the Hodge controversy before us, and the articles 
drawn from his labors in the homiletical professorship. In 
his unsigned reviews and in the correspondence from Ger- 
many, which was sustained during the entire Andover period 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra, Park was affording the scholarly 
minister a view of the fresh studies and contributions of the 
theological world. It was the main purpose of the Bzblio- 
theca Sacra to supply on a large scale the intellectual needs 
of the parish minister, as well as of the professional scholar. 
And, as a fact, it went into many an obscure village through- 
out the land. One village pastor, who subsequently rose to 
eminence, and even became the successor of Park as editor 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra, “ read it from cover to cover,” as 
he said. Its coming into his parsonage quarterly was an 
event in his life. It powerfully stimulated multitudes of 
readers, and while it sustained the scholarly interest of 
many, it made many other scholars. It was one of the 
great streams of scholarly influence going forth from An- 
dover, which together made the Congregational ministry for 
three quarters ef a century, the pioneers among Americans 
in the founding of colleges and theological seminaries. 

The ‘‘ sacred library ” became such by the publication of 
carefully studied articles on a great variety of theological 
topics. But it incorporated into its volumes translations of 
some entire works, such as Tholuck’s Encyclopedia (i. 
175), schott’s Homiletics (ii. 12), Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo 
(xii. 52), and Grotius’ Defence of the Satisfaction of Christ 
(xxxvi.). These translations must have been dry reading in 
some of the subscribers! In reference to them and to 
certain other articles, Park once remarked, with a certain 
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pride in the high standard of the Bibliotheca Sacra, that 
their publication “cost us subscribers.” It was not good 
business; but the periodical was above sordid material con- 
siderations such as the payments of subscribers. It may be 
that this lofty indifference did itself contribute to the per- 
manence of the Quarterly, for it has survived long after it 
could no longer pay its contributors, and had begun to draw 
an essential portion of its support from the pocket of its 
editor. 

Those successive German correspondents were a very in- 
teresting group. ‘They were generally young men who were 
in Germany for a longer or shorter time for theological 
study. But among them were W. F. Warren, a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, afterward first Presi- 
dent of Boston University; Dr. D. W. Simon, afterward 
Principal of English Congregational Theological schools; 
Archibald Duff of the United College, Bradford, England; 
George P. Fisher, Yale Divinity School, and others, in a 
long and illustrious catalogue. Caspar René Gregory, later 
professor in Leipzig University, also wrote several articles 
from Germany. They were examples of a special and un- 
official work, side by side with his official labors, in which 
Professor Park was engaged for many years. 

This work was the raising up of men for college and 
seminary professorships. It was a conviction of Park’s that 
professors must be introduced to this work while young. 
In later years, men of high qualifications would be so suc- 
cessful in the lines of work which they had adopted, that 
they would be beyond the reach of our poorly endowed 
educational institutions. ‘ Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn,” he once 
remarked, “is exactly the man for the Andover professor- 
ship of Homiletics. But he couldn’t accept the position. 
After living for years on a salary of $10,000, he could not 
come to Andover and live on $2,500. Our professors must 
be called when they are young.” He himself had been 
called to Amherst at the age of twenty-seven, and Phelps 
to Andover at twenty-eight. Hence he was always looking 
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for able and scholarly young men among his pupils who 
might make good professors. 

His procedure in such cases was skillful, and on the whole 
very successful. The Bibliotheca Sacra was his ready in- 
strument in the double work of giving young men oppor- 
tunities and of trying them out. He first gave them work as 
proofreaders, for a small pecuniary compensation. If they 
did this work well, he would suggest an article for the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, probably some translation, perhaps from 
the Latin. Then a review article on some important book. 
It was characteristic of his modest reserve that he did not 
praise the Bibliotheca, or indicate that it was a great honor 
to open such an opportunity to the young man. Nor did he 
intimate that it would call for great exertion, if it was to 
rise to the level demanded. He treated the youth exactly 
as he would any other prospective contributor, with entire 
respect. Meantime the young man graduated and was look- 
ing for a parish. Park advised a small one. He had him- 
self taken a small parish on graduating. Then if the fire 
caught, the young man might form the plan of going to 
Germany. Park at once joined in the plan and helped it on. 
Then more articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra, and, finally 
when some college president or trustee came to him for 
advice regarding a vacancy in his faculty, Park had his 
nomination ready. And when the literary achievements of 
the young candidate were rehearsed, the appointment was 
as good as made. It would be difficult. to overstate the 
service which Professor Park, with his Bibliotheca Sacra, 
thus rendered to American education. 

Some of these men at the close of their German residence 
took the degree of Ph. D. Park did not pay much attention 
to degrees. He did not, like some, profess to despise them. 
He knew they had a real worth. It is probable, in some 
cases certain, that he said nothing to his young men re- 
garding a German degree. But some of them took a degree. 
They may have felt as Erasmus did, who is reported to have 
said: ““I am going down to Bologna to take the Doctor’s 
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degree—not that I want it, or that it will do me any good; 
but if I don’t, some people will say I couldn’t.” They did 
not take the proper theological degree of Licentiate in The- 
ology, because of the certain misunderstandings which it 
would encounter at home. And the Ph. D. could be gained 
for work largely theological. It served to give them a goal, 
and to unify their studies by the requirement of a thesis. 
And, more, it made them feel at home in German university 
life. They may actually have functioned as hosts at some 
great German university anniversaries! In later days a large 
number of young Congregational ministers took the degree. 
Of the general success of the Bibliotheca Sacra, little need 
be said. It was never possessed of a list of subscribers which 
in these days of thousands in every branch of literary pub- 
lication would be called large. But it was read wherever 
theological scholars were found, and was stored up in great 
libraries as a theological encyclopedia. It was one of the 
glories of Andover in the days when Andover had whereof 
to glory. And its glory was due to the vast learning, com- 
plete devotion, and untiring industry of its great editor. 


XI 


AS AN AUTHOR 


CCASION has called our attention repeatedly to 
Park’s interest in the churches and ministry of 
New England. He was firmly attached to the 
Congregational form of church government and had a pro- 
found interest in the historical development of the churches. 
He had an encyclopedic acquaintance with individual min- 
isters and the ministerial families, with the succession of 
sons to fathers in the office of the ministry, and with the 
secular relations of ministers. He knew the lines of spiritual 
and intellectual as well as natural parentage. His knowledge 
of all these things was exceedingly broad and minute. And 
he had in them all a lofty and intense pride. 

It was natural, therefore, that he should become a his- 
torian of the New England ministry. He was called upon 
to preach the funeral sermons of many ministers, and he 
improved such occasions to present a chapter in this his- 
tory. Dr. S.H. Taylor, principal of Phillips Academy, died 
suddenly of a Sunday morning, while Park was absent from 
Andover. He had only Tuesday and Wednesday to write 
the funeral address, but it was complete. He had long 
known Dr. Taylor, who had been his pupil in 1837, an asso- 
ciate editor of the “ Bzb. Sac.” for nearly twenty years, and 
a neighbor and intimate friend. Beginning with the emigra- 
tion of persecuted Covenanters from Scotland to Ireland in 
the last decades of the seventeenth century, Park traced 
Taylor’s descent from them. His succession to the prin- 
cipalship of the Academy, his qualifications as a scholar and 
teacher, his personal characteristics, his writings, and his 
public services, are all brought before us, with loving appre- 
ciation. One paragraph pictures Taylor at his best: 
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“The scene in his recitation room reminded one of a 
torrent rushing to the sea; one wave not waiting for another, 
but every wave hastening forward as if instinct with life. 
Kivery mind was on the alert. Those who were naturally 
quick learned to be accurate before him. He not only had 
a knowledge of his theme and an interest in it, but a knowl- 
edge of his pupils and an interest in them. He well under- 
stood the nature of young men; he divined.their thoughts; 
his insight of their character appeared at times mysterious; 
he knew how to incite and embolden them. He derived a 
fresh esteem for them from the very fact that they could be 
incited to study, and emboldened to press through ob- 
stacles.”’ ? 


More elaborate memorials of many others were written, 
some of them expanded into complete biographies, such as 
those of Professor B. B. Edwards, and of William Bradford 
Homer, who had been his pupil both at Amherst and at 
Andover. 

But Park’s chief efforts as a biographer were expended 
upon the two Memoirs of Hopkins and Emmons, one the 
thinker from whom the Hopkinsonians received their name, 
the other the most individual and original of the New Eng- 
land divines. It had long been his design, unfortunately not 
carried out, to add a biography of Jonathan Edwards. He 
had such pride in these fathers, and such affectionate loyalty 
to them, that he purposed by simple exhibition of their 
personalities and services, to preserve them forever from 
misunderstanding and depreciation, and place their fame on 
a sure foundation. 

The Memoir of Hopkins came first (1852). It was pub- 
lished in connection with a new edition of Hopkins’ Com- 
plete Works. It is a volume of 264 pages, 7 x 334 inches. 
It covers Hopkins’ ancestry and family, education, two pas- 
torates, his work in behalf of the Indian and the Negro, his 
part in the War of the Revolution, and as a Reformer, and 
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his Theology. There passes before us in these pages the 
form of a youth born on a New England farm, educated at 
Yale, a pupil in theology of Edwards, who spent the earliest 
years of his ministry among the pioneers of Western Massa- 
chusetts in close connection with the Indians. His educa- 
tion fitted him for severe thinking, and he early began those 
studies in conference with Edwards and other like minded 
men, which led to the “‘ New Divinity.” His transfer to 
Newport after twenty-five years brought him into contact 
with larger interests. The importation of slaves through 
that commercial city aroused his sympathies for the op- 
pressed and led to large efforts in their behalf, (said to be 
“the first voice raised for them”) leading to missionary 
and social agencies which attempted to benefit even the 
continent of Africa. The revolutionary war drove him out 
of Newport and ravaged that town. After its close he re- 
turned to a scattered and impoverished people. For twenty 
more years he labored among them. He was a faithful 
pastor. But he was also a laborious theologian. The quali- 
ties of mind and heart which he displayed excited Park’s 
high regard; and he pictures the religious character and 
profound piety, the great modesty, the benevolence and un- 
selfishness, the love of truth, the persistence under the 
greatest difficulties, the thoroughness, the intellectual force, 
the controversial vigor, the scorn of popularity of this old 
hero, in terms which leave no doubt regarding his own ideals 
of personality and life. There is also, side by side with the 
more purely historical strain, a controversial strain running 
through this memoir which was perhaps the more marked on 
account of the controversy with Hodge through which the 
author had just passed.? 

The Memoir of Emmons (1861) was much larger, cover- 
ing 468 pages, 7 x 3% in. Park’s regard for him was less in 
respect to theological services, but he had the greater interest 
in him which naturally arises when a biographer has had 


2 For the theology of both Hopkins and Emmons see History of the 
New England Theology, by F. H. Foster. 
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personal acquaintance with his subject. Emmons was also 
absolutely original in his theology, and, on the whole, wider 
in personal influence. Hence it was that Park spoke of him 
as follows in the short introduction prefixed to the biog- 
raphy: 


“The life of Emmons is a history of his times; not so 
much of the outward events that signalized those times, as 
of the intellectual and moral struggles that underlay those 
events. It is the record of a mind. It is the record of an 
inward power which has worked in solitude, without the aid 
of combinations and political machinery. It is the record 
of an individual authority, formed by private character, by 
silent reasonings, by modest, humble thought.” 


Emmons had one pastorate and filled it for fifty-four 
years. It was a country pastorate, in a small village. For 
such positions Park had a great preference. They were free 
from the bustle and confusion of cities, and from the multi- 
tudes of engagements which engross a pastor’s time in such 
places. There was a leisure for thinking and for growth. 
And if a man must finally be a city pastor, Park 
wished for him, in his first pastorate at least, the undis- 
turbed quiet of morning hours in the country. He usually 
advised such a place when students consulted him about 
their settlement. He was undoubtedly right in his feeling 
that Emmons had had a wider and greater influence in 
Franklin than he could have had, if he had settled in 
Boston, for example. 

The general course of the Memoir runs in the same chan- 
nel as that of Hopkins. Emmons was a farmer’s son in a 
small Connecticut village. After a brief and imperfect prep- 
aration for college, he entered Yale and graduated in due 
time as one of the best in his class. He studied theology 
principally with Dr. John Smalley, of whom he received in- 


3 See Park’s account of a visit to Emmons in Ide’s edition of 
Emmons’ Works. 
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struction in the “ new divinity.” After long candidacy in 
several places, he was called to Franklin (1773). 

He determined to be a minister of the Gospel, and nothing 
else. His place was, in his own mind, his study. He had a 
farm, and he derived his support from it, but he would not 
do the least piece of work upon it. When, for example, a 
large quantity of hay was one day in great danger of get- 
ting wet by an approaching shower, he refused an urgent 
request to help get it into the barn. “‘ Let it be wet,” he 
said, “I am not going to leave my work to do yours.” He 
concentrated on study and pastoral visitation. Evidently, 
then, Emmons was a very strong and decided character. 
His strength was soon recognized, and as early as 1778, he 
received an application from a young man to instruct him 
in theology. Soon another made the same request, and then 
others, till in the course of fifty years he taught “ between 
eighty and ninety pupils.” He was probably the most popu- 
lar theological teacher of his day. He was the most in- 
fluential theologian after Edwards and Hopkins in New 
England. 

The biography is interesting in a great many respects. 
Park was much attracted to this old divine, one may say 
fascinated by him. He was unique. He was a survival in 
his latest days of a vanished age—the age of the three- 
cornered hat, long stockings, and shoe buckles. But he had 
been a great pastor and preacher, a great and radical Con- 
gregationalist, influential in education, missions, revivals, 
and all other practical offices of the churches. And pre- 
eminently he was a theologian. He was a peculiar theolo- 
gian, and so much so that he was greatly misunderstood. 
Park, therefore, gives special attention to this side of his 
subject. 

Emmons had been thought to teach that there is no sub- 
stance to the soul, or no soul at all except its “ exercises,” 
z. €., its acts. Park takes this interpretation up, and shows 
that it is a misunderstanding. What Emmons sought to 
maintain was the spirituality of the soul against materialism, 
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to emphasize its agency, to make clear its activity, 7. e., its 
voluntariness; and he is thus led to expressions too forcible 
to be entirely accurate. So again, when he said that God 
creates our volitions, and creates them free, Park refers to 
other formulations of the same idea, such as, ‘‘ Men act 
freely under the divine agency.” Emmons meant in that 
way to present two facts, without attempting their recon- 
ciliation, viz., divine providence and human freedom. He 
shrank instinctively from ontology. These two truths were 
matters of experience. Therefore accept them, and let the 
question rest there! 

And Park emphasizes Emmons’ services in making Cal- 
vinism, which in some of its forms paralyzes human effort 
by stressing human inability, a system to awaken remorse 
and selfi-abhorrence, and lead to the active choice of the 
will of God as the law of life. In all these defences and 
explanations of Emmons, Park is giving expression to his 
own supreme convictions. 

This biography gives fresh evidence of Park’s undying 
interest in preaching. He had been a professor of sacred 
rhetoric, and his long subsequent teaching of doctrine never 
excluded his interest in that former department. In fact, it 
was in his opinion the great excellence of the system of 
theology which he taught that ‘‘ it could be preached.” He 
was therefore greatly interested in Emmons the preacher. 
His whole scheme of preaching, his planning of his work 
in the pulpit, its systematic and argumentative qualities, the 
care exercised in the “ application ” of truth to the actual 
condition of his hearers, his style, and his elocution, all pass 
in review. Thus, to get a complete and adequate view of 
Emmons, one must combine—and Park therefore did com- 
bine—the study of his theology and his rhetoric. It was 
no mere accident that Emmons left nothing but sermons. 
Dr. Ide who put his “ system” in order for publication, 
simply arranged certain sermons in the order generally 
adopted in systems of doctrine. Had Emmons followed 
Hopkins’ example and written out his theology in systematic 
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form, he would probably have given expression in due form 
to his thoughts on psychology and philosophy, and himself 
cleared up certain difficulties which he left for his biographer 
to resolve. 

Besides his numerous articles in the Bzb. Sac., including 
a vast mass of book reviews, Park published little. The 
Bib. Sac. itself may be said to be an expression of his 
literary principles and the catholicity of his character. Of 
his published sermons we have only two volumes, the Dis- 
courses, fourteen in number, issued by Park himself in 1888, 
and the posthumous Memorial Collection of Sermons, 1902. 
He issued a collection of seven discourses and treatises on 
the Atonement, which introduced and developed the govern- 
mental theory of that doctrine, to which he prefixed an 
elaborate essay on the “ Rise of the Edwardean theory,” in 
which he examines Edwards’ writings very carefully and 
discusses also the writers whose discourses follow. It ex- 
hibits the extent and minuteness of his acquaintance with 
New England theology, and particularly with Edwards, and 
affords the student a glimpse of what his intended review of 
Edwards’ theology in the proposed Life would have been. 
Edwards did not propose the governmental theory, but Park 
finds in him fertile suggestions and modifications of the 
Westminster doctrine, which in his successors, and es- 
pecially in the case of his son Jonathan, Jr., led to the 
adoption of the theory. And Park subsequently procured 
for the Bibliotheca a translation of Grotius’ Defence of the 
Satisfaction of Christ against Socinus, which was reissued 
as a separate volume in 1889.* 

The Discourses were “ preached during the years when 
the author was delivering his theological lectures. They 
were connected with his lectures, as they were designed to 


4This translation was by F. H. Foster, author of this biography. 
It is characteristic of Dr. Foster to keep his own name out of these 
pages, though he actually appears anonymously from time to time. 
We shall note the most important of these anonymous appearances in 
connection with the question of the succession to Professor Park’s 
chair at Andover. (Editor.) 
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exhibit certain practical relations of certain theological doc- 
trines, to show that the doctrines were to be revered for their 
use in religious experience as well as for their harmony with 
sound reason and divine inspiration.” The scope of his 
thought in these sermons may be seen from the outline of 
one of them, that on the Design of God in His work of 
Creation: ‘‘ God created all things in order, I. To promote 
His own happiness; II. To promote His happiness in exercis- 
ing His perfections; III. To exercise His perfections in mak- 
ing His creatures happy; IV. To make His creatures happy 
in their holiness; V. To make them happy and holy in His 
manifestation of His perfections; VI. To manifest His per- 
fections in the redemptive work of Christ; VII. To make 
this redemptive work a means of promoting His own glory.” 
Subjoined is a passage from one of these sermons, on the 
preaching of the Gospel.? We have already had in the 
Peter and Judas sermons an illustration of Park’s style in 
sermons addressed more to the emotions and affections of 
men; we have here an illustration of his style in sermons 
which must be described as logic on fire—that fire largely 
depending, however, on the impression of the preacher’s own 
burning thought, made by his marvelous elocution. 


“In preaching the Gospel we must address the intel- 
lect and conscience in order to reach the heart. We must 
lay hold of the principles which lie imbedded in the very 
nature of duty. We must not only repeat the promises of 
God, but we must also unfold His character; for apart from 
the divine character there is no Gospel. In unfolding the 
character of God, we must explain His law; for His law is 
the transcript of His perfections, and apart from the law 
as interpreted by Christ the Gospel has no meaning. But 
we cannot unfold the law of God without proclaiming the 
sinfulness of men, and we cannot duly proclaim the sinful- 
ness of men without warning them of their danger; and 
since the atonement has been made, we cannot properly 


5 Discourses, p. 258. 
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warn men of their danger without exhibiting to them the 
great doctrine of the atonement. This doctrine appeases 
the spiritual hunger and quenches the spiritual thirst, com- 
pared with which all physical hunger and physical thirst 
are unworthy of notice. A loving confidence in the atoning 
work of Christ relieves men of that degree of poverty which 
is called indigence and penury; from that kind of indigence 
and penury compared with which all physical want is a mere 
nothing. This faith involves a supreme love to God, and we 
cannot love Him without also loving the men for whose spirit- 
ual poverty He who was once rich became poor. It involves 
a love to His law, and we cannot obey His commands unless 
we love the poorest of our fellow-men as we love ourselves, 
and we cannot breathe forth His affection unless we labor 
for the fulfillment of the promise that the ‘ meek shall in- 
herit the earth and delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace.’ The best and most enduring charities to the poor 
are the fruits of Christian love, and this love has its roots 
in the Gospel. He who rightly preaches this Gospel is in 
heart a missionary in the town where he labors. He is a 
missionary to the heathen. He founds the needed asylums 
for the indigent, the needed hospitals for the sick, the 
needed schools or colleges or universities for all who hunger 
and thirst after knowledge. It is not he that does it. The 
Gospel does it. It is not the Gospel alone that does it. It 
is the Gospel as instinct with life, and enclosing the power 
of the Divine Spirit, and preached by Apollos or Paul, or 
some other man who breathes the atmosphere diffused by 
that Spirit.” 


Park’s own style was the result of much thought and 
study from college days. As it appears in his mature years 
it was, of course, the style of a theologian and not that of 
a literary essayist. It was also the style of a man who 
sought to gain practical ends, whether as a preacher or 
historian. Thus there is always a certain directness and 
clearness of expression, as of one who meant above all other 
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things to be understood. There is hence also great precision 
in the use of words which were carefully studied as to their 
exact meaning and force. This was especially to be seen in 
the definitions with which his lectures abounded, which had 
often been written and rewritten with the greatest pains- 
taking. And the analytical power of his mind was mani- 
fest in the planning of his writings, and in the minuteness 
with which he traced out and developed the ramifications of 
the topics he discussed. 

Whatever he wrote was subjected to repeated scrutiny and 
almost endless revision. The result was the remarkable 
smoothness which it generally displayed. But it was not 
a smoothness of inanity. With the logical force of the 
continuous argument was combined the great vividness 
contributed by a vigorous imagination. The style was em- 
inently sequacious. Where vigor demanded it, the sen- 
tences were short; but when they had had their effect and 
the thought began to assume amplitude, they became 
longer, borne onward by “ the ground swell of eloquence.”’ 
There was a large use of synonyms to avoid the feebleness 
of unmeaning repetition; but where emphasis required it, a 
single word might be repeated till it rang like the tolling of 
a great bell. He was sensitive to the figures of speech that 
lurk in our ordinary English vocabulary and preserved them 
with delicate care from mixture with inconsistent sugges- 
tions. He carried figures through a phrase, as in the ex- 
pression “ brightened with /uminous conviction.” He knew 
how to bring illustrations from remote sources as well as 
from familiar scenes, and so to handle them that they illu- 
minated his subject without drawing a distracting attention 
to themselves. And, above all, there was always movement 
in what he wrote, a movement as of a river making its way 
to the sea, so that every digression and every involved dis- 
cussion was engulfed and left behind as the hastening 
stream rushes over the rocks that lie upon its bed, or makes 
its way around those that it cannot submerge. 

There was much other literary production which was 
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necessarily ephemeral, such as the many ordination sermons 
which he preached, and the orations, eight in number, which 
he delivered before several colleges, and at Gettysburg. 
Even the latter seem only in the case of the Dartmouth 
oration, already quoted, to have been put in print. But they 
all, sermons and orations, formed no small part of his extra- 
professional labors. 


XII 
TRIP TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND 
1869-1870 


N the summer of 1869, Park’s eyes had again given out. 
The vision was indistinct, their use was painful, and 
new symptoms, new at least as regards severity, had 

appeared in the pains in the forehead and temples. At the 
same time, there were annoying prickling and stinging sen- 
sations in various parts of the body, which finally concen- 
trated in his face. He once calls his face a “ beehive.” 
Work was again out of the question, and Europe seemed the 
place for adequate treatment and recuperation. His friends 
united to provide the necessary funds, and the Trustees gave 
him leave of absence. He finally fully recovered and re- 
sumed work late in 1870. 

The use of his eyes in writing was so painful that he 
wrote little from Europe, and kept no journal. Even his 
correspondence with his family was very meagre. His 
letters’ do scarcely more for us than to help us trace his 
itinerary and follow the course of his recovery. Dr. Scott 
in the pamphlet, Professor Park and his Pupils, has given 
us the following sketch, which is reprinted in full. It seems 
to have been written after a long conversation with Park 
relating to this tour. Little mention is made of professional 
contact with eminent theologians, and Germany seems for 
the most part to have been avoided. But he met and often 
traveled with eminent Americans, theologians, and others, 
and the conversation must have been instructive, as it cer- 
tainly was entertaining. He came in touch with the ma- 
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terial remains of the whole great history of Hebrew and 
Christian life. He laid up rich materials for the pulpit, had 
he been a preacher, and scarcely less rich for the illustration 
of his theological lectures. One use of such materials occurs 
in the Judas sermon,? drawn from what he saw in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. But apart from such things, the 
general mass of contributions to his experience was immense. 
He was on this tour, as on preceding ones, no ordinary tour- 
ist. He rode a camel, penetrated into the Egyptian desert, 
visited Mt. Sinai, Baalbek, Mt. Lebanon, stopped at 
Smyrna, made ancient Greece and Italy live again in his 
imagination as he visited Athens and Rome, and the ancient 
St. Sophia in Constantinople, and everywhere extended his 
inquiries far beyond the powers of ordinary men. And 
nature, nature, he rejoiced in again as he had in his first 
tour in Switzerland. 
But let us turn to Dr. Scott’s sketch: ° 


“In 1869-70 he traveled in England, Italy, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Greece. . . . He visited Alexandria, where he studied 
the history of the Greek and Roman conquerors and of the 
Church Fathers who there immortalized their names. He 
was several days at Cairo, where he made expeditions to 
Heliopolis, where Solon, Plato, and perhaps Moses once 
resided, and where stands the obelisk which the patriarch 
Joseph and his father Jacob had probably looked upon; and 
to the supposed site of Memphis, where many notable events 
of Egyptian history occurred, and where arose several 
legends of the Greek mythology. He hastened to the 
ancient Joppa, and soon took up his abode for several days 
in Jerusalem, the city of his love. He wandered all alone, 
absorbed in religious meditation, on the Mount of Olives. 
He examined with great minuteness the topography of the 
city. He spent about five weeks in Palestine studying the 
geography and the history of its old cities, exploring, as far 


2 Memorial Collection, p. 60. Of course a late addition. 
3 Pupils, p. 35 ff. 
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as he could, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, the Sea of Galilee, 
and gathering a rich harvest of Biblical learning and Chris- 
tian sentiment from the places which have been consecrated 
by the feet of the prophets and apostles and of the great 
Teacher of the world. From Palestine he hastened to catch 
a sight of the plains of Troy, the old camp ground of 
Xenophon, the places where the Persian or Grecian armies . 
crossed the Hellespont or the Bosporus. 

‘“‘He was deeply interested in the old Byzantine capital, 
‘the finest situation for a city in the wide world,’ in the 
people, in the missions, and in the birds, ‘ which swim up 
and down the Bosporus very rapidly, restlessly, never stop- 
ping to eat anything. They are called dead souls, and are 
said to be the souls of the sultans’ wives or of the soldiers 
who fell at Troy or of wicked men. I rather think they are 
the departed spirits of those divines who do not agree with 
us in doctrine, and are now ever on the wing flying after 
the truth which they would have learned if they had taken 
the Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 

‘“‘ He loved to ride in caiques, the ‘ dream boats,’ to visit 
the mosques, especially the Sancta Sophia, ‘ richest of all 
churches.’ He renewed his fellowship with Dr. Schauffler, 
‘interesting as ever, a man of real genius,’ and visited 
Robert College, which for position ‘ surpasses all colleges in 
ali lands,’ and met Dr. Hamlin, ‘ architect, contractor, pro- 
fessor, president, mason, carpenter, iron founder, baker, 
doctor, preacher, author, missonary, et al.’ 

“Then, leaving the Golden Horn, he took up his residence 
in Athens. Here he obtained accurate and vivid ideas of 
the ancient Parthenon and the Erectheum, of the Pnyx and 
the Bema, the quarries of Pentelecus, the shores of Phalerum. 
He delighted most of all in walking over the Areopagus and 
surveying the scenes which Paul must have had in view, 
standing and speaking on that rock. ‘On the ninth day of 
June, 1876,’ writes Professor Park, ‘I was wandering by 
moonlight amid the ruins of the Acropolis, and was accom- 
panied by a native Greek, who had been educated at an 
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American college, and who explained to me the manner in 
which the marble pillars of the Parthenon were constructed. 
I had never read an account of the architectural principles 
developed in these pillars, and of the manner in which these 
huge marble blocks had been so beautifully arranged one 
over another. I expressed my admiration of these principles 
and of the ingenuity with which they had been detected. 
My companion told me that he had not gained that knowl- 
edge from books, but that he happened one day to attend a 
lecture in Phillips Academy, and he had heard these prin- 
ciples described by Dr. Taylor; and that I had come all the 
way to Athens to learn what I might have been told by my 
nearest neighbor at home.’ 

‘“‘ Professor Park was greatly impressed by his visit to the 
Orient. He regaled his eyes and his mind by mountain and 
sea and island. He knows the musems, the art galleries, 
the ruins, the poets and orators, the artists and theologians, 
of Europe. 

“Rome, ‘ with its wealth of treasures,’ was a constant 
joy. He saw Pope and cardinals and also bishops from 
every part of the world, and authors and painters. The 
guest, one evening, of an American who had made a splendid 
donation to the Pope, the door opened, and the host saying, 
‘My lords, let me introduce you to Professor Park,’ four- 
teen bishops, ‘ all in their purple robes and with gold chains 
wound round their necks,’ rose to meet him. He found 
Rome given up to ‘shows, parades, and processions. The 
people today are tickled with pageants and music all the 
time, childish and gentle, the opposite of the noble old 
Romans who once lorded it over this region.’ 

“He attended an illumination of St. Peter’s Church. 
“The dome, always so ethereal, seemed transparent, and 
looked like a crown adorned with hundreds of diamonds. 
The top was like the Pope’s tiara, and above it was the 
cross with brilliant stones upon it. The two fountains were 
playing gracefully in the light, and seemed to be touched 
with gold. A fine band furnished sweet music; and the old 
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Egyptian pyramid which Moses and Joseph once saw stood 
up ashy pale, unmoved. It has seen the wonders of 
Pharaoh, and was not affected by Christian lights. Then 
hundreds of new lights were in a moment added to the old, 
larger, more brilliant, more golden. All the church and all 
the galleries were alive with golden fires. It seemed as if 
hundreds of meteors had fallen down upon the church, 
lingering there in honor of Peter and Paul, in.memory of 
whom all this was done. The twelve apostles stood up on 
the church, the rows of marble saints stood around the 
galleries, and it seemed as if living angels with torches had 
come down and were moving around these venerable marbles. 
Then it looked as if one thousand crowns bestudded with 
brilliants had been hung all over the church. The cross on 
the dome now flamed out with greatest brilliancy. The 
scene was like magic.’ 

“He was enchanted with the music of the nuns on Pincian 
Hill. ‘They sang like seraphs,’ though Bishop McClosky 
at his side thought that forty years before the singing was 
better. ‘ All were clothed in white, also white veils were on 
their faces. They were very pious, as I know from their 
manner of kneeling. The singing nuns were lifted up to a 
high gallery and were entirely out of sight, but were all 
beautiful, as I know from their voices, which could not be 
sweeter. The organ was like a tall golden rod, and the 
nuns’ voices were like rose vines twining round the rod. 
The organ was also like a palm tree, and the nuns’ songs 
were like white flowers festooned upon it. It was very inter- 
esting to watch the voices running round and round the 
organ pipes and hiding them from view and playing curious 
antics around the organ base, but all with very sincere de- 
votion.’ 

“He could scarcely tear himself away from the Vatican 
Museum. ‘I take my last walk through the lengthened 
corridors. On either side are statues; before me is a foun- 
tain playing in the distance; beyond the fountain is an open 
window from which I see the Pope’s garden and other gar- 
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dens and villas, extending as far as the eye can reach, or else 
terminating with the Sabine and the Alban hills. I hear 
the waterfalls and sweet birds, particularly the nightingales. 
I see the palaces at a distance. I am within one rod of 
Scipio’s tomb and the Torso of Michael Angelo’s love. Can 
there be a more splendid spot on earth? How green! rich! 
flourishing! various! fragrant! musical! ancient! modern! 
If a man has not seen Rome in summer, he has not seen it 
at all. Farewell, good old city.’ 

“‘ He hastened to Florence, ‘ the city of flowers and flower 
of cities,’ and formed a closer friendship with Raphael and 
Angelo, sat with Dante on the seat commanding the best 
sight of the dome, walked with Savonarola, and joined in the 
litany of angels with Fra Angelico. 

‘Venice, the city in the sea, has sweet memories for him 
and stories instinct with life, and artists beloved like Titian, 
‘whose red has never been excelled—warm as the heart that 
controlled the hand of skill.’ ‘Milan can never be for- 
gotten, with its great, cold, marble cathedral unmelted by 
the sunny skies of Italy.’ 

“He has an observant eye for nature, and is susceptible 
to its influence upon the mind and heart. In a letter writ- 
ten to the Rev. Dr. D. L. Furber, on the occasion of the 
golden jubilee of his friend and companion in travel, Pro- 
fessor Park speaks of an experience on the summit of Mount 
Uetliberg in Switzerland. ‘ We were 2,844 feet above the 
sea, and 1,428 feet above the lake of Zurich. We had a 
magnificent view of the mountains, valleys, villages, and 
streams of Switzerland; and Mr. Furber there read the 
whole of the Revelation of St. John. He was inspired by 
the scene, and I never heard him read so well either before 
or since. I never heard the book so well read by any of our 
professional elocutionists. I could almost see the angel 
flying in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel 
to preach unto them that dwell in the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, and hear him 
saying with a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to him; 
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for the hour of his judgment is come; and worship him that 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the fountains of 
waters. It seemed to me that the Apocalypse could never be 
understood so well as when recited aloud upon some moun- 
tain top amid the sublimities of a widely extended Alpine 
landscape! ’ ” 


XIII 


PERSONALITY AND CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 


E are now about to enter upon the last decade 

of Park’s active life. It is a period of great 

service, although one also of increasing handi- 
cap. It culminates in his last, severest, and most hopeless 
struggle for interests most sacred in his estimation. It is 
followed by a period of retirement in which the illustrious 
professor, who has always been in the very focus of public 
attention, withdraws from the knowledge of men and enters 
upon the unknown life of the recluse, and into the deepen- 
ing shadows of extreme age. 

It will be well for us to pause at this point in our study of 
his life, and gather together the impressions we have gained 
of his personality and character. We have now had suffi- 
cient materials for a somewhat complete estimate of these. 
Their full understanding, if we can gain it, will throw light 
upon certain things which without it would be left mys- 
terious, and lead to painful conjectures and possibly gross 
misunderstanding. We must bring to such problems opin- 
ions—not prejudices, but justifiable opinions—as to the man 
himself. We may then hope to pierce the shadows of the 
darkening day and determine what he did. 

Professor Park was tall and large of frame, in youth 
slight, in later years portly. His eye was piercing, and his 
appearance such as to attract immediate attention wherever 
he was. One felt himself in the presence of a great man. 
His bearing was dignified but frank and cordial, his con- 
versation illumined by flashes of wit and humor. He was a 
most interesting companion, readily accepted in the highest 
circles, but with the most humble he bore himself with cor- 
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diality and unassuming friendliness. He possessed great 
personal charm. 

When one passed beyond the limits of a superficial ac- 
quaintance, his warm heart and intense nature, his sensi- 
tiveness, high sense of honor and lofty pride, his reticence as 
to intimate matters, his modesty and unselfishness made an 
increasing impression. He had the fastidiousness of good 
taste. And in the larger relations of life he displayed great 
chivalrousness and undaunted courage. 

All these traits may be called natural traits, and certainly 
heredity had much to do with them. His father was such 
aman. But they were transfigured by his religion. Those 
hours in which he put himself to a searching examination 
regarding his real attitude toward God and truth, issued in 
the conscious and clear adoption of the will of God as the 
rule of his life, and in the immediate performance of reli- 
gious duties. He became what he always remained, sincerely 
and profoundly interested in the conversion and Christian 
life of men. 

His unselfishness now manifested itself in large relations 
and on a great scale. He accumulated no fortune. He 
never sought position, position sought him. When he had 
finally attained the position in which he found full play 
for his powers, he contented himself with what was paid 
him, and refused to relinquish it for more conspicuous and 
lucrative posts. He resisted what he felt were encroach- 
ments on his department of teaching, but he performed the 
service which he thought the department demanded without 
stint or regard to himself, going habitually to the limit of 
his powers. And his chief thought in his work was for the 
churches and for that soundness of the ministry in doctrine, 
for the sake of which Andover was founded. 

His modesty was that of a man who was habitually 
thinking of other things than his own person, his exploits, 
or his interests. He was unconscious of his own greatness. 
It was no affectation when he wrote to the Trustees that “ no 
one can think more (poorly?) of my lectures than I do ”— 
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those imperial lectures which won the marvel of every class, 
whose appreciation of them was limited only by their in- 
experience and lack of acquaintance with such things! It 
was the habitual attitude of his mind. 

His loyalty to great interests, to the Church, to the 
ministry with whose services to God and man he was fa- 
miliar and which he delighted to praise, to the Seminary for 
whose every interest he was alert, and for the maintenance 
of which in unmodified conformity to the direction of its 
founders he was to wage his last battle, was so perfect. and 
so dominant because it only expressed in concrete forms his 
loyalty to God. His steadfastness in these and many other 
things was simply the concrete application of his complete 
self-surrender to God. He could not desert these various 
causes because they were, to his apprehension, the cause of 
God. 

He impressed all who met him as pre-eminently a man of 
intellect. Yet his religion controlled even here. Although the 
intellectual aspect of religion was the substance of his life- 
work, he steadily subordinated intellectual interests to moral. 
How greatly he did this was shown by his choice of the 
ministry in preference to the law. But it was also manifest 
in his many friendships with humble people whom he valued 
for their character, and for such men as John B. Gough and 
D. L. Moody, whom he valued for their moral vigor and 
their personal triumph over disabling limitations. And his 
friendship for young men, dominant among his friendships, 
enduring through the passing years, was founded on their 
spiritual qualities, and on his hopes for their future efficiency 
in promoting the kingdom of God on earth. Such friend- 
ships he never let fall. 

His piety was deep and-pervasive of his life; but he gave 
it little verbal expression. It appeared in his silences under 
moving conditions, in the involuntary expression of his 
features, or in the rare, the very rare flow of his tears. It 
made a profound impression on others in his sermons, in 
which he felt compelled to reveal what at other times he 
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could conceal. Out of this hidden inner life came the re- 
markable devotion and tenderness of his public prayers. 

A last effect of his religion upon his character appeared 
in his enormous industry. At the height of his career he 
was at the same time sole editor of a great theological quar- 
terly and professor of theology. For the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
he solicited articles, suggested topics, wrote elaborate articles 
himself, secured regular contributors, wrote innumerable 
book reviews, and exercised a minute supervision over every 
page of it. As a professor he lectured six times a week, 
averaging an hour and a half at each lecture, held at least 
one evening exercise per week for his class, read for hours 
daily, walked with students frequently for miles at a time, 
and answered many questions in brief private interviews. 
He was at the same time the president of the faculty. And 
for much of this reading and writing, and most of his vo- 
luminous correspondence his overburdened eyes compelled 
him to rely upon amanuenses! 

It must be confessed, however, that Professor Park had 
the defects of his excellences; and though it may seem un- 
gracious to dwell upon these defects, they must be honestly 
described. 

One unfortunate result of his nature and education was 
his solitariness. He worked alone. He did not understand 
the limits prescribed by the necessity in any great work, of 
co-operation among the workers. He was too inflexible; but 
it was because he saw things clearly, and paid too little at- 
tention to the divergent opinions of others. He was often 
thought to be “‘ prejudiced,”’ though he was the most candid 
of men, because, having adopted a given view for certain 
reasons, he would not abandon it, unless convinced that it 
was wrong. Over certain men he had little influence. He 
was a great man, and viewed things in a great way, and 
hence over men also possessing some degree of greatness he 
had a surpassing influence. With little men he did not 
always get on well. Perhaps this was due to the fact that 
littleness excited his contempt. 
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As he said himself of Professor Stuart: + “He was not 
faultless. ... No man has a character that will bear to be 
thoroughly examined. . . . But the frailties of [Professor 
Park] were intimately combined with his excellences. The 
former suggest the latter. If he made minor mistakes, it 
was because he gazed too steadfastly at the great principles 
of things. In the celerity of his thought he was sometimes 
led to overlook important incidents.” Did he commit errors 
which he had the power to avoid? Was he too immovable? 
Did he pay too little attention to the contrary opinions of 
associates, or of the general public? It was because in the 
very clarity of his vision, it did not occur to him that others 
might think differently, and he did not meet opposition 
skillfully because it was absolutely unanticipated. 

His feelings, both of affection and dislike, were intense, 
but he gave ordinarily but little expression to them. In his 
journal-letters in 1844-45, there are the most abundant and 
tender expressions of love for her to whom they were writ- 
ten, and her replies do not fail in any respect in correspond- 
ing expressions. ‘There can be no doubt there, if anywhere, 
of his love, and one who saw him with a grandchild on his 
knee, or sitting on the floor with both grandchildren and 
joining in their play with their toys, could not doubt his 
tenderness of heart. He suffered, no doubt, from the New 
England self-repression. New Englanders have been so 
much afraid of exciting vanity and self-conceit in children 
and others that they have been scant in praise and in ex- 
pression of affection. But if he did not readily give utter- 
ance to his affection, it was shown by his loyalty to friends, 
to good causes, to the churches, to the ministry, and to the 
Seminary. 

His sense of the humorous was keen, and he was famous 
for his wit. He possessed the power of biting sarcasm also, 
which was not unconnected with his sense of justice. He 
did not, however, give uncontrolled play to these qualities. 
If stupidity excited his contempt, perversity stirred his anger. 


1 Funeral Sermon. 
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He could be stern, and implacable to every persuasion except 
that of repentance and amendment. 

Perhaps, in view of his long struggle with ill health and 
other handicaps, and especially the last struggle for the 
preservation of the Seminary of the Founders, we may say 
that among his greatest traits were his courage and in- 
domitableness; and when these were exhibited in his last 
efforts to perfect the formulation of his ideas and complete 
the Life of Edwards, amid the gathering shadows and the 
feebleness of physical decay, they took on the aspect of 
grandeur. 

To sum up briefly what has now been said, one cannot do 
better than to quote Dr. George A. Gordon’s eloquent trib- 
ute to Park. He once said this: 

“‘ Let us recall tonight the Achilles of our camp, his well- 
proportioned and towering figure, his finely molded head, 
his eagle features—their keenness, their force, and their fire; 
his voice of melody and command, his intelligence filling, 
shaping, swaying his whole being, his impassive face and 
the avalanche of humor or wit, or sarcasm, or critical 
remark, the iron will that would have made him the first of 
stoics, the loyalty to his convictions that enabled him to con- 
front and fight almost single handed a revolution in belief, 
the composure and uncomplaining fortitude of the fighter, 
his high disdain as of an eagle in defeat, his unfailing dig- 
nity, his unhampered and unbroken spirit, his imperial man- 
hood.” ? 


In any such view of a man as we have been seeking to 
gain, there is danger lest we lose sight of the whole person- 
ality, in consequence of the very closeness of our attention 
to details. Perhaps this is peculiarly true in regard to 
Professor Park. If we think of him as the genial compan- 
ion, whose conversation is full of wit and humor and as the 
delightful raconteur, we are apt to forget that he was a 


2George A. Gordon, Address at the Fiftieth Ann. Am. Cong’l 
Association, p. 45. 
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profound theologian. If we view him as an abstract thinker, 
occupied with dry themes, we run in danger of esteeming 
him lacking in human interest and sympathy. If we note 
his strong convictions, we may overlook his perfect candor 
and hospitality to new ideas. If we learn how great a 
preacher he was, we may forget that beneath all the rhetoric 
there was the clearest of precise thinking, and beneath every 
description stood minute observation. 

One must look at Park as he looks at a great mountain 
in Switzerland. If he ascends it, he will notice innumerable 
small features, Alpine meadows, coursing streams, snow 
fields, glaciers, views of charming landscapes, surrounding 
mountains sinking as he ascends, obstacles presented to the 
climber; but none of these things is the mountain itself. 
When he stands upon the apex of the Matterhorn and looks 
down upon its vast base and sloping sides, and out upon the 
sea of snow-covered peaks which seem to lie at his feet, and 
round about upon the few that rise to his own level, then he 
begins to understand the Matterhorn’s greatness and glory. 
So it is with Park. He was among men like the Matter- 
horn among mountains. Men who knew him fully, alone 
knew him adequately. And such men spoke of him in 
superlatives. They admired his brilliancy, marveled at his 
industry, reverenced him for his piety, appreciated his good 
fellowship, were loyal to him as he was loyal to the truth, 
and loved him for the warmth of his friendship, which they 
knew well lay beneath every disguise. And when he died, 
men said: “ A prince and a great man is fallen this day in 
Israel.” 


In our review of Professor Park’s life, we have now come 
to the threshold of old age. What shall we anticipate in 
regard to it? Will he be held in increasing reverence as 
the great glory of the Seminary, every word cherished, and 
every wish carefully regarded and fulfilled? Will his labors 
be esteemed as permanently establishing the Seminary upon 
the foundations laid for it? And will the institution itself 
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go on, conscious of its mission and teaching the theology of 
Woods and Park with emphasis and success, even if it be 
perchance in the midst of a perverse and crooked genera- 
tion? There have been such sequels to brilliant careers. 
There are theological institutions that have preserved their 
distinctive features in the midst of a hostile and scoffing 
world. And there have been cases in which the course of 
history has justified their consistent steadfastness, and 
crowned them with glory and general applause. We know 
that, in regard to the Seminary, though he did not think of 
himself, this was what Park hoped for and expected. Those 
hopes were not realized. We are now to follow the steps by 
which they were frustrated. 


XIV 


THE LAST ACTIVE YEARS—THE ANDOVER 
CONTROVERSY 


1874-1882 


N the year 1874 Professor Park’s health again failed. 
| He spent the year ’74—5 at Clifton Springs Sanatorium, 

which its founder, Dr. Henry Foster, had made spe- 
cially accessible to ministers and missionaries. Professor 
Phelps was his companion. The Seminary had to get 
through that year without its most famous teachers.  Nat- 
urally the junior class especially, and also the middle class 
which had held on during the year in the hope of having 
Park’s course in theology in their senior year, were awaiting 
some word as to the prospect of the professor’s return. The 
word finally came just before the year closed that on a cer- 
tain day Professor Park would ‘“‘ meet the middle and junior 
classes.”’ 

When the hour came, the lecture room was filled with an 
excited and curious audience. The professor came in, and 
took his place at the desk. Tall and imposing, in clerical 
dress—white stock and high vest—he looked every inch of 
him, the great teacher. His face was suffused with a beauti- 
ful smile, and he looked every inch a friend. He approached 
the subject of the meeting in a jocose manner, as was his 
wont at moments when his emotions were deeply stirred. 
He gave no intentional intimation of his feelings. If he had 
not been plunged at this last collapse of health into the 
depths of the despair which had almost submerged him in 
1863, he must at least have felt serious apprehensions re- 

1 This was the writer’s first meeting with Professor Park. It may 


be understood, where no references to sources are hereafter made, 
that he speaks from his own immediate knowledge. 
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garding his future when he left Andover for Clifton Springs. 
But now, with health restored and the consciousness of both 
strength and appetite for the old work, he was actually 
standing in the old place, in the same room in which he had 
himself received instruction in theology, and at the desk at 
which he had stood for so many years. Park was not the 
man to be unconscious of any of these things or to be un- 
moved by them. 

But with the lifelong habit of self-repression, and with 
resort to his habitual refuge against overwhelming emotion, 
he began by a whimsical description of the situation. He 
said that on his return home he found many rumors afloat 
as to his state of health. Some of them asserted that he 
was dead. Upon hearing this, he had immediately written 
to Dr. Foster to know whether this was so. He said that 
the reply had been—No; the Doctor did not think so, ex- 
cept in the sense in which the Apostle said that he “ died 
daily.”” Park went on then in sober vein to assure the class 
that he had confidence that he should be able to carry on 
his work during the coming year. 

There was probably very little difference in fact in these 
lectures from his previous work in the lecture room. ‘ The 
lectures,”’ he said one day, “ always last precisely one hour,” 
—but beginning daily at 11 o’clock they were never over at 
12, and generally not till 12:30. That was his way of tell- 
ing us that in dealing with such themes, and in the familiar 
manner of his lectures, he could not pay strict attention to 
the lapse of time. For they were familiar lectures. Bris- 
tling with careful definitions, as they were, elaborate with 
divisions and subdivisions, they were illustrated by refer- 
ences to the daily news, by apposite stories, by witticisms 
and drolleries. A highly placed Methodist minister in 
Boston, treasurer and trustee of a number of benevolent or- 
ganizations, had absconded with the funds. He was eagerly 
searched for by the government, and was reported to be in 
various places, from Rio de Janeiro to Rotterdam. We 
heard the latest news about him daily, and the various ac- 
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counts were all most minutely adapted to illustrate the par- 
ticular points made in the regular progress of the lectures. 
One day, to exhibit the impossibility of eradicating the 
constitutional desires and instincts of our natures, he told 
a story of a man who professed, rather loudly perhaps, that 
he was entirely indifferent to public opinion about himself. 
But, when a friend declared that, after a long disbelief, he 
had finally come to credit this assertion, the man smiled. 
Park did not expatiate or make any explanation. The class 
did not immediately see the point; and, while they were, in 
successive waves of chuckling, gradually approaching the 
final roar of laughter which evidenced their belated aware- 
ness, he stood with a quizzical smile, waiting. And then 
proceded without remark to the next head. These stories, 
sallies of wit and humor, homely illustrations, were un- 
doubtedly intended to relieve the mind of the class momen- 
tarily from the mental concentration required by the elab- 
orate discussions which were constantly carried on in the 
lectures. But they had the incidental effect of imprinting 
the essential points of the great argument which was going 
on, indelibly upon the memory. 

We never perceived how intense a man he really was. 
We never felt the overpowering influence of his eloquence or 
trembled under it. Probably such things never had ap- 
peared in the lecture room. He was the personification of 
philosophic calm and gentle friendliness. There was, how- 
ever, a certain mildening in his manner. He was now sixty- 
seven, and was ripening with the years. ‘There were tradi- 
tions circulating among us as to rather sarcastic remarks to 
students in former years, such as that related by Dr. Storrs 
—about an illustration or other passage in a student’s ser- 
mon which he said was “ like a red patch on a black coat,” 
or the reply to a gushing student fishing for a compliment 
from the professor on a sermon which had been handed back 
without remark. ‘‘ What hymns would you suggest to go 
with this sermon, Professor? ” said the youth. ‘“ Before 
sermon,” was the reply, “ give out ‘ Now I lay me down to 
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sleep.’”’? I do not remember in my time a single instance 
of such sarcasm, or of anything likely to hurt a student’s 
feelings. On the contrary Park would go out of his way to 
reassure a discouraged student. On a certain occasion we 
had an “ examination.” A ‘ committee’’ was improvised 
from the class, who proceeded to ‘“‘ examine” their class- 
mates, and incidentally to lay traps for them. A very sharp 
examiner had put a question, got his answer, put another, 
and got an answer which virtually contradicted the former 
one. ‘‘ How do you reconcile those two statements, Mr. 
B—? ” was the next question. B— looked down, looked up, 
and looked around, and then very humbly, and quite 
crushed, said, “I don’t reconcile them,” and sat down in 
great mortification. Park said nothing; but a day later, 
meeting the student with a companion or two, he turned to 
him after some conversation with the others, and said, “ Mr. 
B—, that examination of yours was the best I ever heard.” 
B— was so mortified, that he could not find words to make 
any reply at all. The next day, in the same surroundings, 
the remark of the professor was repeated, and received with 
a more painful silence. A day or two later, they met 
again, and Park said the same as before. B— at last found 
words to gasp out that ke thought he had made a perfect 
fool of himself. ‘ Oh! Mr. B—,” said Park, “it wasn’t 
remarkable that you contradicted yourself. I’ve seen that 
often enough in our examinations. But you knew that you 
had contradicted yourself. That was something quite new. 
It was the best examination I ever heard.” This was an 
unconventional way of approaching the matter, but evi- 
dently he had intended to comfort the mortified student 
from the first; the approach was made, however, in his own 
way. 

Of the general course of the lectures it is not necessary to 


2 But W. S. Hubbell, who heard him in 1861-62, wrote on his 
90th birthday, “I cannot remember an instance where he lost patience 
with us, though he must often have been sorely tried with our 
dullness.”’ 
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say anything further. They proceeded about as they always 
had. There were many changes in detail, here and there, 
for Park was endlessly improving any work which he had in 
hand. But nothing essentially new developed. 

It had naturally proved to be necessary to drop many of 
the old forms of activity, which had made essential parts of 
the Professor’s life and contributed much to his fame. There 
was no more chapel preaching. The loss to the students 
thereby was immense. ‘The evening discussions, correspond- 
ing to the German “ Gesellschaften,” in which professor and 
students came into the closest contact, were given up— 
another great loss to the students, and no doubt to the 
Professor also. The long walks to which earlier students 
had been invited and which gave a still more intimate and 
personal cast to his instruction, had come to an end. A 
student might meet him as he went to or from the Post 
Office, and there might be some solemn pacing to and fro 
before his house, and decisive if brief discussions might be 
held. But all this was scarcely more than a suggestion of 
what had once been. 

The general disturbance in theological convictions and the 
existing disposition to subject every established doctrine to 
a renewed investigation led, about this time, to the raising 
of an old question to which Professor Park felt it incumbent 
upon him to make answer, which he did in an article in the 
Bib. Sac. in 1881, the last article of that kind which he ever 
published, constituting, therefore, in a sense the closing of 
the long series of publications by which his professorship 
had been marked. It was entitled “‘ Remarks of Jonathan 
Edwards on the Trinity.” It had long been suspected that 
there were MSS. of Edwards’ which would show that he had 
abandoned the doctrine of the Trinity. The demand was 
made that the MSS. in question should be published, with 
the rather evident implication that they had been suppressed 
for partisan reasons. ‘‘ The question was pressed,” says 
Park, “in 1880 again and again by celebrated scholars, 
poets, essayists.” Among the “ poets ” the chief was Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes, and the “ scholars’ were leading repre- 
sentatives of liberal theology. Park, in whose possession 
were the principal remaining MSS. of Edwards, felt it neces- 
sary to make a reply. 

The reply is more interesting for the light it throws upon 
Park’s own methods than for what it affords in reference to 
Edwards. He says: 


“There are grave objections against the posthumous pub- 
lication of a manuscript which the writer may have had 
reasons for withholding from the press. An original thinker 
should have the right of making and keeping records of his 
own progress in thought; and it multiplies the pangs of his 
death to reflect that his bureau is to be broken open by 
hammer and chisel for the purpose of exposing his private 
records. He ought not to be dragged in dishabille through 
the quadrangles of a university.” * He denies the ‘“ theo- 
logical importance” of Edwards’ remarks. ‘ Their prin- 
cipal value consists in illustrating the structure of his own 
mind. Broken down in health, oppressed by poverty, sur- 
rounded by savages, involved in the care of a mission church 
and mission schools, engaged in public controversies on 
psychological and ethical themes, he yet turns aside from 
his main work and spends a few leisure hours in incidental 
studies, compared with which, as a skillful writer has re- 
marked, the calculations of La Place are a pastime.” 


But having undertaken the task, after thus explaining 
that little or no reliance can be placed upon the extracts to 
be given as illustrating any theological attitude of Edwards 
whatever except the attitude of profound interest in every 
theological question, Park proceeds to make large quotations 
from him, “ embracing,” as he says, “the substance of all 
the ‘ remarks,’ ” the publication of which was called for, and 


3 The condition of Park’s own MS. notes calls loudly upon a 
biographer to heed the “right” of this theologian to keep such 
records of his own progress unviolated. 
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a large number of Edwards’ excerpts from the Chevalier 
Ramsay. 

We must now retrace our steps to consider the genesis of 
the ‘“‘ Andover controversy,” which embittered the last years 
of Park’s professorship and the first years of his long period 
of retirement, and has continued to plague the Seminary 
throughout its subsequent history, until its recent union with 
the Baptist Theological Institution at Newton. 

There had from the beginning been division in the 
Andover Faculty. It was involved in the very Constitution 
of the Seminary. The two creeds which must be signed by 
the professors were supposed to be in essential harmony, 
the associate creed only making more clear the Westminster 
creed. But this was a delusion. There had always been 
the more and the less conservative in the faculty. And 
what was worse, there were the more able and famous, and 
the less. There were traditions that Professor Park had 
driven out Professor Shedd from the faculty, when he went 
to New York. But as a fact, this story of division in the 
faculty was untrue. Park went to Shedd when he was 
called to New York and urged him to remain in Andover. 
“TI told him,” he once said, “ that the faculty ought to have 
representatives on it of the more conservative school in 
deference to the founders who were of that school, as well 
as of the more distinctively Hopkinsians; and I asked 
him to remain as such a representative.” At this later date, 
however, the division was somewhat clearly marked between 
Professors Park and Phelps on the one hand, and the 
younger members of the faculty on the other. An effort 
was made by them to establish a parallel course, whereby 
the professor of theology should lecture once a week in the 
junior year, and again in the senior year, and reduce the 
number of lectures to the middle class accordingly. The 
old plan had given up the junior year to exegesis, the middle 
to theology, and divided the senior year between church 
history and homiletics. It was felt that there was a lack 
of interest in junior year resulting from the constant occupa- 
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tion of the students with exegesis. The proposal of putting 
one theological lecture in that year was an attempt to relieve 
this. Professor Park resisted the scheme, considering it an 
attack upon the whole purpose for which the Seminary was 
founded. That purpose was to teach a sound theology. 
Hence the Abbot professorship was made the most impor- 
tant in the Seminary. The founders were simply following 
in this the example set by the previous instructors of candi- 
dates for the ministry, Edwards, Smalley, Emmons, and 
others. Middle year was given up to theology that the stu- 
dents might concentrate their whole attention on it. This 
concentration, Park thought, must be maintained. One lec- 
ture a week to juniors would receive very little attention 
then, and would interfere with the due consideration in 
middle year of the topics discussed in it. 

In his report to the Trustees in 1877 * he vigorously op- 
posed the proposal. The dispute, he said, had become 
‘‘ acrimonious.” He protested against being obliged to con- 
form to the new course. Incidentally he accused the junior 
professors (viz. Thayer and Mead) of failing to interest 
their classes. This was true. Mead was certainly a great 
failure as a teacher. Thayer had adopted a totally false 
theory as the basis of his instruction. It was designed to 
train the student in the methods of biblical exegesis. He 
spent the entire year of 1874-75 in minute exegesis of six 
chapters of the Gospel of John, and eight of Romans. The 
scholarship of the lectures was elegant, their method beyond 
challenge. Thayer’s personality was fresh and inspiring. 
He was a great man. But he did not attempt the vital task 
of his department, which should have been to introduce the 
men to the New Testament as a whole. The professor was 
not understood by two-thirds of the class, utterly unprepared 
as they were in the accurate scholarship which he pre- 
supposed. He shot far over their heads. Neither of these 
professors introduced the students to the great currents of 
thought of the day, to criticism, to prophecy, to the great 


4Park papers in the Library of Phillips Academy, Andover. 
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outstanding results of exegesis. Park felt that he and his 
department were being sacrificed to inferiority. To a con- 
siderable degree this was the plain and lamentable fact. 

The parallel course was, however, established, and Park 
ceased attending faculty meetings. The attempt was made 
to discipline him for absenting himself, by sending a com- 
plaint to the Trustees, who requested an explanation from 
Park. He made it in a letter dated April 12, 1871. His 
principal reply was the following—he was forbidden by his 
physicians to do anything which involved a sense of re- 
sponsibility. “‘ This feeling is augmented by attending the 
meetings of the Faculty. I do not agree with the members 
of the Faculty in reference to the mode of conducting the 
Seminary. I do not feel able to bear any responsibility for 
their methods of administration since I disapprove of many 
of them. I have not sufficient health for engaging in dis- 
cussions with regard to the changes which have been made. 
The most that can be expected of me is to make no active 
opposition to measures which I privately think have been 
injurious to the institution, and to measures which I foresee 
will be injurious.”’ 

After his return from Clifton Springs, Park found himself 
pretty completely isolated. It was quite easy to isolate 
him. Let one offer him a slight, even so small a slight as a 
deliberate cut on the street, and one had done enough. 
With his father’s “strong sense of propriety in regard to 
what pertained to his character and station,” he resented it. 
The offending person, who made of course no apology, 
ceased for him to exist. He might sit on the faculty and do 
business with such persons, but it was an impersonal rela- 
tion. He might withdraw from the faculty’s meetings, if 
he found himself hopelessly outvoted. But no one could 
affect his own instruction, and no one attempted it. 

Things were going on in the Seminary of which he had no 
knowledge. The younger men felt that the Seminary ought 
-to be modernized. The higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment was beginning to attract attention in America. This 
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may have led them to question Andover’s conservatism. 
Park felt the situation in the country, and when in 1879 one 
of his pupils was going abroad for study, he gave him this 
suggestion: ‘‘ What the Bible teaches is now pretty well 
established. But the question is whether there is any Bible, 
and whether there is any God.” Not that Park himself had 
any uncertainty on these points. But he did feel that they 
were the great points before the theological public, and as 
such demanded a fresh and profound study. 

How long matters would have continued in this condition 
in Andover, had Park continued several years more to teach, 
it is impossible to say. But in 1881 he resigned, and the 
younger element felt that the time had come to act. The 
first thing was to secure the proper man as the new professor 
of systematic theology. Park would naturally have been 
consulted. He had his candidate. It must have seemed 
reasonable to him that he should at least have large in- 
fluence, if not the controlling influence, in the selection of 
his successor, as Woods had had in his own selection. He 
had carefully examined the list of available men and had 
made his choice. He was not a man to choose carelessly or 
hastily, nor was he one to change his choice once made. He 
gave his influence exclusively and uncompromisingly to his 
candidate.® He “nailed his colors to the mast,” as he put 
it, and never mentioned any other man for the succession 
than this one. But the simple fact of nomination by him 
was fatal to the candidacy. The dominating influence with 
the Trustees had determined on a modernization of Andover. 
No “ Park man” was wanted. Professor Park did not per- 
ceive this. He hoped against hope for a long time that at 
last his wishes would be regarded. He was fixed in his mind 
on maintaining the Andover of the Fathers and the Creeds. 


5 This candidate was F. H. Foster, the author. The failure of 
Andover to appoint him was the great disappointment of Dr. Foster’s 
life. It is a testimony to his strength and nobility of character that 
he came at length to master his personal chagrin, and could discuss 
these events as impartially as if some other man’s career had been 
involved instead of his own. (Editor.) 
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It was only gradually that he perceived the revolutionary 
plans of those then holding the positions of influence. But 
at last the proposal of the “‘ New Departure ” enlightened 
him. 

The fate at the judgment day of great and good men who 
have never received the Gospel, like Plato and Socrates and 
Marcus Aurelius, has always engaged the attention of 
theologians. The Roman Church in earlier days placed them 
in the limbo—neither Heaven nor Hell. Luther denied 
them Salvation, Zwingli did not. Under Professor Park’s 
teaching many Andover graduates adopted what was called 
a theory of the “ essential Christ,” viz., that any man, 
heathen or other, who truly desires to know his duty, and 
consistently strives to do it, has essentially the same moral 
attitude as the believing Christian, and will be saved even 
as the more highly privileged believers are. He believes 
essentially though not formally in Christ. This theory 
follows the intimations if not the express formulations of the 
Reformed churches from Zwingli down. The Lutheran 
church held another view, a sacramental view of the 
preached Word, and regarded such men as Socrates as hope- 
lessly lost, because they had never heard of Christ. Dorner, 
whom, by some strange failure to discern his true position 
in the theological world, the new Andover had adopted as 
their chief theological leader, had made a personal relation 
to Christ in human salvation the necessary consequence 
of the universality of Christianity. Hence to men who had 
not known Christ in this life, a continued probation would 
be granted in which Christ would be personally presented to 
them, and they would make the determinative choice for 
Him or against Him. This was the “ déstorical Christ.” 
By some strange theological penuriousness this provision of 
further opportunity was limited to infants, idiots, and some 
heathen. Why not ai/? And this Dornerized theology was 
declared to be in the line of the development of the ‘“‘ New 
England Theology ” which taught that Christ died for all 
men! 
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Professor Park did not think so. He thought that he 
knew the New England Theology. He was absolutely certain 
that he knew the associate creed, which the Abbot Profes- 
sor must sign. He therefore threw himself into the contro- 
versy that broke out over the Andover proposal. He wrote 
an elaborate pamphlet, of 98 pages, in 1883, on “ The As- 
sociate Creed of Andover Theological Seminary.” He pref- 
aced it by this solemn and touching message: 


‘““T have been permitted, in the providence of God, to con- 
verse with men who were active in laying the foundations of 
the Seminary, and to read many private documents written 
by them. I must be called from the world soon: I may be 
called suddenly. I am bound to state what I have learned 
from the fathers and founders of the Seminary, and to let 
their words and deeds answer the questions which are now 
asked.” 


In this pamphlet Park did not confine himself to the pro- 
posal of a doctrine of continued probation. The New De- 
parture meant far more than that. He maintained that in 
the narrower and in the broader range, it was totally con- 
trary to the Seminary creeds and the solemn engagements 
of its professors. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of Park’s argu- 
ment. But considerable light is thrown upon his personal 
attitude toward creed subscription by his account of his 
own signature in entering upon his professorship. 


“ T thought that I accepted the creed in all its details as 
well as its substance. I now think that I have taught all its 
doctrines in the sense intended by its chief framers. In all 
those doctrines I was educated in my early youth. I be- 
lieved them before I ever saw the walls of Andover, and I 
was more deeply convinced of their truth while I was a 
student in the Seminary, and have been still more pro- 
foundly convinced by my intercourse with two of the divines 
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who helped to insert these doctrines into the Associate 
Creed. From the fact that I have occupied my chair with 
the consciousness of accepting all these doctrines, it is an 
illogical inference that other persons may occupy chairs of 
instruction in the Seminary while they have the conscious- 
ness of not accepting all these doctrines.” ® 


It is strange that Park’s sense of humor did not respond 
to the absurdity of the old Andover position. Here were a 
set of Congregationalists—Spring, Woods, and others—at- 
tempting to fasten a creed on the Seminary, when the Con- 
gregational Fathers had originally refused” to accept the 
same creed as anything more than a convenient formulation 
of received doctrines! Here were Hopkinsians, whose boast 
was that their leaders had made “improvements” in the 
current theology, refusing to future professors in the Semi- 
nary the privilege of continuing to improve it! Park him- 
self, who objected strongly to the Presbyterian system of 
creed subscription, was maintaining it for a Congregational 
Seminary! 

A personal defeat, such as that of his nomination of a man 
for his successor, he could accept in silence. He was so 
reserved in reference to this nomination that at least one of 
the faculty never heard of it! But regarding the “‘ New 
Departure ” and its effect upon the constitution of the Semi- 
nary and the future of all aspects of Congregationalism— 
Seminary, Missions, Ministry, and membership—he felt that 
as a Congregationalist, a professor of theology, and a man, 
he had a duty to perform. Incidentally he opposed the 
return to India of the very successful, and later very famous 
missionary, Robert A. Hume, who had shown at least some 
inclination to the New Departure, because, as he said, this 
theory “ cut the nerve of missions.” And once he appeared 


6 The Associate Creed etc., p. 86. 

7 The Savoy Confession was adopted on various occasions during 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries, as expressing the faith held 
in the Congregational churches, but always as a testimony and never 
as an authority, and always for substance of doctrine. 
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in the pulpit, the last time he did so, I believe, to give a 
theologian’s refutation of the revolutionary theory. This 
was at the installation of the Rev. H. H. Leavitt in 1882, as 
pastor of the Congregational church in North Andover. 

The proposition to be maintained in this sermon was that 
‘““no men who have persevered in sin through this life will 
ever obtain their pardon in the future life.” The proof of 
this proposition begins with developing ‘“‘ the fundamental 
importance of the divine law.” It “looks to the essentials 
of character.” Essentially “he who hates or rejects his 
brother, rejects the Father who is in Heaven.” Here is 
Park’s assertion of the un-Christian nature of the character 
of the vicious heathen. He is to take up the positive side of 
this position later, and is thus, even in this sermon which is 
strikingly careful to avoid personal references, substantially 
setting up the theory of the “ essential Christ ” over against 
that of the ‘ historical Christ.” 

He proceeds: ‘“ The law looks to our conduct in this 
world,” buttressing this statement, among other things, by 
the text regarding things ‘done in the body.” Death is 
thus ‘‘ the gate through which men pass into moral retribu- 
tion,” and “the legal threatening will be fulfilled,” for 
“temporal death is not an accident.” It could not be to 
any man who believed, as Park did, in the divine predestina- 
tion. 

He then advances to the second element in his proof; that 
it is altogether fair to inflict the penalty of the law on men 
as soon as they have closed their earthly probation in im- 
penitence. It is fair to the virtuous, to the vicious, and to 
men ignorant of the Gospel, for they are punished for re- 
jecting the law. 


“Tt were singular indeed if men were to be freed from 
penal remorse on account of their ignorance when their 
ignorance implies their sin! when having eyes they see not 
because they will not see; when, knowing certain parts of 
the truth, they hold back other parts of it because they 
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choose not to think of it! It were singular indeed if the 
heathen were to be freed from penal remorse because Chris- 
tians have disobeyed their Lord’s command to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature! Singu- 
lar, if the refusal of Christians to evangelize the world should 
be turned into a bounty for the heathen and release them 
from the claims of the law as it is written in the most 
authoritative part of their constitution” (viz. the con- 
science). ‘‘ They have a fair chance to avoid punishment.” 


Park has thus implicitly laid down the principle of the 
essential Christ. But he proceeds more directly to discuss 
the fate of persons who are not moral agents. 


“They are like the stones of the street, and God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham . . .” and 
he bursts out into the protest: ‘“‘ Why must we suppose that 
our little children are summoned from life by the bugle rous- 
ing them to the warfare in which the angels of God met an 
ominous defeat and fell from the battlements of heaven 
itself? As the weeping mother stands by the little hillock 
in the graveyard, her instincts prompt her to hope that her 
little child is safe in the arms of her Saviour, and is not 
doomed to bear the temptations which once broke down the 
virtue of principalities and powers.” 


Every parent who has lost an infant child will know what 
that means. It speaks the agony of Professor Park over 
his own loss of an infant, and his greatest consolation, and 
it finds an echo in the heart of every Christian who has also 
been thus bereaved. 

Park then clinches his argument by his third point, that 
“unless we have strong and striking evidence to the con- 
trary we are bound to believe that men who persevere in sin 
from the beginning to the end of this life will persevere in 
sin forever.” After noting the danger of our “ under- 
estimating the evil of sin,” he asks the question, ‘“‘ When 
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does a man fully decide to live for the world? ” He answers 
it with a statement at which one marvels, but which he who 
ponders it will not find himself able to question: ‘‘ When 
he puts forth his first choice to do so.” And in the light of 
the antecedent improbability of amy pardon for sin, except 
for the electing grace of God, he betones the improbability 
of either regeneration or pardon after death. 

He then passes to the biblical argument which it is un- 
necessary to review here. 

In this controversy he fought almost alone. But he did 
not therefore lose courage; or if momentarily he did, he did 
not relax his efforts. He could not believe, or at any rate 
he would not admit, even to himself, that men would refuse, 
when at last they understood the situation, to rally to the 
rescue of Andover. And so he continued the contest even 
when there were none to stand by his side. 

Such was Professor Park’s position. The new-departure 
professors could not sign the creed which they were obli- 
gated to sign. The demonstration was complete and con- 
vincing. 

Curiously enough,—and doubtless a source of ‘“ inex- 
tinguishable laughter” to the gods—the new Andover 
professors who were appointed to fill the vacant chairs of 
Systematic Theology, New Testament, Old Testament, 
Biblical Theology,—for so far had the disorganization of the 
Seminary gone—assented to Park’s arguments, for they 
refused to sign the creed; and the Trustees assented, for they 
sought to excuse them by formal vote; and the Massachu- 
setts courts assented, for after the removal of the Seminary 
to Cambridge in a vain effort to save it from extinction, the 
courts were called in by the friends of old Andover, and they 
reasserted Park’s interpretation of the Seminary constitu- 
tion and forbade this lawless practice in 1925; in anticipa- 
tion of which the trustees closed the Seminary in 1922. 

It has often excited the wonder of spectators, especially 
since the use has finally been made of it, that the new 
Andover party did not put their modernization on a solid 
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basis by resorting to cy-pres proceedings, on the ground that 
it was impossible to procure professors and carry on the 
Seminary on the old conditions. The answer is however 
plain. As Professor Park himself put it: ‘It is said that 
in the present conditions, no Congregationalists can be 
found to take the creed. That is not true. But if it were, 
there is the whole Presbyterian Church to choose from! 
And, if that is not sufficient, there is all Scotland.” He said 
this because the constitution specifically provided that the 
professors should be Congregationalists or Presbyterians.® 

How deeply Park felt the wrong and the disgrace of all 
this was once made evident to the present writer, by an 
outburst, the like of which from this self-repressed and self- 
contained man, he had never seen. Some series of doings 
by Congregational clergymen in this period—it is indif- 
ferent what—had been under remark, when the Professor 
burst out, in reminiscential reference to Winslow, that de- 
faulting Methodist treasurer, who was then supposed to be 
in Rotterdam: “I don’t like to associate with such men. 
I want to go to Rotterdam.” He spoke with the greatest 
emphasis and threw out his arms in forceful gesture, and his 
eyes flashed so that they seemed to emit fire. 

Thus Park failed to appoint his successor, but this failure 
was obscured by the greater failure of which the other was 
but a part, to maintain the ancient foundation which had 
been designed to be perpetual. 

Dr. Storrs spoke in his funeral address, referring undoubt- 
edly to the controversy with Hodge, and this last struggle to 
maintain the Andover foundation, of his own “ joyful con- 
viction that whenever the fit time shall come for a searching 
examination of what Park has done in the many battles 
through which he has passed, on behalf of what he has 
deemed to be truth, it will be conceded with general consent 
that he was loyal to the light as he discerned it, to the 
churches whose interests were in large measure confided to 
his care, to the Master above, whose Gospel he would guard, 


8 See Pupils, p. 119. 
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and whose glory in the world has been to him dearer than 
life.” 

Professor Park resigned, as already said, in 1881. He had 
begun teaching at the age of sixteen, and had been professor 
at Amherst and Andover forty-seven years, actively engaged 
at Andover for forty years. During this time he had spent 
generally nine hours a week in the lecture room during the 
academic year, held various private classes in his own house, 
attended to manifold miscellaneous duties, conferred with 
students, kept up a large correspondence, written various 
books, and for thirty-seven years edited the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. Besides innumerable sermons in smaller churches 
and the Seminary Chapel, he had preached sixty-nine in- 
stallation or ordination sermons, delivered eight orations 
before college audiences, and preached six funeral sermons 
of eminent men. And his pupils in schools, college, and 
Seminary, had numbered 2,737.° 

One of the results of the Andover controversy, not in the 
direct line of seminary affairs, was the disposition made of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. In the natural course of things, when 
Professor Park was ready to lay down his editorship, it 
should have been taken up by the Andover faculty. They 
undoubtedly expected to do this, and some preliminary 
negotiations were attempted. But neither Professor Park 
nor the publisher, Mr. Draper, was willing that this disposal 
should be made of it. It had a history and had occupied a 
distinct theological position, and it was thought necessary 
that this position should be maintained in order that the 
future should harmonize with the past. The Rev. G. F. 
Wright, now removed to Oberlin as professor in the The- 
ological Seminary, had been an associate editor and con- 
siderable contributor for several years. He was a suitable 
man to carry on the Bibliotheca on its historic lines. Ac- 
cordingly it was sold to Mr. E. J. Goodrich, a publisher in 
Oberlin, and Mr. Wright was made the editor. He con- 
tinued as editor until his death in 1921. 


9 These summaries from the Autobiographical Fragments. 


XV 


THE THEOLOGIAN 


Professor Park in his own special field as a theologian. 

We have followed his literary labors to which a printed 
form was given by himself. But unfortunately the printed 
volumes do not contain what would have been his principal 
work, a System of Theology. At the point where we should 
meet the theologian at his fullest and best, no final and 
comprehensive work from his own hands has been handed 
down to us. We are left to the written copies of his pupils’ 
notes of the lectures, and to their memories and personal 
accounts, as our only substitute for anything from his own 
pen. 

The writer has already given, in his Genetic History of the 
New England Theology (pp. 471-540) a critical review of 
Park’s theology. It is unnecessary to repeat that review 
here, nor is it appropriate to biography that such a review 
should be incorporated in it. But the system has a history, 
and this is a part of the history of Park’s life. No one 
could know him with any degree of fullness, who did not 
know the story of his thoughts on the great interest of his 
life. To that story, as well as the writer can tell it, this 
chapter shall bé devoted. 
| The system as it thus lies before us is exclusively Calvin- 
ism after the New England type. Park is “the last of the 
New England Theologians.” With all his comprehensive 
learning, and all his progressive spirit, he does not pass out 
over the bounds of this theology. This was well-nigh in- 
evitable within the chronological limits of his active career. 
The system was taught him in his youth. He embraced it 
in no lukewarm spirit. By the time he graduated at An- 
dover he held it with clear understanding and profound 
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‘conviction. By 1831 he was a theologian of the New 
England type. 

If we ask what have been the principal influences which 
have led to our modern theology (if we may be said to have 
any even now), we shall probably agree upon the answer 
that they were the results of the study of nature, the develop- 
ment of the scientific method, the theory of evolution, and 
the modern historical method. The first point at which the 
modern attack on the old theology was delivered was the 
Biblical account of the creation of the world in six days. 
Geology denied the actuality of any such creation. But 
this attack was relatively late, for Sir Charles Lyell, who 
was the first English systematic geologist, was only twelve 
years older than Park. While still in college Park read 
Cuvier; and he seems to have had no trouble in accepting 
the geological view of long ages of slow progress bringing 
the world into its present condition. The most upsetting 
modern theory, viz., Darwinian evolution, was propounded 
in 1859; but there was no general acceptance of it by theo- 
logians till Henry Ward Beecher took this step in 1885, 
after Park’s active career was past. Park’s attitude toward 
this theory was always that of one unconvinced, but can- 
didly looking for further evidence. The modern higher 
criticism of the Bible was initiated by Graf in 1866, but 
was not accepted by Park’s colleagues in the Andover 
Biblical professorships till after his retirement. And yet, 
Park’s own theory of inspiration, suggested by the geological 
discoveries, made sufficient room for its adoption. Modern 
historical methods in theology began with Graf, and al- 
though Park employed the scientific method, or, as he 
called it, the inductive, a@ posteriori method, or “ probable 
reasoning,” it is true that he never mastered it in its ap- 
plications to history, or employed it in getting at the 
Biblical facts relative to theology, upon which he so care- 
fully sought to found theological conclusions. Thus, while 
Park was in active service as Abbot professor (1847-1881), 
during which period the modern methods had been initiated, 
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none of them had come to that degree of acceptance by 
Park himself, or by theological scholars, which justified the 
complete incorporation of their results in the theological 
system. For systematic theology is essentially a conserva- 
tive discipline. It derives its facts from the labors of 
specialists. It is a generalizing, a harmonizing, an adjust- 
ing discipline. It must wait for its facts till other dis- 
ciplines have discovered and stated them. It is thus always 
behind the advance, always deliberate, always critical and 
difficult to convince. And such it ought to be. 

We have therefore to consider Park solely as a theologian 
of the New England school. He was rightly and necessarily 
such. He lived among awakening movements toward some- 
thing truer than his own, or any other, Calvinism, but it was 
not the time for any essential change. He went to Europe 
and conversed much with many great scholars of varying 
standpoints, “ orthodox, rationalist, and positively skep- 
tical,” but, as Dr. Storrs says,’ “he came back to this 
country restored in strength, refreshed, and doubtless ex- 
panded in mind, but as strenuous a Hopkinsian as when he 
had left.” 

In endeavoring, now, to trace the history of his thought 
during this professorship, we may note first, that it was 
remarkably complete from the very beginning. In the notes 
of the year 1846-47, when he was still the active professor 
of rhetoric, the order of topics—no small element in the 
logical structure of such a system—is identical, with two 
small exceptions, with its latest forms as found in the 
lectures of 1875-76. He later transferred the “ nature of 
virtue” from among the “ preliminaries” to a place after 
the “ prevention of sin”; and he introduced “ decrees ” after 
the “ trinity,” and treated “ election” among them. In the 
review of the earliest notes, their excellence in all that made 
Park’s work excellent as a whole—minuteness, clarity, order, 
detail—falls no whit behind that to be found in his latest 
lectures. 


1 Storrs, pp. 57, 58. 
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Park, as we have seen, attended Dr. Taylor’s lectures in 
New Haven in the year 1834-35. His attitude toward 
Taylor was always that of recognition of his greatness and 
his high place among New England theologians. But he 
had heard him critically. When he incorporated Taylor’s 
teaching in his earliest lectures,? he modified the famous 
hypothesis that “‘ perhaps God could not prevent sin in a 
moral system,” by phrasing it: “‘ Perhaps God could not 
prevent sin in the best moral system.” As this form of the 
hypothesis is found in Alden’s notes (1846), we may reason- 
ably think that he had devised it long before. The early 
days of a new professorship are spent in formulating what 
one already has, rather than in achieving what is new. So 
conceived, the form of this hypothesis is an example of 
Park’s hospitality to new ideas and of original power in 
adjusting them to his own thought; and gives illustration of 
the fact that this adjustment was already a fixed habit with 
him before his entrance upon the Abbot professorship. In 
fact, he was always receiving and always adjusting. 

It will be sufficient for our purpose to illustrate Park’s 
constant study and his appropriation of whatever he found 
to be true in the new views which were brought forward 
from time to time, if we confine our attention to the 
examples given by his treatment of the doctrine of the 
atonement. This was his central doctrine. In his first 
lectures he said, ‘ Every part. converges to that.” 

His theory of the atonement was that it maintained the 
honor and government of God and deterred from sin as 
effectually as the punishment of sinners would, and thus 
rendered forgiveness possible. God was viewed in this 
transaction pre-eminently as a Ruler. 

There is no distinct, Park-like definition of the atonement 
in the 1846 lectures. In 1848, Christ is said to have offered 
Himself ‘“ as a sacrifice and substitute for sinners, so as by 
His sufferings and death to render it consistent for God to 
pardon sin and bestow infinite blessings on men who had 


2 See History of the New England Theology, pp. 371 ff. and 483 ff. 
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committed sin.” This is the ‘‘ governmental” theory and 
nothing more. 

But in 1856 John McLeod Campbell published his views 
of the atonement. It is probable that Park read this book 
at its first appearance. Its second edition was carefully 
summarized in the Bibliotheca Sacra by him in 1873. The 
review is careful and objective; and the principal criticism 
presented is that there still remain governmental relations of 
the atonement after all has been said for Campbell’s view 
that can be said. By 1865 the various elements of the 
“principle upon which the atonement operates”? had been 
stated in a considerably enlarged form. And there was a 
very distinct recognition of Campbell’s great idea that the 
atonement was the confession of sin by all humanity, made 
in Christ’s death. It was transferred even to the Levitical 
sacrifices, and was thus introduced as a subordinate feature 
of the atonement. He did not raise this view to the position 
of a vital element, much less to that of the central, or ex- 
clusive element of the doctrine; but he gave it a place, as 
enlarging and enriching the doctrine. 

Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice was also reviewed by Park 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra, and criticised as using old terms in 
new meanings, as well as inadequate. But though not 
immediately, nor as late as 1865, incorporated in the defini- 
tion of the atonement, in 1875-76 it was incorporated, for 
the definition reads, that the sacrifice of Christ was the 
“chief motive by which He (God) is influenced and by 
which He exerts an influence,’ in saving men. It is an 
“‘ appeal ” to the sinner to repent and be saved. 

Both of these writers had objected to all pre-existing 
theories of the atonement as formal, mechanical, unreal, and 
injurious. Park was ultimately more influenced by these 
representations than he was at first. In 1875-76 * he went 
so far as to say that the public declaration made in the 
Bible, that the death of Christ was an atonement, was not 
necessary in the nature of things. If Christ had come and 


3 Cf. Hist. of New England Theol., p. 529 ff. 
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silently endured the sufferings entailed by the sin of men, 
and been put to death, the mere fact that God so hated 
sin, and had so involved all beings in its consequences that 
not even His Son could come into the world, sinless though 
He was, without suffering, would declare God’s righteous- 
ness and the seriousness of the threat of the law, and thus 
maintain God’s honor. The “ government” of God is, in 
this view, nothing artificial or formal, but resides in the 
nature of things. But here as elsewhere in his treatment of 
new views, Park would not relinquish the old truth because 
of some new truth. New truth does not make old truth 
error! 

A kindred trait is to be noted in his treatment of the 
“old school”? Calvinism. We have had occasion to notice 
the evident aim of the famous sermon on the ‘“‘ Theology of 
the Intellect and that of the Feelings,” to conciliate critics 
of that school. He continued that effort with his pupils that 
they might not do injustice to such opponents. In the 
lectures of 1875 we find him explaining in what sense it 
may be said that all men sinned in Adam, are sinners by 
nature, unable to repent, etc., although these statements 
are not literally and logically correct. The lectures thus 

record Park’s developing attitude to new ideas. 

_ We now see, I hope, how the lectures of Professor Park 
present him in two aspects. On the one hand, we see his 
,extraordinary capacity as a teacher, his wit and humor, and 
his great and friendly interest in his pupils. But on the 
other hand, they exhibit his high qualities as a theologian. 
He possesses the greatness of the Calvinistic theological 
strain. His is its high conception of God, First Cause, 
Creator, omnipotent, omniscient, Ruler of the universe, who 
predestines all events, and whose government in human 
affairs is the foundation and assurance of the hopes of man. 
His theology faces the facts, painful as well as happy, 
taking account of man’s impotence before destructive 
nature—volcanic eruption, earthquake, storm, and drought— 
and taking account also of his sin, its guilt and perversity, 
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its enormity, and the consequent greater destruction of the 
precious fruits of human skill and virtuous toil, its terrible 
results in misery and ruin. But, against this, he sets forth 
the drama of salvation, election before the world was, 
incarnation and atonement providing the way, grace eliciting 
repentance, justification and sanctification following, till 
the sinner is not merely made safe but made holy. And, 
crowning all, he lives in the vision of the glories of Heaven 
resplendent on the background of the terrors of Hell. 

But Park had a greatness beyond that of historic Calvin- 
ism. That theology was open to the charge of abstractness, 
coldness, impersonality, and unreality in its view of the 
government of God. Park introduced (as others did) the 
new element of the Fatherhood of God. In prayer he often 
‘addressed the “infinite Father.” God is a God of com- 
passion. He makes a place for real change in God, instead 
of the hard immutability of a static deity. He magnifies 
God’s grace. Forgiveness to him is not merely judicial—a 
remission of penalty—but a reception of the sinner into 
fellowship, into the full enjoyment of all the privileges of 
the Father’s house. The forgiven man and all his relations 
to others are remade. He is a new creation. 

The meeting point of these two views of God and His 
world is found by Park in the atonement. Here the govern- 
ment of God is reconciled with the forgiving of the sinner 
whom God had threatened with death. Here divine pre- 
destination is réconciled with the fullness of the offer of 
salvation to every man. Here the true character of God is 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Here the pains and miseries of 
this world are lost in the blessedness of the creation, in part 
by these very sufferings, of the saved man, the holy servant 
of God. 

A biographer should ever remember—for, if he does not, 
his readers will—that he may be misled by his own ad- 
miration for his subject, and may place too high a value 
upon his hero’s service, and express himself in terms which 
will be deemed extravagant. The present biographer will 
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not admit that he has fallen into this error, but he feels 
quite certain that he will have readers who will think he 
has. He will therefore bring to his support the opinion of 
one of the best scholars and most competent critics that 
America has ever had, Professor George P. Fisher of Yale 
University. Dr. Fisher wrote, at the time of Park’s death, 
as follows: 


“Professor Park was in the right place in the chair of 
systematic theology, or dogmatics. . . . His most striking 
intellectual quality was the clear, clean, logical habit, which 
was accompanied by a rare power of exact and felicitous 
statement. Professor Park’s mind was eminently critical. 
This does not imply, as the epithet is often thought to 
imply, an absence of originality. ‘The highest exercise of 
critical faculty involves an originality of its own. . . . Cir- 
cumstances in the case of Professor Park called into exercise 
the critical faculty to the full extent, and the associated 
capacity of definite, very apt, and, it might be, adroit ex- 
pression. He taught at Andover at a time when ‘ old school ’ 
and ‘new school’ were at war in the religious community, 
when suspicion was abroad and many were on the watch for 
‘ dangerous tendencies’ in doctrine. So there was a special 
incentive to caution in formulating opinions not consonant 
with traditional ideas here or there. Not to mince matters, 
Professor Park was, to compare him with the generality of 
theologians, a giant; but in the situation where he was placed 
he was a giant a good deal fettered. Had his lot been cast in 
a different atmosphere—for example, in a German university 
—or had he been a senator or a pleader at the bar, his 
versatile powers might have had a more free play with a 
proportionate increase of eminence and fame. Of course, 
his most ardent admirers would not think of placing him in 
the same rank with the great pioneers in theology, such as 
Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Edwards, Schleier- 
macher—to the men to whom it is given to open a path in 
which, with whatever variation, generations coming after are 
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impelled to follow. Yet among the choir-leaders of New 
England theology since Edwards, he has hardly been sur- 
passed in acumen, and it is he who closes the series.” * 


He “closes the series” of the ‘“‘ New England ”’ divines. 
The system collapsed after his resignation of the Abbot 
chair and during his lifetime. No existing professor in any 
Congregational theological school teaches today the theology 
he taught. It may be thought—nay, it is thought by some 
—absurd to call a man great, whose work lost its place in 
the acceptance of his brethren while he still lived. But 
greatness in any department of human endeavor cannot be 
measured by success alone. It is the success of the theo- 
logian to give a comprehensive, clear, and correct view of 
truth. But what theologian ever satisfied those three de- 
mands perfectly? Not Athanasius, not Augustine, not 
Luther, not Calvin; but these were great men, great be- 
cause they gained something beyond their age, great for 
profound religious experience, great for courage and per- 
sistence, great for the positive blessings conferred by their 
labors upon mankind. The “ broken lights ” did cast light, 
though broken. And Park was great, great in his surpass- 
ing possession of those three excellences, great for an ex- 
ceptional degree of service to mankind in his day, great 
for many enduring elements of his teaching, and great be- 
cause he so surpassed the limitations of his time and place, 
although he could not entirely overcome them. 

Thus Park was a man, a great man, a master among 
thinkers, profoundly convinced of certain doctrines, because 


of long, thorough, and comprehensive thought, open to con-”, 


viction and change upon presentation of new evidence, but 
unshakable without it, standing firmly on what he con- 
sidered the assured results of New England thinking. But 
how far was Park original? Dr. Storrs suggests this ques- 
tion.® His originality of method, his acuteness in seizing 


4 Congregationalist, June 14, 1900. 
5 Storrs, p. 59. 
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upon the valuable in every discussion of theology and in- 
corporating it, and his entire independence of judgment and 
of personal attitude, we have abundantly seen. Did he 
make any positive contributions to the system himself? Was 
he an investigator and did he make discoveries in which no 
one had ever anticipated him? Definitions far surpassing 
in clearness of thought, in precision, and in comprehensive- 
ness, anything that had appeared, he made; he gave a new 
meaning to the word “ system,” and exemplified it in the 
orderly development and the careful concatenation of his 
lectures; he was no slavish follower of any man, but moved 
a free man in the sphere which he had made his own. But 
Original, in the sense in which the discoverer of oxygen was, 
or the propounder of the axiom, “I think, therefore I am,” 
he was not. He brought together the total results of the 
New England thinking into one consistent whole as none 
of his contemporaries did, and, we may say, as none could. 
He considered all objections and all diverging theories and 
all proposed substitutions; but from every such excursion 
he returned to the New England positions, convinced that 
they were right. To say such a thing was only to say that 
they were “ consistent Calvinism ”’; and Calvinism is a sys- 
tem which, once accepting its view of God and of man, one 
must accept as a whole. How consistent the result was, and 
with what imperfections it was attended, the present writer 
has endeavored elsewhere to point out. It was consistent 
in Park’s estimation. Thus he did the whole duty of a 
professor of systematic theology. That he did not do the 
work of the investigator in new fields, that he was not in 
this sense original, was not his fault. 

It may be that he finally felt this limitation of his field 
of labor. It may be that that longing to sit down some- 
where in Germany to “ study” and “ write,” which he ex- 
pressed so feelingly in his second tour in Europe, sprang 
from a consciousness of the possibility of doing far greater 
work than he had done, if only he had time and the facili- 
ties which the German professors had in abundance. It may 
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be that this consciousness as well as the pressure of the new 
day lay at the root of that mood, which led to the delays 
which finally consumed his allotted time and defeated his 
efforts. 

Such is the present answer to Dr. Storrs’ question. It 
is not the answer that he expected or would have accepted. 
But it seems to be the answer which in the light of this new 
age must be given. 


XVI 
IN RETIREMENT 


1881-1899 


PON the strenuous contest which preceded and 

followed Professor Park’s retirement, there ensued 

a time of peace. He had been finally defeated 

both regarding his successor and the future of the Seminary. 

It was a severe blow to him personally, and a much greater 

one to him as a lover of the institution. He deemed it the 

ruin of all the plans and hopes which had been entertained 

by the founders of the Andover which he loved. But he 

wasted no time in vain lamentations. He turned immedi- 
ately to the work remaining to be done. 

There were two principal tasks devolving upon him. One 
was the preparation of his lectures for publication, the other 
the completion of his Life of Edwards. The latter would 
complete his series of memoirs of the great founders and 
promoters of the New England Theology. It was to be, 
like the lives of Hopkins and Emmons, an exposition of 
Edwards’ theology. It should not be a superficial account 
of this, but should go back to the ultimate and most obscure 
and difficult of the principles upon which his theology was 
founded. It demanded, and had already received in part, 
widely extended research into|the philosophy and theology 
of a large company of predecessors of Edwards, who had 
in any way formed his thinking or directly contributed to 
his system of doctrines. It was a great task. How he 
labored at it we know only in part. 

To the first of these two labors he had been called by the 
explicit request of the trustees. They had collected a fund 
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for his support, and had assigned him a definite salary. He 
turned immediately to the accomplishment of this commis- 
sion. Mrs. Park, in answer to an inquiry, said at one time 
that he was working on his lectures every day. A man who 
has a task which pleases him and which he is well qualified 
to perform, has therein a source of happiness and content- 
ment, even when smarting under the consciousness of severe 
defeat. Professor Park seemed to the generality of men 
about him to be cheerful and even merry. He manifested a 
constant interest in public affairs. His conversation was 
brightened with sparkling wit, and filled with his accustomed 
humor. But of his progress with his lectures, or lack of it, 
he did not speak. And as years went on he did not produce 
any finished work, or begin publication. 

The trustees began to feel some disappointment at this 
lack of results. They made their uneasiness manifest in 
some more or less formal way, and on June 11, 1883, Park 
made a statement to them about his lectures. The follow- 
ing is a summary of this statement.” 

He had originally said that it would require two years to 
shake himself loose of the entanglements of his lectures; to 
take a preliminary view of the systems of theology already 
published; to decide upon the best plan for preparing his 
lectures; and also ‘‘ for examining more particularly than 
I had examined, certain disputed questions which must be 
often referred to in a theological system.” 

He first formed a “ plan ” of attaching his published lec- 
tures to the creed of Andover Seminary, but he was soon 
compelled to reconsider this conclusion because of the “ dis- 
cussions ...in regard to the authority of the creed.” 
While this plan was still in his mind he examined the rela- 


1The fund amounted to $24,191. Among the contributors to it 
were: J. Cook, E. K. Alden, Wm. E. Dodge, H: W. Beecher, Ezra 
Farnsworth, L. Clark Seelye, J. W. Smith, W. W. Dove, Francis 
Johnson, Alpheus Hardy (who promised to pay the expense of pub- 
lication of “ Lectures”’). The salary was $3,000. 

21 draw in this chapter largely upon papers in Park’s own writing 
in the archives of the trustees found in the Library of Phillips 
Academy. 
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tion of the creed to the Westminster Confession, and, as it 
was molded by two classes of theologians who wrote it, this 
led him to study Watts, Doddridge, etc., Dr. Sam. Spring, 
etc. He also determined to examine the authority of the 
Pentateuch, of the four Gospels, and of 1 Peter 3:18. He 
spent several weeks upon the theory that the Apostles made 
a mistake in thinking that the resurrection and final judg- 
ment would take place during the first century.* This 
theory he believed to be inconsistent with the true doctrine 
of Biblical inspiration. ‘‘ This study has led me to write 
on the topic of inspiration more than I had written in my 
lectures. I have also written more than I had done on the 
fundamental principles of moral government.” He devoted 
much time to the question of Adam’s sin, etc. He also 
studied up the ‘“ covenants.” “I feel confident that I have 
made an addition to the value of my lectures, if they have 
any value.” He also made studies on the question of the 
intermediate state, ‘‘ and published a part of them in a ser- 
mon preached at North Andover on the subject of proba- 
Lion.” 

He turned his mind to the publishing of a series of 
treatises on different points of doctrine, such as future pun- 
ishment and Congregationalism. On the latter he says: “I 
have written something on this subject which would, per- 
haps, make my lectures upon it more important than I have 
been wont to regard them.” 

Whatever may have been meant by the trustees in pro- 
viding for a publication of his lectures, it is clear from this 
statement that Park himself had no intention whatever of 
simply putting the manuscript of his lectures into a literary 
form and publishing that. The work he proposed to him- 
self was nothing less than that of preparing an entirely new 
work, based not only upon his past studies but upon exten- 
sive investigations entirely new, perhaps embodying what 
he had had in mind when expressing his desire to “ study ” 


8 This theory he found was being taught in Andover Seminary. 
4 See above MS. pp. 237-39. 
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in Germany. He had written to the trustees in 1881, when 
their proposal was first made to him: “ At my period of 
life I cannot expect to perform this labor in a manner sat- 
isfactory to myself. No one has so low an opinion of my 
lectures as I have, and I do not expect to bring them up to 
my ideal. I commence my work upon: them not with the 
buoyancy of hope, but with the restlessness of despair.” 
And in 1889, when the trustees, again disturbed by the 
utter failure to produce a manuscript of any part of the 
lectures for printing, addressed an inquiry to him, he re- 
plied (in part): 


“TY seldom wrote out my lectures during my professor- 
ship, for, considering the state of my eyes, I deemed it 
better for my hearers that I should adopt a free, and in a 
large measure extemporaneous method of communicating my 
thoughts. By this method I adapted my lectures to the 
special needs of each particular class.® . . . I am still per- 
severing in examining the relations of different parts of my 
theological system to each other; in examining and verify- 
ing the references to inspired and uninspired authors as these 
references were made in various notes of my lectures; and 
in collating the numerous hints which are noted down in 
my memorandum books as important for the lectures, if 
they ever should be published.® 

‘“‘ How soon I shall be able to complete the work on which 
I am now engaged, it is impossible to foretell.” 


Evidently, then, in 1889, he had not yet begun the writing 
of his “System.” He was now eighty years old. The 
prospect of his ever beginning to write was very small. His 


5 He knew these, for he encouraged his classes to present written 
questions for answers from him. Many bundles of such questions 
were preserved and have come down to this day. 

6 The numerous lecturebooks still existing give a striking confirma- 
tion, if any were néeded, to this statement, for they are an in- 
extricable tangle of notes, elaborate formulations, erasures, substitu- 
tions, and cancellations. 
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eyesight began after a time to fail. He had not yet begun 
to write. 

Then another element in his “ plan” began to interfere 
with the preparation of the lectures. He had purposed to 
issue certain preparatory books first, and had already pub- 
lished his Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as Re- 
lated to the Religious Character. He seems now to have 
determined to publish his Life of Edwards next. How far 
this work interfered with work on the lectures it is impossible 
to say. There remain masses of notes on every point of 
theology, sometimes utterly scattered, sometimes collected 
in bundles, or written in books. There are commonplace 
books in some number still existing, and endless extracts 
from others, and his own notes. Much of this may be 
credited to the “ System,” and some of it must be. But 
gradually he seems to have devoted himself entirely to the 
Edwards. He went back to the most elementary ideas of 
Edwards’ philosophy. And after his eighty-fifth year he 
seems to have been absorbed in these. He dictated end- 
lessly to his stenographer on “space,” and “ time.’ He 
also reflected much himself on these categories and wrote 
out definitions of them. Even after he became almost blind 
he wrote definitions on detached pieces of paper. Many of 
these date themselves as toward the end of his life, for they 
are written with large letters in ink with something like a 
piece of stick, the marks an eighth of an inch or more in 
width, or with the broad lead of a carpenter’s pencil. They 
must be large enough for his failing eyes to read! They 
are a piteous sight—and yet they stir one to wonder and 
admiration for this undaunted soul nearing his ninetieth 
year, persevering in his labor in feebleness and blindness, 
and still hoping to perfect something. 

And so it came to pass that when after his death, his son 
entered his study to find the manuscript which he was sup- 
posed to have written, there was nothing to be found, no 
manuscript—but a mass of illegible and trackless lecture- 
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books and endless notebooks and scattered leaves of def- 
initions and analyses. 

Such are the facts that have at last become clear. They 
serve one important result at least. It has sometimes been 
assumed, and that by eminent theologians, that Professor 
Park wrote much of his proposed system, and that finally 
he destroyed it because he had himself renounced it. This 
conjecture has never been made public so far as known, but 
it has been made. To forestall it, if it ever should be pub- 
lished, let it now be distinctly and emphatically declared to 
be without foundation. Park was a candid man, of open 
mind. He studied widely and carefully, as has been ex- 
plicitly stated by others and by himself. But he never per- 
ceived that the positions of the New England Theology had 
been shaken by the newer thought. Of this we have ex- 
plicit evidence given by one of the last readers who served 
him, a student in the Seminary, who says of those last days 
(798 and ’99) that he was ‘“‘ embittered (that is hardly too 
strong a word) about modern views, seemed to think that 
all contemporary theologians were fools and worse." It 
would not be to his discredit, if he had thus fundamentally 
changed his views. Perhaps it would have been to his 
credit, as resulting from a rare candor and a perfect honesty. 
Certainly liberal theologians would look at it thus. But he 
did not thus change. He simply failed in an effort to give 
a new and more impregnable presentation of the New Eng- 
land Theology because time was too short and the task too 
immense. 


7 The Rev. J. E. Le Bosquet in a private letter to the writer. 


XVII 
THE LAST PERIOD 
1899-1900 


HE productive period of Professor Park’s retirement 

—the period of systematic reading for specific ends, 

of reflection, of extensive taking of notes, of progress 
—was succeeded by a period in which the powers of his 
imperial mind were evidently failing. Even till his ninetieth 
year he was himself reading or listening to a reader, several 
hours a day, and every day writing or dictating. He re- 
tained his interest in current events. His wit and humor 
still delighted his occasional visitors. But his memory for 
daily happenings, and for his literary work greatly failed. 
He was occupied with very fundamental questions in the- 
ology. There remain long dictations on space and time. 
He once said in these last days: ‘‘ My views on space have 
changed since I lectured at the Seminary. I used to agree 
with Locke that space could be conceived without matter 
but Jonathan Edwards changed my opinion. He put ideas 
into my head which have made me study space and time 
more than any other subject. That shows how bad a thing 
it is to let Jonathan Edwards get hold of you.” The nature 
of God and the meaning of infinity engrossed his attention. 
But the dictations were repetitions. He was making no 
progress. A multitude of notes in his own writing, on loose 
leaves, or in little notebooks remain; but while they exhibit 
clear thinking, there is no co-ordination, and no arrival at 
any definite result. He is seeking to improve his defini- 
tions, but does not perceive that he is moving in a circle. 
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His eyes were also failing him, for to their long series of 
ailments was added the formation of cataracts, till at last 
he could do little more than distinguish between light and 
darkness. To make his notes readable to himself, he finally 
used various pens and pencils that would leave a broad 
mark, evidently sometimes a draftman’s pen. 

A photograph of a page of such notes is given herewith. 
The following is a transcription of it. 


there or elsewhere or of a broad that of the left side 
We can no more substance except as_ | of a substance, than 
think of a low related we can think of a 


substance except as to a narrow one, or | larger without 
related to a high one} of 

a tight side 

except as related to 


In his indomitable resolution, he would not despair or 
yield to disability, or acknowledge, either to others or him- 
self, that old age had finally become too much for him. If 
the sight of one of his pages of notes greatly stirs one’s pity, 
it reveals to one’s greater wonder his “ unhampered and 
unbroken spirit,” and his ‘“‘ high disdain.” A sheaf of notes, 
self-dated (because partly written on a fragment of a calen- 
dar of the year 1898) begins thus: 


“It is in itself desirable that the Universe be under the 
care of a Spirit having all perfections in an infinite degree. 
This apothegm does not mean that a selfish man desires to 
be himself under the dominion of such a Spirit; that a man 
who has wasted his substance by riotous living and has re- 
duced himself to poverty by his vices, has a wish to be at 
the disposal of a just Ruler; but it means that a right- 
minded man, so far as he is right-minded, judges it to be 
best for the Universe to be governed by an all-wise Deity; 
that he regards the existence of God to be desirable in it- 
self considered, apart from the selfish interest of any in- 
dividual. The old apothegm: ‘ The existence of God is 
desirable’ is a judgment of the reason, and is to be dis- 
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tinguished from the actual personal desire which harmonizes 
with that judgment.” 


He had, however, one more great trial to sustain, the last 
affliction of his life. Mrs. Park died October 7, 1893. Thus 
terminated a married life of fifty-seven years of unclouded 
companionship. It was a union of true lovers. It had been 
a life of increasing adaptation to each other, of common 
growth, of ever developing mutual dependence, of sympa- 
thetic participation by each in all that concerned the other. 
Professor Park was smitten in his tenderest affection. His 
pain was such that he could not speak of her. Against the 
warning of Miss Park, a friend once attempted to utter 
some words of consolation; but when he saw the expression 
of Park’s face, the words died on his lips. 

Secluded as he was during these years he was not for- 
gotten by an on-hurrying world, or neglected by his friends. 
Harvard University, which in bestowing academical honors, 
had never limited itself by denominational boundaries, had 
made him Dudleian lecturer, and given him in 1844, at the 
height of his career as Professor of Rhetoric, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity; and now again, at the 250th anni- 
versary of her founding, in 1886, she called him back to 
receive the degree of Doctor of Laws. It was much like the 
crowning of the Olympic victor with the garland. His son, 
the Rev. Dr. William E. Park, was a frequent visitor, and 
his grandson, Edwards, a student in Yale, was often with 
him, and served occasionally as his amanuensis. His daugh- 
ter, Agnes, presided over the household, and gave him 
sedulous and tender care. Professor George Foot Moore, 
during his last Andover years, walked and talked with him 
intimately, and once gave, in conversation with the present 
writer, most emphatic expression to his sense of the old 
man’s greatness. Dr. George A. Gordon was another such 
friend. Joseph Cook, a devoted disciple, visited him and 
wrote him frequently. Dr. J. E. Rankin addressed this son- 
net to him on his ninety-first birthday: © 


PROFESSOR PARK AT QO 
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STILL StaFF IN HAND 


Still staff in hand, I see thee constant climb 

Upward, dear Pilgrim, on thy yearly way: 

Lo, gates of pearl, lo, battlements sublime, 

What burst, at length, of full effulgent day! 
Life hid with Christ, endowed with fadeless youth! 

Again shall eager pupils gather round, 

And rev'rent, tread with thee enchanted ground. 
Walking in white, the sacred garb of truth, 
Winged from eternal heights, they see abroad 

The bourne of finite thought clearly defined, 

How things revealed, to hidden things aligned, 
What things belong to man, what things to God, 

Teacher and taught for this long lesson meet 

And kneel enraptured at the Master's feet. 


His pupils sent him messages of love, or came to see him 
personally, as they could. Among others, the writer came 
one day in April, 1900, only two months before his death. 
I had not seen him since 1884. He had greatly changed in 
personal appearance, as the accompanying photograph shows, 
but I do not remember that I was particularly struck with 
this change. He was so much alive, so unexpectedly vital, 
that changes were obliterated. He startled me at the very 
beginning by a very contemporaneous question: ‘ What 
news do you bring about Admiral Dewey?” The Admiral, 
after positively declining a nomination for the presidency, 
had now intimated, in a quite Barkis-like frame of mind, 
that he was “ willin’.””, We sat down together in the study, 
on opposite sides of a small table, and naturally began to 
talk about New England history. The history of Andover 
was mostly ignored. But the earlier history of New Eng- 
land thought occupied us. It was a wonderful interview. 
Not once did he lapse into senile reminiscence. Personal 
matters were only alluded to. I asked of him if he could 
see clearly a photograph of a picture of Edwards I had 
taken, and which I wished to present to him. He said 
No; but that he would be glad to have it. And when, after 
a visit duly shortened, that I might not fatigue him, I rose 
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to leave, the old defiance of calamity, and the old whimical- 
ness came to the front, as he said in a characteristic allusion 
to his blindness: ‘“ There is one thing to which I cannot get 
accustomed. I take down one of these books in search of 
some information, and J find that I have forgotten how to 
read. I cannot get accustomed to not knowing how to 
read!” 

For his ninetieth birthday his friends made elaborate 
preparation. A large number had united in procuring a 
loving cup of massive silver, in which ninety pink roses 
were placed. A great number of congratulatory letters had 
been sent in, a portion of which were read to him. At 
dinner only three guests besides his family sat down with 
him. Professor Park was witty and entertaining, and after- 
ward told a humorous story in disclaiming the praises of 
the letters. His favorite hymn—‘‘ When I survey the 
wondrous cross ””—was sung, and prayer offered, and the 
company broke up. 

It is impossible to quote largely from the letters sent for 
this occasion, but equally impossible not to quote enough 
of them to indicate their testimony to the value of Park’s 
life-work. They are one in their expression, often in super- 
latives, of their love of their teacher and their loyalty to 
him. Their recognition of the high quality of his teaching 
is unanimous. 

Professor Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D.: 


“The year during which I attended your lectures was 
most memorable to me, as it has ever since remained most 
fruitful in my life. It was the first time I had come under 
the influence of a great living teacher, and I honor myself 
when I say that I was aware of my privilege, and that 
though anticipating great things, the reality was greater 
than the anticipation. It is good for a young man to come 
reverently and in a docile spirit when he has such an 
opportunity; to cultivate devotion and admiration; not to 
criticise, but to receive in glad submission. A great part of 
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our best training comes through admiration of the teacher. 
It was your signal gift and rich endowment to be such a 
teacher as to command the unbounded devotion of your 
pupils. Such a teacher comes but rarely, a gift of heaven, 
yet also the result of ages of preparation. Such a teacher in 
theology you were to us, unexampled in the power of creat- 
ing a deep interest in the subject, giving us an insight into 
the many fine and subtle distinctions of theological inquiry, 
giving to us also a firm grasp on essential things, opening 
up the vast range of the field to be explored, and then 
impressing our minds so powerfully and vividly with the 
form and eloquence of the presentation that each lecture left 
its indelible stamp on the mind and each succeeding lecture 
was eagerly anticipated as a great and blessed privilege... . 
The student cherishes with a peculiar devotion the image of 
the teacher under whose magic utterance he was wakened 
to the significance, the scope, the human fascination of 
divine theology.” 


The Rev. H. N. Barnum, D.D.: 


‘My debt to no other man is so great as to you, for it 
was under your teaching that I learned to think.” 


The Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D.: 


“T am full of pride as an American that our country has 
produced a great theologian, who is also a man of letters.” 


The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D.: 


“ T often think that I owe more to you than to any other 
teacher whose influence has ever touched my life. . . . To 
me you were a whole university. I especially remember and 
prize many conversations when a few of our class were 
invited to your house for evening talks. One conversation 
on immortality I remember with peculiar vividness. It 
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marked an epoch in my thinking on that subject. My dear 
Professor Park, I can wish for you, after the earthly years 
have ended, no richer blessing than the realization of the 
opportunities and possibilities of that immortal sphere which 
you made so real to your students during that evening of 
the year 1869.” 


The Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D.: 


“TIT am not indulging in fulsome eulogy, and I am not 
detracting from the power of other great teachers, when I 
say that I believe your influence over many of us was of a 
different character from that of any other man with whom 
we ever came in contact. There was an inspirational char- 
acter about your lectures which remained with us long after 
your particular words faded from our memory. You set us 
to thinking for ourselves, of seeing the reasonableness and 
sanity of the greatest truths.” 


Professor Archibald Duff, LL.D.: 


“‘ Oh, richly do I know your great service, and how it has 
been a service of love—love for me, love for minds, love for 
God’s onward unfoldings of the highest sort.” 


Professor George P. Fisher, D.D.: 


““My thoughts run back to the days which I spent at 
Andover, where the supreme attraction to me was your lec- 
tures on theology, which excited so great interest as well by 
their masterly ability as by the felicity of language and of 
manner which marked the delivery of them. But even the 
lectures do not appeal to my recollection with so potent a 
charm as does the memory of interviews with you under 
your own roof, and of the many delightful walks which, 
through your kindness, we took together over the hills and 
along the banks of the river. The attraction of your con- 
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versation, in which wit and wisdom were mingled in a form 
so captivating to a youthful student, is the most engaging 
of all the reminiscences of my life at Andover.” 


The Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D.: 


“Pray count me as one among the thousands of friends 
who are eager to thank you for the service you have rendered 
to the world.” 


The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D.: 


“In 1836, only sixty-two years ago, while a student in 
Bangor Theological Seminary, I received from an Andover 
student and friend a very urgent invitation to come and 
hear Professor Park’s ‘ Inaugural.’ He was the rising star, 
and I would never regret having made the effort to hear him. 

‘TI reached Andover Hill in season, but the house was 
packed full to overflowing. I had traveled 250 miles by 
steamboat and stage to hear an inaugural. An open window, 
not very high, invited consideration. Some things lying 
around suggested a staging, and with some rails from a 
neighboring fence it was speedily and noiselessly constructed. 
We mounted it carefully, and heard every word of the ad- 
dress, enjoying what the great audience could not enjoy— 
the most perfect ventilation. The last word uttered, we 
removed the staging, restored the rails, and no action for 
trespass followed. The address was pronounced, profound, 
witty, and brilliant. My admiration was unbounded.” 


The Rev. Wm. S. Hubbell, D.D.: 


“‘ The professor’s lectures on ‘ Systematic Theology ’ were 
made as entertaining as the Waverley novels by his constant 
interweaving of current events in illustration of the doc- 
trines in hand. I recall an evening class in metaphysics— 
where we expected a dry and tedious time over an abstract 
theme—when Professor Park began the session by saying, 
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‘Mr. Wilcox, what is the cause of the present war?’ Under 
this figure, by skillful questioning, our instructor developed 
his entire theory of causation, and kept us unwearied till 
long after the hour had expired.” 


The Rev. S. J. Humphrey, D.D.: 


“The middle year was the most fruitful in mental in- 
spiration and uplift I had ever experienced. It was really 
an era in my intellectual life; it was also more than that. 
I remember when we reached the doctrine of the divine 
sovereignty, for days my spiritual nature was stirred. As 
the doctrine was unfolded, with unwonted throbbings of 
heart, sometimes not without tears, my inmost soul was 
crying, Let God be sovereign of all worlds and all beings, 
let Him be my sovereign! my whole soul made haste to lay 
itself at His feet, a willing subject.” 


Professor George Herbert Palmer, LL.D.: 


“It eases my mind to confess the great debt I have al- 
ways owed you as teacher. Born into a mystic age, and 
full of philosophy and poetry myself, I was not able at that 
time to accept in full your exact and strenuous system. But 
I was not allowed to remain in vague and idle dissent. You 
summoned me to active thinking and forced me to decide 
whether I did or did not agree with what was said. So your 
energy revealed to me both the subject and myself. And 
something like this must, I think, have been effected in 
all your hearers. Light as your touch always was, with wit 
and playfulness abundantly summoned to your aid, you 
made every man feel that the subject was a tremendous one, 
and that everything else in life must be counted secondary 
to its understanding. 

“That is the triumph of the teacher. I doubt if you have 
ever received praise enough on that score. Your pupils 
were all impassioned, for or against you. Nobody was list- 
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less. Nobody thought the things we were talking about of 
little consequence. If I could secure that result, I should 
care little whether I lodged my own belief in my pupil’s 
mind. I should know I was putting powerful beliefs of his 
own there and saving him from negations and vacuity... . 
I profoundly thank you—the greatest teacher I have ever 
known.” 


President Charles F. Thwing, D.D.: 

“The world acknowledges Professor Park to be a great 
theologian. I wish to say that I think he is a far greater 
educator.” 


For one year more he lingered on and then, on the fourth 
of June, 1900, fell on sleep. The funeral is thus described 
in the booklet, Memorial Address: 


“The funeral of Professor Park was held on the after- 
noon of June 8, 1900, his death having occurred four days 
before at the advanced age of ninety-one. At the old brick 
house on the hill, where he had lived for sixty-four years, 
were gathered his relatives and friends for the simple ser- 
vice. Rev. Joshua W. Wellman, of Malden, read several of 
Professor Park’s favorite selections from Jonathan Edwards’ 
Charity and its, Fruits, and offered prayer. 

“The procession then formed and walked to the Seminary 
Chapel, with the students of the Theological Seminary and 
a delegation of the students of Phillips Academy as a guard 
of honor at its head, and the Professors of the Seminary, to- 
gether with Rev. W. L. Ropes, Professor W. B. Graves, 
President L. Clark Seelye, W. F. Draper, and Rev. C. C. 
Carpenter, as honorary bearers. 

“ At the Chapel, Dr. Wellman began the services by the 
reading of passages of Scripture, after which Professor 
Park’s favorite hymn, ‘When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross,’ was sung most impressively by the congregation. 
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Rev. Albert H. Plumb, D.D., of Roxbury, read the me- 
morial address, which had been prepared ten years before by 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D.D. It acquired an added pathos 
from the fact that its author lay dead in his own church in 
Brooklyn, and, ‘ being dead, yet spoke,’ as only he could, in 
honor of the Andover theologian who had gone on but a 
day before him into the world of light and love. After the 
hymn, ‘O God, Our Help In Ages Past,’ had been sung, a 
most touching prayer was offered by Rev. John M. Greene, 
D.D., of Lowell. The friends then passed to the cemetery, 
which time had made the place of Professor Park’s tenderest 
associations. The commitment service was read by his only 
son, Rev. William E. Park, D.D., of Gloversville. And 
there he was laid to rest—the last of his associates and 
generation—near his dearest friends, Professor B. B. Ed- 
wards and Dr. Samuel H. Taylor; and among that illustrious 
group of predecessors and colleagues, Stuart and Woods, 
Stowe and Barrows, Phelps and Taylor, Gulliver and 
Churchill.” 


Now the lab’rer’s task is o'er; 
Now the battle-day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


There the tears of Earth are dried; 
There its hidden things are clear; 
There the work of life is tried 
By a juster Judge than here. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 
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